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WENTY-FIVE miles southward from London, in that sunken garden called 
the Weald of Kent, and close to a tiny sluggish stream by a superlative 
exaggeration designated the River Eden, stands Hever Castle. It is a 

medieval structure of such graceful distinctiveness as attracts immediate interest. 
Built in the reigns of Edward III. and Henry VII., it preserves, after several 
partial restorations, the aspect of its original design. It is still moated, retains 
its portcullis, gates, machicolated keep, ‘Tudor courtyard, rough-hewn oak stairs, 
raftered kitchen, and quaint little chambers. ‘The changes wrought during the last 
few years, whether within or without, are no more than its neglected state demanded. 
Towards the close of the nineteenth century it had fallen to the condition of a 
farm building. Its decline dates from that of the Boleyn family, with whose 
name it will ever be associated. For it is here that Anne Boleyn spent several 
years of her brief life, here that she indited in French-—‘‘ du Chateau de Uevre ’— 
the letters of her girlish days to her father, here that Henry came to woo her. 
The old highway still skirts its enclosure, and at Polebrook, a hundred yards 
distant, is the “dip” where one dark evening the King’s horse floundered in the 
mud. Here was the little sixteenth-century garden which legendary whisper loves 
to call Anne Boleyn’s; here on high ground near by, beneath old pines, is a walk 
identified with her: hence the eye looks over a vast expanse of undulating country, 
bounded northward by grey and green and violet hills. Within the castle is the 
bedroom of Anne’s maiden days, and in Hever church her father is buried. 
There is a subdued repose about the broad green fields and the bending river. 
The external aspect of Hever’s tawny walls, with tiled roofs and clinging vines, is 
unchanged, and in its brilliant windows are still fixed the emblems of its heraldic 
days. Far and wide in summer the cowslips spread their cloth of gold, and 
overhead a falcon circles—the soaring emblem of the Boleyns—brooding above the 
scenes that know the Boleyns no more. 

Upon the occasion of a preliminary visit, before receiving possession of Hever, 
my attention was attracted to a small window near the top of the keep tower, 
which I was told was not visible from within. Once seen, it did not escape my 
remembrance, and soon after the transfer of ownership I ascended to the upper 
chamber of the keep—the armoury of olden days—and commenced a careful 
scrutiny of its panelling on the side towards the court. It required little ingenuity 
to discover a space which gave back a hollow sound, and the application of that 
useful implement which housebreakers call a “jemmy” tore away the woodwork, 
and revealed what had been anticipated—a hiding-niche, five feet six inches long, 
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two feet two inches wide, and seven feet high, its level being eighteen inches 
above the guard-room floor. ‘The rusted débris of a spring catch fell into the 
room, and after it floated down a light cloud of the dust of three centuries. In 
front appeared the tell-tale window. At my right was a shelf whereon rested a 
crystal divining ball of remarkable brilliancy, a leather water-bottle, and a roll of 
coarse paper tightly bound with what seemed a shoe-string. Before me stood a 
black oak stool, and hanging against the wall was a rapier of superior workmanship. 

The paper roll, being unfolded in the sunlight, was seen to be covered with 
closely written sixteenth-century manuscript. Placed within it was a_pen-and-ink 
portrait of a man, which is supposed to be Mr. Perkin Dethridge’s “ 
with a quill” referred to at the close of his narration. 

The deciphering of the story presented no serious difficulty, owing to the 
clearness of the writer’s chirography. ‘The ink faded rapidly upon exposure, but 
was restored by a chemical application. ‘The singular record revealed owes so 
much to Mr. Dethridge’s forceful diction and to the quaint vernacular he employs 
with such droll familiarity, that his phrases have been left intact; but the spelling 
has been modernised for the convenience of the reader. ‘To have softened or 
amended the tragic earnestness of these phrases would have been to impair the 


semblance 


presentment of himself. In only a few cases has an obsolete ‘Tudor word been 
replaced by its modern equivalent ; and in a passage relating to Nazareth Birdwhistle 
the allusions were so cavalierly frank as to require modification. 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 
WRITTEN AT FHEVER, 
THIS APRIL I, 1546. 


Forty years old to-day, a birthday easy to call to mind, seeing it is the day of 
All Fools, whence cometh my silly name—Picchio—which for a jest was bestowed 
in my infancy by my dear father, d’Artericcio, the Italian swordsman, of blessed 
memory, who was the King’s master of secret points of fence, as well as to many 
young bloods. Which Italian names have been smoothed by the English tongue 
to Perkin Dethridge, my name now, to whose sinister syllable the English bear a 
comical aversion. 

Forty years old to-day, whereof I can look back across thirty with vividness. 
When I was twelve my father put a child’s foil in my hand, and barefoot both on 
the boards he learned me contra, mezzo-cerchio, the whole school of passado- 
imbrocata, with a secret thrust of his own to boot. We lived in the house of a 
joiner, by whom, in the long days’ idleness, I was glad to be employed at his 
fascinating craft. All this time I spoke little else save Italian, until I was put with 
the Blackfriars, who learned me a clerk’s schooling. 

My birthd.y more than once hath been ill-omened, notably twenty-six years ago, 
when my father was found run through the back fast-by Fetter Lane cross-roads. 
His body was carried in upon an ass by no less masterless folk than the watch, 
who also fetched his rapier, which for his honest schooling the King had given 
him and which they would have purloined had not each feared to be betrayed by 
the other. A day or two later, young Master George Boleyn, afterwards better 
known as Lord Rochford, sent for me, and said that, having been ruffled by two 
prattle-basket gallants, he had been minded to teach them manners by a hand 
of surpassing prowess: that he had summoned the redoubtable d’Artericcio, and 
committed to him an errand at the “Pear-tree.” What happened there cannot be 
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wholly known, but rumour had it the two set on him in a trice, whilst a youth 
they had brought to hold their cloaks crept stealthily behind and ran him through 
under the shoulder. 


Masters of fence are not blessed with fortune, and being at my wits’ end for a 
living, I was thankful when the same Master George Boleyn brought me to Hever 
Castle as a page. When I had paid my father’s funeral expenses to such ravening 
idolatrous wolves as discoursed of penance and purgatory—which is but cursing and 
pardoning again—and had bought a page’s attire, 1 could scarce have afforded the 
easement of a week’s indulgence for myself. ‘Thus I entered upon life with little 
beyond the clothes I stood in, my father’s rapier, and my sun-tanned face. For 
accomplishment 1 was so deftly master of staccado, that practising with masks 
and foils I could pink my man with mathematical nicety upon whichever button 
of his doublet he pleased. In Paris, in London, at Hever, between which my 
next half-dozen years were divided, I learned French, a smattering of Latin, and 
to hold the lute. Moreover got I a peep at the disguises and intrigues of Court 
life, coming and going like the mummers of a night’s carouse. 

Early in 1532 Sir ‘Thomas Boleyn, recently become Earl of Wiltshire, brought 
me back to Hever and perched me in a creeper-grown tower. So when I had 
made all snug and from my present comfort looked back upon the sordid days of 
my boyhood, it seemed beyond cavil I had changed my pawns to pieces. ‘There 
are such instants when a sixpence shines like gold; there be others, as we grow 
older, when in the retrospect the heart is so heavy that ducats seem to have been 
but groats. 

I remember our coming to Hever that Whitsun, because it was then that 
Walter Half-naked, the cook, who many a time had grilled me a collop, or served a 
mutton steak, upon his own white table spread, came to me with mouth awry at 
being threatened with hell-fire by the parish priest—aye and by the suffragan and 
pardoner behind him—for withholding the tenth egg of our barnyard: but I 
stoutly took his part, bidding the clerics not look so narrowly upon their profits 
since the King had become defender of our faith. So the priest went his way, 
and I made Half-naked the best cheer I could, saying, “It may not be the last 
time thou find the fiend lurking behind the cross.” Whereat he was heartened, 
and served me for my dinner an oyster of veal, the blade dressed with the 
meat on. 

Within doors, I found my master had bestowed himself a library, which is an 
easement few save kings and cardinals can boast. Here was a goodly store of 
books, fifty-two in number, all done by hand, and none by that new device of 
printing, which is a disgustful counterfeit, suited to the unlettered. Brandt’s 
“Ship of Fooles”; Sir Tristram’s “ Hawkinge, Huntynge, and Fysschinge”; “ Les 
Chansons de Geste”; ‘ Lives of the Saints”; Aesop’s Fables; ‘ Legenda Aurea” ; 
Amadis of Gaul; Piers Plowman; Chaucer; Froissart; Comines ;—such were his 
masterpieces. 

That Maytime came on her palfrey from London Lady Anne Boleyn, attended 
by a fair-favoured maid named Nazareth Birdwhistle, bearing a crusty little 
trundle-tailed dog in her arms, and followed by two varlets defencibly attired in 
buff leather. Lord Wiltshire came forth, with his step-toe walk, to the outer moat, 
and behind came I and Pluckrose the Pantler. Such a beautiful day it was, that 
Lady Anne’s crimson mantle, with its fringe of golden bells, shone like a glimpse 
of rubies. Then with a courtesy she kissed her father’s hand, and looking about, 
her first words were, “‘ Ok mon pere, quelle délicieuse retraite!” 1 had often seen 
her in Paris, when her beauty was touching its voluptuous perfection, a giddy, 
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wayward girl at the time of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and later at the 
Dolphin’s christening: now that she was ripened I was to see her daily, and 
already the sight of her gave me a heartburn. Yea, growing more and more the 
slave of her eyes, I was wont to-steal a furtive look at the tiny cupid embroidered 
on her bodice, a cupid darting after a spangled butterfly, and beneath the device 
“ Tout pour cecy,” reflecting bitterly within myself, that if one like me, to whom 
such love is forbidden, should go in quest thereof, he might become a castaway. 
So albeit ’tis beyond my aim to write the story of her romantic fortune, whereby 
from the steps of a throne she rose to an awful pre-eminence of misery, yet, now 
the dream is past, I am moved to rake the embers of those tickle-footed days. 

Between the castle moats is a garden which, years before, Lady Anne staked 
and planted after her own device. In the midst a lodge of boughs like a little 
parlour, with a greenaway arch overhead, and beneath, in the shade, broad banks 
of violets which she named after that troubadour book, “ Ze Roman de la 
Violette.” Fast-by, amid sprays of purple and yellow love-strife, stood a sundial of 
curious circles and small golden yews clipped in semblance of chessmen. Against 
the hedge of sweet-peas was a plantation of roses, each bush uplifted and tied bare 
to a stake—pink, blushing, pale, angry red—like slave-girls stripped and bound. 
This called she after that other famous book, “ Ze Roman de la Rose.” Hither, 
in seasons when life was charged with visions of fame and power, came she to 
sit: sometimes to lute upon her lute, now with tapestry, more often bidding me 
read aloud some choice and incensed verse such as the ‘‘ Nut-Brown Maid,” or 
the “Flower and the Leaf.” To be near her was sweeter than the breath of 
autumn days, and now, in this inchnook, every object is still imprint with her 
thought, save that it is veiled by the moss-begrown tracery which Nature is 
continually weaving. ‘Towards the river, at that particular season, were chestnut 
bloom and sweet-apple sprays and silver chain, and from the copse the redbreasts 
thrilling springtime song. How cold the heart that at six-and-twenty could be 
with Aer and hear the redbreast telling how the immortals wooed—yet feel no 
truant thrill! 

Here, in this sun-shot herbary, beneath Hever’s lichen-stained towers, grow 
blossoms from roots she planted—now culled by me. Here, more than elsewhere, 
have I thought that books are written for such as cannot read the significance of 
that incomparable volume—the tracery of sunbeam and tree-top shadow laid with 
graceful silhouette upon the sward. And here, at noontide, having attuned 
ourselves to the music of a summer’s day, we sat together—she without trip or 
falter luting that sweet French song, “ Bavsons-nous, ma belle,” whilst I with a 
rebeck cast in the long-drawn, languorous notes. So when she had no more 
lust to sing, I read to her the letters of Heloise, till, of a sudden, the south wind 
blew over her garden and her eyes filled with tears. Tears, at some anguished 
thought of her blighted romance with Percy—her first, perhaps her only love— 
whereat a warmer feeling than beseemed my station leaped within me, and as her 
head bowed I took one of the braids of her hair and kissed it. 

God love you, my lady! Doth not youth pluck the roses, whilst age fixes 
wistful eyes upon the stars ? 


MIDSUMMER Eve, 1546. 
Not many days thereafter we had intimation of a visit from the King, who 
always came thus hot-foot on the wing of occasion. I well remember the day, 
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for it was that on which the Edenrise alewife was branded in the palm for 
flavouring her ale with brimstone. Being right well horsed, Henry covered the 
distance at a stretch, following a halterpath with his guard, and sending ahead 
greyhounds and menials. Among whom came a master-cook, decorously habited, 
having a golden collar about his fat neck, and little Richard the jester, which 


had a clubbed foot and snaffled in his speech, and also a surgeon-barber, the 
King’s wine-taster, that at meals must hold a perfumed cloth before his Grace’s 
face when he did list to spit, and which the year before stole locks and keys from 
every cupboard. 

Looking early from my window I beheld Raynold Outlaw, his falconer, a 
hawk-faced man of swart complexion and stiletto beard, making passes at a leaf 
of vellum fastened to a bush: in which vellum was a circle cut an inch across, 
wherein, after imaginary feints and parries, he thrust his rapier, over and over, 
without tearing the circle. So presently, going down to Outlaw, at this his 
daily exercise, I found only the vellum, which he had forgot, and which I 
perceived to be covered with a neat copy of Wolsey’s prophecy, that if Anne 
Boleyn became the friend of the King she would bring infamy upon him, and 
death to herself. Now I knew that Outlaw carried this for enmity’s sake, seeing 
how Nazareth Birdwhistle had once given him a hearty buffet in the face for 
peeping through a keyhole into her room. ‘Then suddenly came he upon me, 
sour as verjuice, and with a proud, threatening stomach, snatched the writing and 
strode away. 

High noon it was when the King arrived, his courser covered with a trapper 
of tissue, and himself habited in orange tawny cloth. Behind, winding his ivory 
horn, rode the green man, his servant, so called for that he always wore sad 
green. Lord Wiltshire stood forth to greet the King right worshipfully beyond 
the apple-yard, where was a conduit replenished with wine, into which every 
comer might dip, and where at an oven a scullion basted a roasted pig for 
the guards that was so fat as to be a very spit-bender. At the moat by the 
horsecroft where Henry dismounted, which is a fair water, deep and large, stood 
the doorward with his halberd, and Harry of the Drawbridge beside him—both, 
give me leave to say, fellows that doff the cap for gold and stare at their palm 
for silver. In the courtyard waited Lady Anne, smiling for joy, yet quite demure, 
simply gowned in white trimmed with cloth of gold, and on her head a jewel- 
crusted damask coif. After the first courtesies the minstrels, Summer’s_ bird, 
Woodcock, Bellowpipes and Fancy struck up, and passing where cap in hand I 
stood, the King knew me, and casting a frowning smile nodded, saying, ‘‘ Good 
morrow, Master d’Arterizzio,” for so he always spoke my father’s name. 

Anon came he down from his room, chirking like a sparrow, having changed, 
and washed the dust from his Judas-beard. Moreover the green man had kempt 
his hair with a sponge delicately dipped in capon’s grease, so that it shone like 
a mallard’s wing. A collar was pendant from his neck with a stone taken from 
a toad’s head, that changes colour in presence of poison, and rings clustered upon 
his thumbs. I had been told to wear nothing made after the Spanish fashion, 
which he hateth; likewise Lady Anne was the only lady, for Henry desired no 
company of ladies, saying there is better cheer without them. So the kitchen 
having been that morning fresh strawn and the spoon-meat being served, His 
Grace and my master and Lady Anne sat down together quite merry, crying, “ Fill 
the cup, fill,” and their drink was Rhenish and Gascony, and it was the first 
time that ever I saw lemons, and they cost six silver pennies each. Peeping from 
the gallery, I beheld that the King was as tall a trencherman as ever, seeming 
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also to have a relish for country jests, though, indeed, it is curious for one who 
eats so much, there should be so little meat in his discourse. ‘The only man I 
ever heard_controvert this was Raynold Outlaw, who said the King not only: had 
a ready wit, but upon occasion could make shift to turn a rhyme as smooth as 
any laureate. But the reading of the only one I ever saw (addressed to Lady 
Anne) made me think how must the gods laugh to see us striving to fix our 
thumb-mark upon the wings of their immortal butterfly. | Howsoever, Henry hath, 
first and last, left his token broad and deep with the blood of Fisher, More, 
the Carthusian Monks, Lambert, and Anne Askew; Bilney, Frith and Houghton ; 
Bayfield and ‘Tewkesbury ; Doctors Powell, Abel and Featherstone ; the Abbots 
of Glastonbury and Tendring; Garrett, Barnes and Jerome; Bainham and the 
seven Anabaptists—some, God-be-here ! for believing too much, others too little. 

It was during this visit that Henry cut near the top of the keep his initials 
with Anne’s, which are still to be seen there. Nazareth Birdwhistle, falling into a 
laughing, told me afterward he gave Lady Anne a pair of garters looped with 
pearls, and that likewise she took the kerchief from her bosom and gave it him 
tied in a true lover’s knot. Lord Wiltshire, who was present in the gallery 
(discreetly busied at a distance), said in after years that having in the midst of 
their mirth grown yearnful, he overheard the King rally her in jest, saying, 
“ Whichever of us twain die first shall give a token of remembrance to the other.” 
Whereto she answered prophetic, “ Here at Hever will I draw a finger-mark across 
the Venice glass in thy bedroom.” And now that she is dead and gone, there 
is a blur across that glass, sharp-drawn, such as a finger leaves; and polish as you 
may, that mark remains. But wit-ye-well, it filled me with wrath when they 
sauntered away to cozen in the arbour where she and I had so lately made 
music. Their discourse was presently diverted by Little Richard, who, drinking 
at the guards’ conduit, and becoming ruffled, bit Walter Half-naked in the leg, 
who without more ado caught him nape and breech and in the wheeze of a cat 
cast him into the wine, whence he came out nowise appeased, and rushed towards 
Henry and Anne, bawling the King should right him. But when they beheld 
that tipsy little rattle-bag, dripping, livid, his lips mumbling, they laughed up- 
roariously, either making joy of other, till the King becoming nettled, we heard 
him cry, “Thou bastardly gullion, have done with thy dandyprat  singeries !” 
So Master Richard came chopfallen back, yet froward as ever, whereat we emptied 
our winecups over him, as the saying is, “ offering water to the drowning dog.” 

Betimes next morning the King went his ways in hunter’s trim, a goshawk 
feather in his cap, and sportingwise about his neck the horn of a unicorn tipped 
with gold, and Lord Wiltshire and Lady Anne with him a few miles for the sake 
of a cast of gerfalcons. So Henry’s dew-bit was served in the air—gudgeons split 
and dished toasting hot with biscuit and Malmsey. But his Grace would drink 
only a toby of small-beer, which he stirred with rosemary. Raynold Outlaw, who 
was chief flier, was there with falcons, and albeit I knew him to be a shameless 
smirking tickle-me-quick that scrupled not to chuck the first-come wench about 
the jowl, yet for appearance we broke a cake, the half whereof he housed within 
his muzzle whilst I vowed (and I lived) I would some day take the worm out of 
his tongue. 

After all were gone, Nazareth Birdwhistle came to the pantler’s closet, looking 
for her morning draught and a cake to break her fast, and I being there on the 
same errand, we helped ourselves to a pasty garnished with plover’s eggs. So 
although ’twas the only time in my life I dined so early as nine o’clock, 
nevertheless we smacked our lips with good courage over a flasket of claret, and 
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having given her the hug-me-close, as Lady Anne called the wishing-bone, I tied 
on her little cover-knave bonnet and led her forth to play us through the Idlewild, 
where the river twists, wood-bound, upon itself. Here we heard from Chidingstone 
the hunters’ horns, and above their play the King’s familiar trill, which yesterday 
had signalled Anne—“I come ”—and wafted now a faint far-flown ‘ Good-bye !” 
Here I fixed in Nan’s bodice a spray of kiss-me-at-the-garden-gate, and she, /a 
joyeuse, and I were so blithe the devil became envious. Quoth she, quite proper, 
putting me away, “ Why cometh it as natural for fools like you and me to kiss 
as for a goose to go barefoot ?” and I bethought me how when two lutes attuned 
are laid side by side, the one vibrates its faint sweet answer if the other be 
touched. Nothing would serve but we must dance, so she essayed to learn me 
“Ja Gaillarde,” first seen at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and which in Paris 
I once beheld Lady Anne dance with such dainty grace as ever after made me 
ashamed of crossbuckle and our English jigs, which are fit for dancing dogs. 
Now fa Gaillarde is to symbolise a poetic tale, rendered articulate and touched 
with that voluptuary languor of the Confessio Amantis. So the dance began, with 
measured gravity, I chiefly looking on, and delicate it was to see that spruce 
tricksy piece—her ruffled skirts a-flying—pacing in cadence with eyes downcast, 
yet now and again raised artful and roguish to mine. With outstretched finger-tips 
and serpentine caprice and willowy balancing, she seemed a_breeze-swayed gipsy- 
rose. At the close of /a Gaillarde the dancer’s vizor is lifted and she receives 
a kiss. Nan had not on a vizor ... but no one was looking, neither was there 
sound, save the barley-bird shrilling from the wildwood. And now that for me the 
age of dreams is past, I remember that happy hour, and understand that our 
brightest days have no to-morrow. 





As weeks went by we became accustomed to the presence of Raynold Outlaw, 
who as everyone knew was a spy in our midst, the King being still shrewdly 
jealous of Percy and Wyatt. So upon better acquaintance he proved glib in his 
Latin and one of the King’s decipherers, in all things yielding me the bare rind 
and keeping for himself the fruit and sweeties, Further, I cannot but believe 
‘twas he set Lady Anne watching me and Nazareth Birdwhistle ; and ’tis now I 
pass from the fringe to the core of my narration. 

When All-Hallow summer came, Nan and I were left one day alone, and 
being driven indoors by a mighty thunderstorm, we fled across the courtyard to 
Lady Anne’s parlour. But Nan, quaking like an aspen, fainted away beside the 
clavichord, whereat I was so startled that I undid her smock and was searching 
to feel if her heart still beat, when the door of the Maiden’s Tower behind me 
unshut, and Lady Anne, her temper abiaze, stood looking all-to-scratch upon us. 
The first knowledge I had was her pantofle at my head. ‘Out upon thee, catch- 
poodle!” she cried, “ wouldst play fullalove with us all? Thou Vicar of Hell, may 
the devil run through thee booted and spurred, with a scythe on his back !” 

Alas-at-ever, ’twere tedious now to drain the list of all the Saracen oaths she let 
fly, but they brought Nan to, and as for me, I knew my congee was spoken. 


BLACKBERRY-SUMMER, 1546. 


1 betook myself with sword and cloak-bag to my old patrons the London 
Blackfriars, who were nowise loath to harbour me. After a breathing-time 1 
opened my mind to the Abbot, that in the collapse of my fortunes I was ready to 
break with mammon, whereupon he offered me to cast ia my lot with his friars 
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so feeling whetted to make trial of their quiet hiding, and being fluent with my 
reckoning, I took over the accountings, and it was further agreed that during two 
years I should burnish up my Latin rudiments, ground myself in the humanities 
and acquire casuistry and controversy. More than once, when absorbed in the 
prayer of the twenty-four hours, or meditating the Six Bloody Articles, I queried 
what stripe of priest I was to be, for while the Papists were roasted for adhesion 
to Rome, the Reformers were sent to the stake for heresy. In the month of 
February 1534 I received the tonsure, and was set to preach to the schools, where 
I became a mighty pulpit-cuffer. I might have become a withered old apple-john 
as well, for my novitiate had been a long night—a_ hungry-bitten bone-picking 
night—since the Church had fallen upon evil days of raisin wine and cold beans 
and meat as tough as the proverbial parish clerk’s skinny morsels. 

In the silence of my cell, as June approached, and I knew the poppies were 


reddening, I pined for the woods. At the darkling I laid awake, counting the 
raindrops pattering through the oak in the cloister, for that sound took me like 
magic to the dingles of Kent with their sky-swung green. Between the dark 


and the dawn, when the dream of the night was passing, I heard through the 
Clinker’s chimes the forest speaking with its voice of infinite variety. I longed 
for the beauty of the night, and woke in that filthy city with the incense of 
mullein stalks in my nostrils. I watched for the hum of bees and the whisper of 
rustling pines, and came at last to think of myself with compassion as a caged 
thrush that behind the bars of its captivity sings of the fields and flowers it 
remembers. 

But hunger was even more importunate. What availed dispensations as to 
milk and eggs, when I was glad to get a pannikin of meat pudding, with here 
and there a bone to mumble if one felt carefully among the batter? As for 
drink, we were that year so dry that when at Whitsun we drank our cuckoo-ale, 
we sat over the cups from curfew till cockcrow. But what brought me to bay was 
when the Abbot (a Satan-visaged man that for a heartless gibe would chide us for 
eating too much cake when he knew there was never a crust in the cupboard) 
bade me go shrive a hunchback assman in the crypt. I went with an evil will, 
and passing our apothecary’s shop, spied a table spread with clean cloth, seats 
set for two, a larded heron, a dish of grass, a casing bottle of cordial water, and a 
flagon of canary. By the bunch of gilly-flower which the Abbot stirs in his sack 
I knew who was the apothecary’s guest and why I was sent to the dying assman. 
I fell upon the victuals, and—believe me or not as you will—I did champ and 
drink dregs till I was stodge-full. Our apothecary was the outcast son of a rich 
franklin that had drawn more blood in brawls than with the leech. It was well 
that I saw him before he saw me, or he had ripped me up the back. He _ bared 
a great knife, and... . to be brief, I tarried neither for leave nor blessing. 

I betook me to a cook’s shop, without the Flesh-shambles, then handled by 
Walter Half-naked, under the sign of the Half-naked Mermaid (though wit-ye-well 
she was as naked as a needle), who greeted me kinder than life thus far had done, 
whether on the spear or spindle side. He lent me a few florins wherewith to 
clothe myself in a mulberry suit, a baldrick to sling my sword over my shoulder, 
and, it being frosty Ember-tide, a cloak with sleeves. The Blackfriars having given 
up my sword and bag, Half-naked urged me to present my duty to Lord Wiltshire, 
who in those brief moments of Boleyn greatness lived in state in London, as 
became the Queen’s father. Having heard mass and broken his fast, he spoke 
me quite forbearing, as though we had parted yesterday, and bade me return 
to Hever, which was in charge of no more trusty garrison than Harry of the 
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Drawbridge. For a jest upon my English name gave he me a small black 
death’s-head ring, which since then | wear in my right ear; moreover, he counted out 
five gold pieces—not one of them clipped or sweated—which enabled me to repay 
my host at the Half-naked Mermaid and made me more moneyed than I should 
have been in a lifetime with the Blackfriars. So south I hied me, turning over 
the accidents and indiscretions of the past (for he that will play with cats must 
expect to be scratched), and resolving I would make no more soup in a basket, 
nor again misdemean myself hovering about the fair. And herein, mark you, 
Masters, is the cream of our philosophy: that though a fish swim in water, yet it 
drinketh ‘no ale. 

Four months passed—a time when one season was fleeting and another coming 
timorously on, as though Winter lingered hand in hand with Spring. Without, those 
mellow stains which rain and sunshine lay upon arch and buttressed wall took on 
beneath the sullen skies a meaning of new and tragic pathos. Within, the painted 
portraits gazed in wistful silence; the clock which Henry gave to Anne in their 
honeymoon, did smite the fateful hours with penetrating rhythm: here was her 
maiden room, wherein, through solitary musings, must have appeared her first 
framed visions, and wherein, discarded and forgotten, lay her shooting gloves and 
ivory arblast, now that, God’s mercy on her, she was called to greater things. 

Called to greater things! Aye, surrounded as she had been from infancy with 
images of.courtly splendour, the earliest lessons must have been that these are the 
éssential prizes of life. Suddenly a sleeping adder wakes, and of all of them that 
a year before were proud to share the falcon’s triumph none remain. Who can 
say that; had the King’s selfishness been less barefaced, or the Queen’s temper 
less quick to fling resentment, they might have fared together as well as many 
others? Who ever knew a woman that, reaching extraordinary power through 
her own wits, had not a lust to wipe her feet upon the world? But Henry’s 
sanguinary vagaries tired of her, and when the Pope’s dream-reader, having cast 
her horoscope with crystals, pronounced the Princess Elizabeth last of the Tudors, 
the King for all his cant of piety lost hope of a son and became fatally turned 
against her. 

Upon a frivolous slander the Queen was cast into the Tower with an inflexible 
afterthought to pronounce her guilty. On the 18th of that month I stood at the 
great white door talking to Raynoid Outlaw, who spake me so fair, I ought to 
have scented danger. He put me in the way to see Nazareth Birdwhistle, and left 
me alone with her long enough to slip in her hand two things from Lord Wiltshire, 
with his commandments, a small black-enamelled gold psalter and a posy of 
heartsease, forget-me-not, and love-me-forever, which surely had a meaning to one 
learned in the language of flowers. Did those blossoms bear a_ salutation from 
Percy to the love of his early years? I discerned next day why Outlaw harboured 
me and bade me table at his mess and beguiled me to dally, till he could obtain 
an order for my arrest, knowing that, the Queen dead and I out of the way, 
Nazareth was at his mercy. 

That morning, though I knew it not, was Anne’s last; nor was it known till 
afterwards how in those final hours, making no appeal for mercy, she rose above 
the frailties, almost beyond the sufferings of humanity. How must she have 
realised the hopelessness of an appeal to him whose merciless will she knew, and 
who had sought to soil her with his own shame! In such last moments how 
far must the mind fly beyond the sunlit surf to the stormless deeps! How wistful 
must be the thought ne’er again to see the shining stars, unless to behold them 
nearer by ! 
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I was leaning at an unshut window of Raynold Outlaw’s lodging, when half a 
dozen prisoners confined in a tower opposite, condemned, or awaiting sentence, 
began to sing. Prisoners rarely sing, but when they do, is it too much to say their 
heart is in the song? It was a chant of heavy cheer, yet raptured sweet. Amid 
that twilight murmur and hush, and athwart their singing, sprang the voice of a 
woman, like a skylark flying skyward. ‘Their song, “‘ Aree in a Faraway Land,” 
is familiar, and on that night it breathed the universal language wherewith the 
humblest is in tune. Its pathos was so painfully in keeping with the singers’ 
forlorn situation, and each verse so rang with the Queen’s impending fate, that it 
took on a new and tragical meaning. Within those sinister walls its melody uplifted 
my thoughts, and as I listened the tears stood brimming in my eyes. A faraway 
land (God fetch me thither), perpetually blessed with the promise of beautifui days, 
where there shall be no more dungeon gioom, nor anguish of rack, nor the 
spectre of headsman’s axe, but tranquillity; and hills resplendent with joy and 
hearts for ever at peace. And no minstrelsy, whether of the sea, or of the fables 
of long ago, or of the ecstasy of them which walked together in mystical days 
bygone, ever rang in mine ears as did that fateful song. Free! how musical 
must sound that word to watchers used to the turnkey’s locks and bolts! Free! 
Yea, listening to its promise, it seemed as if beyond the shadow-shape of gruesome 
battlements I caught the inspiration of that radiant bourne those ill-starred men 
and women should presently attain, till suddenly, as the night grew old, the bells of 
a clock-tower sounded—and there was silence, and no man spoke. 

On the morrow, Raynold Outlaw, who could talk as glib as any parrot, wheedled 
me to delay my going, giving me such holy water as to say the Queen was to be 
respited and there would surely be an answer to what I had brought. But it did 
not escape me that he continued restless as a caged beast, his eyes ever furtively 
cast towards the door. I took neither bite nor sup, and he swallowed only a 
morning draught. Presently he rose up and brushed off, and I spent the time 
sitting beside the unshut window at which I had leaned the night before. It was 
hard upon noon when the messenger so eagerly awaited appeared. Seeing me in 
the lieutenant’s chair, he took me for Raynold Outlaw, and by one of those 
intuitions more familiar to women than to men, I foregathered that the letter he 
bore boded little good. I snatched it from him, muttering, as my betters would 
have done, “Why so late, Neverthrift ?—get thee gone, cowherd!” Then opening 
that shaft of the enemy, I read,—and if I saw the bottom of a pool before, my 
eye reached now to the depth of a well. 








MASTER RAYNOLD OUTLAW,— 
Slit the girl’s ears and send her forth. Hold close the recusant priest till 
further bidden. 
CROMWELL. 


I was out in a breath, passing from court to court, looking for Nan till I came 
upon the Tower green, where in the midst of a throng was a sight that rooted me 
to the ground. On the scaffold, her ladies beside her, stood the Queen, clothed 
in a long plain surcoat cut low at the neck, without partlet or girdle, though the 
ruffs at her wrists shone fair. On her head was no other coif than her braids. 
She spoke, earnest and quiet, for the pangs of death are dry, yet masterful, as 
one that had worn a crown; but I understood little, save that the game she had 
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so cleverly played was ended, and that she was done with this tread-wheel, 
trumpery life. Having made an end, she knelt, and the fateful axe, cutting the 
tie which bound her to earth, set her free. ‘Then to the top of the flagstaff was 
raised a black flag, and Henry, watching from some miles out of Richmond, 
beheld his harbinger, and sped away, as all know, to Jane Seymour, while the 
Queen’s ladies and their varlets laid her body decently in a chest, which was 
buried within the chapel, and this done (God send them good help!) they left her 
to the homage of silence and the night. 


NUT-CRACK EvR, 1546. 

It was some time ere I perceived Nazareth Birdwhistle and could come to 
her for the press, and for a company of soldiers clearing the green. When she 
glanced at the Lord Treasurer’s order that she be cruelly entreated, we dispensed 
with more ado of words than an ear-whisper. Could we escape? I doubted not 
a bold face would carry us out with the multitude. Coming to the gate, we passed 
unchallenged before an officer and his guard, all habited like white monks. At 
the sign of the Half-naked Mermaid, Nan and I ensconced ourselves, passing as 
a landless gentleman and his wife, and meanwhile chamber-fellows. A_ ringless 
bride, but in our plight what 
else could serve? and we 
pledged to marry as soon as 
it could be compassed ; and 
forsooth, I’d have married her 
the next morning fasting. We 
puzzled not a little upon 
ee Cromwell’s vindictive — spite 

Monogram of Henry Vill. and Anne Boleyn, against ‘‘ the girl,” and could 

From a carving at Hever. only suppose Outlaw had fixed 
upon Nan the conveyance of the psalter and message of flowers to the Queen 
as a grievous and traitorous offending. 

So with good cheer we lay hid in our upper chamber, whilst Half-naked 
drew ale and wine for the many, and for the few would break a goose, or push 





a chicken, or sauce a capon, according to their purse. Happy the livelong day, 
my belamour and I, but only for a brief span,—then anguish took the place of 
joy. And this brings me to the calamity whereby my life hath been for ever 
marred. Rarely do both parties to a feud receive a stab through the. heart, yet 
now, albeit in a different way, so came it about. “I'was on St. Peter’s Eve, 
whilst the setting of the City watch was going on, that word was brought to our 
room, where Nan and I had just washed our hands after supper, that a 
messenger from Lord Wiltshire desired word of mouth with me. Such a summons 
brought me freshly out at the front door, where in the moonlight a stranger 
waited. He began that his lordship was ill, but his discourse ran uneven, and I 
smelt the bait and became wary. I feared him not, for he was unarmed, whilst 
I had my rapier; but he was so importunate, that I thought of the old saying, 
“Trust him no further than thou canst swing a bull by the tail.” At that moment 
there was a great outcry, scream upon scream rent the air, and as I turned, this 
stranger, who had been a shroud upon what was done behind my back, leaped 
with outstretched arms upon me. There was no time to draw, but, gripping my 
sword at the haft, I dashed its pommel in his face. He staggered back, and [ 
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bounded up the stairs. Our room was empty, and the cries for help were stifled. 
Down to the back of the house I sprang, and out into the street, and there I 
espied Nan, kirtle and gown in the grip of two fellows who were hurrying apace ; 
whilst a third, blacker than any cinder-wench, followed with drawn sword. It need 
scarce be said that the man who served as covering party was Raynold Outlaw. 
He laughed at sight of me, and brandishing his sword in the moonlight, cried, 
“With this, sixteen years ago, I spitted the father: to-night will I spit the whelp.” 
So thus I learned he was the “youth that stealthily from behind” had run 
d’Artericcio through the back. He was a fine fencer, better than I, which was 
out of practice. Then, as we lashed together, I was twice touched, yet felt not 
the smart of a wound. I was intent to outwit Outlaw with that doffe sécréte my 
father learned me, so when he slightly overreached I dropped on one knee and 
fetched him a lunge so straightly delivered, the sword flew from his hand, and as he 
reeled gasping, I had but time to cry, “The Fiend be thy guide!” And gainsay 
it who will, I would swear with the Sacrament at my lips, that masterful stroke 
was no doing of mine, but was the vengeance of a hand outstretched from the 
tomb. My _ jerkin had twice been rent, and marvelling both had not been 
untoward hurts, I snatched up the dying man’s rapier, and looked at the point,— 
which forsooth had been broken or filed blunt. Who had done this, and 
wherefore? A noisome knave makes many enemies, even amongst his own 
followers, one of whom, peradventure, knowing he was about to risk an encounter 
with me, and thinking to score off an old grudge, had thus bestowed him in the lurch. 

I cast aside his harmless blade, and set briskly off in the direction the fellows 
dragging Nan had taken. Down the lane, criss-cross into the bye-ways, scanning 
every croft and close I ran, more and more heart-pinched as the search proved 
vain. My passage with Outlaw had not lasted five minutes, yet Nan and her captors 
were wholly gone. My quest continued thus for an hour, till suddenly I made an 
appalling discovery. Whilst standing beside Outlaw his blood had burst from him, 
drenching the ground, so that my feet soaked in his gore ; and now, in the moon- 
light, I beheld that, as I ran, I left bloody footprints, red as any coal. In vain 
I rubbed my feet upon the grass and in a gravel-pit. My trace, glistening ruddy 
in the moonlight, remained. Wherefore, a horror and affright at this Meg-with- 
the-wad from the Ghoul-land o’ercame me, and I fled. ‘The Tower chime struck 
midnight as I turned my back upon the City and sped away across the Haugh, 
till mercifully the moon set, and looking backward, I beheld those shining footsteps 
no more. 

The next afternoon towards Vespers I reached Hever. After a rest, as long as 
it might take to sing a mass, I sat me down to consider my forlorn situation ; 
and knowing no other safe place of hiding, addressed myself to restore the little 
muniment chamber behind the guard-room, in which labour my boyish travail as 
a joiner’s apprentice stood me in good stead. I closed the tell-tale window, 
opening an air-tube, disguised the door to such a pitch that it should blear. the 
most expert eye, and stored the shelf, where formerly were heaped the Boleyn 
money-bags, with biscuit and water. Presently came a messenger from Half-naked, 
with words writ on the back of a playing card hid in the pack, whereby I was 
advertised there had been no small hue and cry over Outlaw’s body and _ his 
pointless sword, that nothing was known of Nan, and that suspicion, for all its 
kicking up the dust, turned its finger no more upon me than upon another. I 
knew what Nan must expect if she fell into my Lord Treasurer Cromwell’s hands, 
and that she could not choose but tell all; for what woman can endure the water 
question, or have four hundredweight laid upon her body, and still hold her 
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peace? So by day I hid in the woods, ready at night to slip into my burrow, 
but the months passed until by degrees I became weaned from my fears. One 
thing alone struck me all-to-shivered—that walking abroad on a moonlight night 
I left shining red footprints behind. Upon discovering this I never stirred out 
of doors when the moon was up. Once only in the winter, having heedlessly 
crossed the courtyard when the moon was flooding it, I almost went horn-mad_ to 
behold my tracks glistening upon the bricks. A night of awful suspense ensued, for 
those marks at daylight might have been visible to every eye, had not a_ snowfall 
effaced them. 

Upon Lord Wiltshire’s death the King escheated Hever, and I was left there 
unnoticed and unknown with the doorward and Harry of the Drawbridge. Some 
years later a famous personage arrived, which was Anne of Cleves with a 
straitened retinue. Her brother, the Duke of Cleves, declared with humour she 
was fortunate to need a retinue, and he was glad she had fared no worse. Ye 
who doubt, look at the Lord ‘Treasurer’s fate, who paid with life for want of 
taste in choosing the King of England his fourth wife. Upon her coming she 
displayed great humility, so thinking to fall in with her humour I made her the 
tender of a hair-shiyt, but this kindness she resented with no small heat, for she 
is no shamefaced damsel, and hath a comfortable store of Rotterdam tongue- 
mettle wherewith to supplement her English. As time passed, and I beheld her 
habited with a sarcenet tippet and a bracegirdle fine as angel-gold, and skirts fret 
with ‘Turkey work, I thought fitting to provide myself a coat of wrought velvet 
and velvet hose physician-wise. Moreover, she would be no idle dreamer, dreaming 
on an empty stomach, but sitting square in her two-bowed chair relishing a stoup 
of Gascony and a keg of Dutch herrings and watching the seethe-pot whilst I 
said Our Lady matins. Wherefore gave I much heed to the larder, setting before 
her no shamble-butcher’s stuff, but many a shin of beef and ragout of hog’s ears, 
and for breakfast a quarter-gallon of double-ale. So after a space she forgave 
the hair-shirt, and once, driving the cat from the board, playfully called me her 
chicken and drew my semblance with a quill. Nevertheless to this day, even here, 
she is something of a pebble in the King’s shoe. 

Often in the emerald half-light of my waking I muse upon those shadowy 
days, till presently the song-birds fill the morning with sweetness, and_ those 
sombre images grow faint in the acclaim of all those joyous little hearts. If Hever 
is to become to me a prison, | am used to its peaceful refuge, and my bonds, 
like those of lifelong captives, are grown so bright and dear I would not strike 
them from me if I durst. Rather, as I take my nooning, I dwell upon Lady 
Anne’s glad words, “ Quelle délicieuse retraite!” At evenlight in the hush of 
summer, or sitting alone in a rug-gown in the chimney listening through midwinter 
dusks to the sleet dashing against the lattice—it seems to me these floors might 
know again familiar and fugitive steps. Think of the motley throng that for a 
century hath lingered here amid life’s little comedies; the pretty women with 
faces of sweet-apple bloom; the children brimming with mirth; the whimsical 
characters; the gentle, the crusty—all decked with varying furbelows of fashion. 
Yet chiefly will these walls be graced by memories of her whose fate will be 
remembered when their stones are dust. 

Few survive of them that have flitted through the half-light of this witch-ridden 
tale. The King, grievously ill, still lives, though not many will answer ‘ Long live 
the King.” How awesome a company must mouth upon him when from his 
feather-bed he peers backward through the lurid pandemonium of his life! Had 
he not been born to the throne, he had certainly gone out of this world by the 
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steps and string. Lord Rochford, Mark Smeaton, Sir Henry Norris, Sir Francis 
Weston, Sir William Brereton were convicted with Anne Boleyn. Queen Katherine 
Howard and Lady Rochford have followed, and the like fate hath been meted to 
Elizabeth Barton, to the Maid of Kent and Doctor Bocking, to Lord Hungerford, 
to Lord Darcy and Lord Hussey, to the Marquis of Exeter and Lord Montacute, 
to the Earl of Surrey, the Marchioness of Exeter and the Countess of Salisbury,— 
and not least to Cromwell, the blacksmith-Secretary, to whom may hell give his 
just deserts. 

The Earl of Wiltshire having, like a great gentleman, lived his life of bondage 
to the world, died here in peace and sleeps yonder beside the church font-stone. 
His widow, which was Anne’s stepmother, hath survived to see the death or 
disgrace of a majority of those peers who sent the Queen to the block. Percy 
died childless, a wretched and broken-hearted man, having survived his first love 
little more than a year. 

In the stillness of many a happy morning I fill my cup with fair remembrance, 
and drink as it were a parting brimmer with the days when spurs were gold. I 
pluck a musk-rose in Anne Boleyn’s garden, a rose sprung from the seeds of them 
sne planted, a rose of splendid size and ruby colour, not forgetting how she loved 
a touch of royal purple in her doings. ‘To me it seems the ruby-heart of my 
love. Anne Boleyn’s garden... grown wild now, the flowers heaped in tangled 
clumps of bloom ... yet what whisperings are here beneath the harmony of 
summer! From the nooks and corners of this small herbary, amid monks-hoods 
and wake-robin and blue-blow, she gazed upon the world. Here, her reveries 
drew towards a line of life which led over the heads of them which wished her 
ill. Yonder often she idled, trampling the bloom of the grass. One day, walking 
thus, I saw her toss her head and laugh, as one that broods extraordinary 
mischief. Now I behold her only in the pathos of her silence. Soon the world 
will print its heavy talons upon her footsteps. I traverse the dale where the 
twelve trees grow and rest on the sward, whilst overhead, amid the tremulous 
tree-tops, a swift rustle of wings passeth, as though far-flown memories returned. 
Yonder on the upland, under great fragrant pines, was her favourite idlesse with 
long-drawn peeps through which she said were short-cuts to the mind’s horizon. 
On such a day as this, the happiest hours I have known are before me, sleeping 
in the sunshine. Here to-day, having made shift to bring this tongue-tied tale 
to a finish, I slake my thirst at the forest pool, where the touch of October's 
finger-tips spangles the trees: and I sit here in mine ash-coloured doublet, 
guessing at the riddles of existence, and laughing to think of the days when I 
was well-beseen and debonair and a mark for ladies to look on at the trellis. 

I have never abandoned my search for Nazareth Birdwhistle, albeit ten long 
years have passed, Sometimes in my heartbreak I think she can no longer be 
living, and picture her in that faraway land the song tells of, the words whereof 
still ring in mine ears: yet continually I delight myself with the ‘thought that 
on some thyme-scented morning I shall find her again. For who that beholds a 
sunrise need ever wholly despair! My remaining span would not seem worth a 
thistle-blow were this expectation utterly destroyed. In my rambles betwixt 
Edenrise and Senock, Nan’s image is vaguely present, and half-consciously I return 
to look for her at the hazel-coppice where one day we sat plaiting a wreath 
together, which all the world knows gave token each to other we burnt in_ love. 
Here, beneath the flickering branches, there is a sense of unseen hands outstretched. 


And if this confession of mine be some day discovered, as voyagers through lands 
once peopled come unaware upon a curious rock-hewn phrase,—I ask whoever 
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reads to stand alone, where it hath been pieced out--in the phantom calm of the 
autumn woods, amid their tapestry of green and red and russet shot with 
amber-gold—and from beneath that arras in whose half-light fancy wakes and 
memory kindles, to make the pensive distance where these statues jn the air of 
mine have flitted, and where, athwart the shadows, it seems to me my youth’s 
sweet love remains for ever young. 


(sic subscribitur) PERKIN DETHRIDGE. 


Mr. Dethridge’s hiding-place, which his hands so ingeniously disguised, having 
given up its secret, the lancet window has been opened, and the light of day 
admitted to the narrow recess within which he sought refuge when the spectre of 
Henry’s vengeance threatened. 

It is evident that the writer's mind had been shaken by his personal mis- 
adventures and by a haunting sense of danger. ‘The Queen’s fate and Nazareth 
Birdwhistle’s ominous disappearance cast a shadow over his maturity, and the 
allusions to such sinister fancies as the finger-mark on “the Venice glasse,” a 
“sense of outstretched hands,” and his own crimson footprints, reveal a disordered 
imagination. 

‘The mutation of his Italian name is curious: d’Artericcio in the English 
vernacular became Dethridge, although Henry, while changing the Italian “c” to 
the English ‘“z,” aimed at retaining what he supposed to be its original sound, 
The same mispronunciation occurred in the case of Mary Stuart’s lute player, 
whose name of Riccio has been handed down to us as Rizzio. 

In my possession is the tiny black-enamelled gold psalter which Anne Boleyn 
held upon the scaffold, to which allusion is made in the Dethridge narrative, and 
which in her last moments she gave to Mary Wyatt, one of the faithful ladies 
attending her. Its subsequent history is briefly mentioned by Miss Strickland in 
her “Lives of the Queens,” her last reference to it being as late as the year 
1721, when it was seen by Mr. Vertue in the ownership of Mr. George Wyatt of 
Charterhouse Square. 

The reader may judge whether there is reason to believe that the rapier found 
in the secret chamber is the blade referred to by Perkin Dethridge as having been 
given by the King to his fencing-master, and with which d’Artericcio’s son smote 
Raynold Outlaw through the body. It has been placed at Hever Castle in the 
hand of a suit of sixteenth-century armour, thus, as it were, still in the grasp of 
those fighting days. 

WILLIAM WaALDporF AsTOR. 
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After a lithograph by Fantin-Latour. 























FANTIN-LATOUR. 


BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


N the later years of the lifetime of 
an artist, when sull he is able to 
engage in excellent enterprises, but 

when already there stretches behind him 
a noble record of achievement, there 
comes an hour when it is recognised— 
not, perhaps, by the large public with 
whom he may never have been popular, 
but by the judges who are able to take 
count of what is really his value-—that 
his performances are somehow destined 
for more than passing approval, and that, 


insisteuce is no longer to incur the risk of 
overrating a success which might aforetime 
have been conjectured to owe something 
to chance. The big public still talk more 
of other people. ‘The dealer, or the 
publisher, who waxes rich by exploiting 
the commonplace taste, has not seen his 
way—will never, perhaps, see his way— 
to establish for the great man’s work 
sensational prices. It may be that but 
a moderate recompense is still his. But 
the man has taken his rank. He is 

















Portrait of Fantin-Latour, 1896. 


From a privale thotograph. 


while yet a contemporary, he is on the 
way to be a Classic. 

Then it is that the critics of his Art— 
whatever his Art may be—take courage 
to analyse with frankness and decision his 
achievement as a whole; feeling that his 
place is so secure, it is not only eulogy 
that is of service—that, they may be re- 
strained no longer in the marking of his 
deficiencies. ‘To point out his limitations 
is no longer to incur the risk of depriving 
him of his proper praise; and to pro- 
nounce that praise with cordiality and 





classed no longer with the merely fashion- 
able, the merely successful, or the merely 
eccentric. It is in the air, somehow, that— 
liked or not liked—he outlasts our day. 
That is the course, often, with Originality 
in Literature : it is the course, though to a 
less degree, with Originality in Painting. 
Had I to mention three artists, in pictorial 
Art, of whom my comment is just now 
especially true, it may be that the three 
whom I should name, as Classics in 
principle while with us still, are Legros, 
Whistler, Fantin-Latour. ; 
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manifestation of Nature or of some 
brother’s Art. Each has produced 
designs of grace and dignity, or 
curiously piquant, or very beautifully 
sad. 

Why, in a summary indication 
of what they—one or the other of 
these three—have felt so deeply, 
did I add, ‘‘ manifestation of some 
brother's Art,’ to “ manifestation 
of Nature”? Because, without 
that phrase, and that inclusion, 
Fantin-Latour could not be even 
roughly and rapidly expressed. He 
has felt Nature like the rest—or 
like himself, rather, and as much 
as the rest. More, however, than 
any other artist with whom I am 
acquainted, has he felt and given 
expression to the fascination of an 
Art not his own. ‘The art of Music 
has received from him—and more 
especially in his exquisite lithographs 
—even a greater and more insistent 
tribute than has been paid to it in 
the poetry of Browning. It is one of 
the features of his performance that 
he has rendered to Music this sur- 
prising and varied homage. More 
should be said of it in a_ later 
stage of my present essay, and much 
more should be said of it hereafter 
and elsewhere—for it requires say- 
ing. But for the moment I note 
the point—nay, prominently call 
attention to it—Fantin is the pic- 
torial artist who most of all has 
glorified Music. And having said 
this, I pass on. 

Fantin is known to the English 
picture-seer chiefly, at present, as a 
painter of Flowers ; and as a painter 
of flowers his fellow-countrymen, 








Morning. 


From the picture belonging to Messrs. Obach & Co. 


Each of these men of genius and high 
taste, in his peculiar place, has made quite 
evident a wholly exceptional command 
of the ¢echnique of his art: Whistler in 
Etching; Legros in Etching and _ in his 
draughtsmanship in Sepia and in Silver- 
point ; Fantin-Latour in Painting and in 
Lithography. Each has touched certain 
summits in ¢echnigue. And each, re- 
member—and this it is which makes the 
completion of his claim—has had on 
Human Life a wide or profound outlook ; 
has felt with special intensity this or that 


the French, are, at the same 
moment, as it happens, a little for- 
getting—at all events a little throwing 
into the background—his honourable pre- 
eminence. He has a later love than 
flowers ; and it is to his success in wooing 
that later love—which, in a measure, he 
had too, from the beginning ; but it was 


long more effaced and subdued—it is to 
his success in wooing that love, that 
French Criticism has of recent years 


been busy in doing justice. His painting 
of the Figure on the framed canvas, his 
draughtsmanship of the same on litho- 
graphic stone or ‘‘ transfer-paper ”—these 
things play a great part in his career ; and 




















it is the part in his career which most 
courts the attention of his compatriots. It 
is a part we have too much ignored. ‘This 
draughtsmanship, this painting of the Figure, 
is associated sometimes with what one may 
call his illustration of musical composition ; 
sometimes with pure Allegory, and some- 
times with subjects such as ‘‘ Eve,” or 
such as ‘“ The Bathers,” and “ La 
Toilette ” — subjects of invention or Fancy: 
subjects too, sometimes, of observation. 
Often the figure is undraped. Often, 
again, it is draped flowingly in robes or 
garments that assume a splendour of line 
second only to that of the figure itself, 
which, in half-concealing, they charmingly 
reveal. But the figure compositions of 
Fantin include much besides the nude 
and the classically draped. ‘They include 
Portraiture—the single head, the group of 
kinsmen or associates—and all the genre 
subjects—for genre subjects in a measure 
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somebody reading; someone busy with 
needlework ; men gathered in an atelier ; 
or a ménage @ deux, an artist and his wife, 
the one coaxing the strains of music from 
a wind instrument he bends over, the 
other playing the slow accompaniment— 
fingering the keys of the piano. ‘That is 
about the range of Fantin’s subjects. 
What is the mind, and what the special 
gifts, that the adequate treatment of these 
implies in the painter ? 

I said “painter.” But it must be 
remembered all the while that Fantin is 
lithographer as much as brushman—that 
is, not only that he is draughtsman as 
well as colourist (even as painter only, 
he might have to be that), for in good 
draughtsmanship resides, as Ingres has 
told us, “da probité de 2? Art” —but that he is 
draughtsman with the obligation of paying 
closest attention to the gradations between 
black and white : that he gets indeed true 














“Harold dans les Montagnes” (1884). 


After a lithograph by Fantin-Latour. 


they are—which, avoiding Incident for the 
most part, and avoiding wholly the very 
suggestion of Comedy, do yet portray the 
occupations of good homely people: 





whites, true blacks, but that one-half of his 
effect depends on the connecting links, the 
silvery greys that are present in abundance 
and variety between the highest lights 
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of the lithograph—depends 
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And something of 
the suavity of Fantin’s art—in the medium 
upon his 
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been treated: whatever may have been 
the medium. A word upon these things, 
Born in the year 1836, in the hill- 

















Didon. 


After a lithograph by Fantin-Latour. 


subtle employment of the greys that 
conduce to harmony. 

The subjects, then—the range of sub- 
jects, I mean—and the proportions and 
the periods in which the subjects have 


encompassed town of Southern France 
that gave birth to Stendhal, Fantin left 
Grenoble in early boyhood, and in Paris, 
where his family settled, he was the pupil, 
in Painting, of his father, Théodore 

















Fantin-Latour—an artist who exhibited 
in the Salons for many years, till 1866, 
in fact—and then of Lecoq de Boisbaud- 
ran, whose classes in the Rue de |’Ecole 
de Médecine proved formidable rivals, in 
the ’Fifties and the early ‘Sixties, of the 
classes at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Sending to the Salon of 1859 three 
pictures, young Fantin had all three re- 
turned upon his hands: even then his 
vision of life, his method of painting, was 
not of a kind to commend itself to the 
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busy with embroidery; and M. Léonce 
Bénédite, the Director of the Luxembourg 
—an interesting, enlightened, very modern 
critic of Fine Art, to whom France 
owes much, and England owes something 
considerable—tells us, in the most sub- 
stantial of his several writings on a master 
he has greatly appreciated, and whose 
fortunes, surely, he must have properly 
advanced, that until very lately it hung 
upon the wall of Fantin’s studio, on the 
Rive Gauche—in the Rue des Beaux Arts, 











Ny 








White roses. 
From the picture belonging to Mr. Edmund Davis. 


authorities of the day. Even in a study 
not meant to be extremely detailed, of 
his work—in that, indeed, which is in- 
tended to be an afergu rather than a 
treatise—it is worth recording what those 
pictures were. One of them was a por- 
trait of the young painter himself. ‘The 
piece is lodged now in the Museum of 
his native town. Another was a vision 
of his. sister, reading. Its whereabouts 
seems, for the present, to be unrecorded. 
A third—the most important—was of two 
young women (his sisters both of them, 
I believe), the one reading, the other 





I believe. It has passed lately, M. 
Bénedite reminds us, into the hands of 
M. Klotz. In ’61—accepted now—there 
were two portraits sent to the Salon: in 
63 “La Lecture.” But in ’63, along with 
something accepted, something was re- 
fused ; for, in the Salon des Refusés, held 
that year, Fantin broke fresh ground with 
a “ Féerie,” which had had, of course, by 
refusal elsewhere, to be qualified for ex- 
hibition in the particular place where it 
at last saw light. Next year, a “ Hom- 
mage a Delacroix”—a painter whose 
independence had fascinated Fantin— 
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showed another phase of imaginative 
capacity ; and in the same season a scene 
from Zannhaiiser was the first of his 
dealings with the art of Music. 

Thus far, and on indeed until the early 
‘Seventies, there 
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is never, in figure-painting, a realist in 
the sense of fidelity to an_ individual 
figure. ‘The attractiveness of the excellent 
figure with just an excellent fault or two— 
bringing it very near home to us—he 

voluntarily sacri- 





is no mention, 
in M. Bénédite’s 
list (appended to 
an interesting 
volume to which 
I am of necessity 
indebted), of the 
accomplishment 
of even one of 
these Flower 
Pieces—flower 
and fruit pieces 
occasionally —by 
which we greatly 
know him; but 


Fantin had es- 
tablished _ rela- 
tions, by this 
time, with the 


markets and 
amateurs of 
London (chiefly 
through Edwin 
Edwards, whose 
widow remains 
an authority on 
all his work), 
and flower pieces 
not exhibited, or 
not  conspicu- 
ously noticed, 
in Paris, were 
exhibited here ; 
and here, albeit 
slowly at first, 
they were as- 
suredly sold. 
But to the 
early years—the 
earlier years at 
all events —be- 
long, in addition 
to what has been 








fices, preferring, 
rather, the ideal, 
not to say the 
abstract ; and in 
this — consider- 
ing what are his 
subjects—he is 
absolutely right. 
For Allegory is 
not concerned, 
and the illustra- 
tion of great 
Music is not 
concerned, with 
the accidents of 
the model. 
These would 
localise it far 
too much, and 
narrow it far too 
much, Thetype, 
the noble type, 
and not the in- 
dividual a little 
disfigured by the 
chances and 
changes of our 
mortal life, is 
what is necessary 
and what is de- 
lightful when an 
artist engages 
himself with the 
themes of Fantin 
in the painting 
of the Nude or 


of the lightly 
draped. But the 
moment the 
artist—I am 


speaking of 
Fantin himself — 
leaves ideal com- 








enumerated — al- 
ready, not only 
single portraits, 
but portrait groups; and these things 
display, it may be even more conclu- 
sively than any other of his compo- 
sitions, Fantin’s artistic reticence, his 
artistic restraint. In figure-painting, 
Fantin is not a realist, except in so far 
as he is a correct draughtsman. He 


Night. 
After the picture belonging to Messrs. Obach & Co. 


position, aban- 
dons the theme 
in which he has 
no reason and no right to remind us of 
the little fault mixed with the great virtue 
of the figure we find charming in actual 
life to-day—he is concerned no longer with 
the abstract, with the type; he seizes 
—though still quietly, modestly, and 
with reticence—the characteristics of the 
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individual ; and thus in his portrait groups, 
while no one asserts himself, no one is 
suppressed, or generalised, but quietly 
rather, and effectually, is there disclosed 
the soul of each person of the drama. In 
this sense, and in this sense only—save, 
as I said before, in the sense of knowing 
draughtsmanship—does Fantin become a 
realist. ‘The ‘‘ Atelier aux Batignolles ”—a 
most important composition, shown at 
the Salon in 1870, and acquired for the 
Luxembourg in 1892—groups together 
unforgettable portraits of Emile Zola, a 
beginner then, and Manet, an innovator, 
and Claude Monet, a Revolutionary— 
people in the vanguard of the Arts. 

To about the extent that in the previous 
paragraph I have endeavoured to indicate, 
Fantin—realist in Portraiture —is a realist 
in Flower Painting. Poetic realist, after all. 
The individuality of the flower, and its own 
true lines, its personal charm, counts with 
him. I have hardly the need to remark 
that he is never botanical. The flower— 
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an element in decoration ; to lend itself 
to the perfecting of a pageant—to be 
turned to those uses, in fine, which, with 
many a Dutch and Flemish painter, from 
Van Huysum and Van Aelst downwards, 
were the uses to which the flower was 
applied in Art. The impossible creation, 
which yet has majesty about it, an attrac- 
tion and stateliness of its own, not to 
be gainsaid, is no part of the scheme 
of Fantin, whose flower pieces show us 
flowers—the one white rose or the varied 
nosegay— much as we to-day arrange and 
group them. ‘They are in a clear glass, 
probably ; and the glass is prettily indi- 
cated. And their background—dquiet, 
harmonious, very little varied as our eyes 
pass along its surface, inch by inch—is 
merely an appropriate curtain. It is 
never a space lit by atmosphere—a space 
with a distance that is measurable, that 
may itself be of interest, that we must 
take account of. That —it may be argued 
—might distract the attention of the 

















Coin de table. 
From the picture belonging to M. J. Mancini, Paris. 


be it rose or zinnia, white heather, carnation 
or chrysanthemum —is always considered 
with some view to its decorative effect ; 
but it is not invited to pose—to be merely 


spectator, and would complicate the pro- 
blem of the artist. ‘The only living flower 
painter whom, till lately, when I have seen 
some pieces by Clausen, it would have 
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occurred to me to name for a moment in 
connection with a master so universally 
admitted as Fantin, does in this matter 
proceed in different method. I speak of 
Francis James. 

Francis James—in his delightful water- 
colours—runs, with hitherto no dire result, 
the little risk of “ distracting the atten- 
tion”; he does “complicate the problem” 
—or, rather, he suggests at the least, by 
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vitality of the flower—which is the great 
charm, after all, to the noble flower 
painter—that sense the noble flower 
painter has, and gives us, of being in the 
presence of living things, of things that are 
beautiful, of things that suffer and enjoy. 
So these two artists—-differing a little in 
detail and in method ; differing it may be, 
in technical accomplishment—differ not 
at all in spirit. ‘The noble flower painter, 

















Eve. 
After a lithograph by Fantin-Latour. 


his background of brocade it may be, very 
often—by his intervening yard or so of 
air, in any case—that there is this problem 
to solve. But, having intelligently recog- 
nised its existence, Francis James does 
not carry his labour so far as to actually 
and completely solve it. ‘That would be 
to paint not flowers, but an atmosphere 
in which flowers happen to be. And it 
would mean the sacrifice of something of 
the freshness, something of the fascinating 


indeed—-whether Fantin, Diaz, James, or 
Clausen—poetises his theme ; while faith- 
ful to the essential, yet refines upon 
the fact. And what the mere botanical 
draughtsman would convey with a precision 
that does not exclude crudity, he renders 
with a flowing palette, charged with colour 
at once opulent and discreet. 

But I have said enough about the 
flowers and the treatment of them. 
“Only flowers !” —people are accustomed 
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Fantin- Latour. 


by 





After a lithograph 
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to say. ‘Only still-life!” is the verdict 
still, I suppose, of the Philistine upon 
Chardin. “Cocks and hens!”—the 
verdict of the Philistine on Hondecoeter. 
What does that disparagement imply? It 
implies, upon the part of those who make 
it, the absence of perception of the beauty 
of the material that is in the world. 
These people want associations, and not 
beauty: self-conscious dignity, and not 
delight, and inward elevation. ‘‘ Only 
flowers!” M. Bénédite at least has a 
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not only in his flower painting that Fantin 
Latour is a colourist. And it is not only 
in his painting of the figure. Colour— 
the translation of colour, the translation 
learned and expressive—we find in the 
lithographs of the figure, and in that 
single lithograph, a large lithograph, of 
flowers, which began and ended Fantin’s 
treatment, in a medium so much his own, 
of the “little divine things” recorded by 
him with untiring art upon a hundred 
canvases. Successful, wonderfully subtle, 

















The Bathers. 


From a lithograph by Fantin-Latour. 


better phrase about them: “ Les fleurs— 
ces petites choses divines.” 

Andnow, the Figure Painting—the figure 
draughtsmanship—of M. Fantin-Latour. 

If a man is not a colourist he has 
no business with canvases. The copper 
plate may be for him, or the lithographic 
stone, or the pen of the black and white 
draughtsman—only the last, indeed, I 
think, if he is not a colourist in feeling ; 
for the plate of the etcher, the stone of 
the lithographer, demand, in many cases 
at least, not only line, but tone, and the 
delicate perception of tone is allied very 
much to the perception of colour, It is 


as that lithograph is, I suppose that Fantin 
felt the need, in flowers, of actual colour 
—the puce and purple, rose and lilac, 
orange and green: not only the transla- 
tions of them. 

But such need he has not felt in his 
recording of the figure ; and accordingly 
his lithographs of the figure are not only 
as estimable, but also as numerous 
perhaps more numerous even —than are 
the canvases he has devoted to it. ‘Two 
causes contribute to this,—at least I seem 
to discern them. ‘The actual brush-work 
of Fantin—actively perfect, not passively 
inoffensive, in Flower Painting—is less 
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actively excellent in the painting of the 


Figure. ‘There are more degrees in its 
5 E 
goodness. Again, though Fantin’s flesh- 


colour is that of a born figure painter 
—to this extent at least, that it is never 
unduly hot upon the one hand, nor, on the 
other, chalky —yet still it is not the flesh- 
colour of the Venetian, the flesh-colour 
of Etty, of Carolus Duran even at its 
best—it is less than these the study of 
the palpitating life of the actual model. 
Hence, the black and white of the litho- 
graph—the black and grey, shall I say, 
rather, of its subtle gradations ?—expresses 
very adequately, with harmony and charm, 
the figure as Fantin conceives it. 

Grace with correctness is the note of 
Fantin’s figure drawing—respect for an 
ideal borne carefully in mind: an ideal 
that permits of elegance and_ secures 
suavity. Who are his masters in this 
matter ?—one may fairly ask. Who, per- 
haps unconsciously to himself, have been 
his exemplars? With whom at least has 
he affinity? For his day was too late 
a one, for him, for anybody, to approach 
the figure with quite that novelty of vision 
and presentation which has been his in 
flower-painting. The figure painter of 
to-day must have forerunners who bear 
a certain likeness to him just as inevitably 
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as must the writer of novels. ‘lhe thing 
has been done perfectly already : so very 
long—so very often. 

Yet, in answering the question, one can 
happily remember, Fantin is in no sense 
an imitator. He has never copied; he 
has gleaned a little, and combined. In 
composition of the figure—in his view 
and interest in it—I trace reminders of 
one great School, and of two artists who 
did not belong to it. One of these artists 
is Correggio. Correggio flung upon the 
dome of Parma figures from some such 
world as that which peoples the /euc//es 
volantes of M. Fantin’s poetic lithographs. 
What a suavity is theirs! And, in their 
suavity, I see in them reminders of a 
French draughtsman, suave and restrained 
—reminders only, I admit—of the poetic 
draughtsman of a hundred years ago— 
reminders of Prudhon. ‘These are the 
two artists. But what is the School? 
It scarcely needs to be named. No 
other School than that of Venice—Venice 
from Giorgione to ‘Titian—could be 
answerable for having (were it even only 
in appearance and conjecture) contributed 
to the endowment of the art of Fantin 
the greatest of its qualities—now a serene 
and dignified luxury, now a solemnity, 
and always a charm. 

















Nude studies. 
From the picture belonging to Mr. J. S. Forbes. 
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BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


HAT is it to grow old? 
Is it the bleaching hair, 
Dim eyes, slow limbs and cold 
Where once quick pulses were ? 
Numbed, waning energies, + 
Low springs of life which freeze? 
These ills age brings indeed, but there are more than these : 


Faith that no more may burn, . 
Yearnings that sink and die; | 
Shafts that to earth return, 
Scorning th’ elusive sky ; 
Content which climbs no more 
The white peaks loved before ; 

Bright visions lost with youth which nought can now restore. 


The glowing love of Right 

Quenched by a gradual chill ; 

The eye that shuns the light, 

The hesitating will ; 

The once clear gaze devout 

Blinded by clouds of doubt 
Wherein the sun and stars fade gradually out. 


Yet not alone with loss 

Of strenuous heart and brain, 

Age comes nor bears its cross 

Of failure and of pain. 

The ebbing tide of sense, 

Cleansing time’s long offence, , 
Leaves the worn soul, once more, reclothed with innocence. 


To thrill with tender ruth 
For weak lives, old and young ; 
To glorify the truth 


With dauntless pen and tongue ; 
Still to ensue the Right, 
Braving the world’s despite— 
This is the crown of Age that mounts thro’ Love to Light. 
404 
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BY MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


HE whole orchard was a glory of 
apple-blossom. <A flush of pink 
and white, in great clouds of 

softness, between the blue sky and the 
green grass. 

Two lovers, young and pleasant to look 
upon, moved slowly among the trees. 
The golden sunlight played all about 
them, through the branches and under 
their feet. A number of finches were at 
work in the coppice that bordered the 
apple-field. Their twitterings and flitter- 
ings seemed everywhere. One only had 
struck work—to sing. The world, in its 
million conscious throbbings, was full of 
the music of nesting and pairing and 
making love. ‘The buds burst open 
to see, 

“Tt’s no use. It can’t be,” said the 
young man, despondingly. He was a 
tall young man, well-grown, but pale and 
thin, with the serious countenance of a 
student who takes to heart the studies he 
has chosen for his own, 

“Oh, Bart!” she said, for that was 
his name —Bartholomew. 

“ Your father won’t let us marry, unless 
he can keep you here in this village. 
And how can I stay in the village, unless 
they elect me as minister? And they'll 
never elect me as minister unless Elder 
Preek approves of my sermon. And how 
can I ever hope to preach a sermon of 
which Elder Preek will approve ?” 

He turned on her in melancholy triumph. 
He had never put the case so succinctly 
before. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” she replied sadly. 
“But—oh, Bart!—at least you might 
try.” 

“T have been trying—turning it over 
in my mind—for weeks and months, ever 
since the parish here fell vacant. ‘Trying ! 
Dear Heaven, how I have tried! All 
these days I have been working at to- 
morrow’s sermon. All this morning I 
have been polishing it, twisting it, and 


? 


? 


‘ 


picking out the faults. What’s the good ? 
It doesn’t read a bit like Elder Preek !” 

“ Perhaps,” she said faintly, “they won’t 
mind so very much what he thinks.” 

“You know better, Katrine. The 
whole lot of them lie in the hollow of the 
Elder’s horny palm. ‘The religious life of 
five thousand souls is entirely dependent 
on the crabbed theology, the metaphysical 
freaks, of a tyrannous old pump-maker. 
The Apostle Paul himself wouldn’t stand 
a chance against Elder Preek.” 

** Do you know,” she said meditatively, 
“that’s what I’ve been thinking.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t. Try Preek 
with some properly amended text, and 
I'll wager he’ll tell you it isn’t true.” 


**T don’t mean that exactly. I mean— 
Bart, I could never tell you what I 
mean.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s so horribly wicked,” 


she almost whispered: “I 
it out of my head at nights, 
horribly wicked, Bart.” 

“Can you think of wicked things, 
Katrine ?” 

“If you only knew!” she answered, 
“Tt’s a way that might succeed, Bart— 
a horribly wicked way.” 

He laughed, and an apple-blossom 
fluttered to his feet. 

‘Supposing you took an old sermon,” 
she whispered, her head against his 
shoulder, “a _ very, very old sermon, 
one of those by the seventeenth-century 
divines who preach that the chief delight 
of the saints will be watching the torments 
of the damned, and supposing you made 
your discourse out of that for to-morrow ?” 
Her tones were not absolutely serious, 
in spite of herself—a medley of hope and 
despair. 

“It would spoil in the making,” he 
answered. “Katrine, if you don’t look 
out, Elder Preek will be enjoying your 
torments some day.” ‘Then he caught her 
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to his breast and kissed her vehemently, 
miserably, again and again. She dis- 
engaged herself, but, instead of smiling, 
began to cry. A moment afterwards she 
wiped her eyes. “It’s too bad,” she 
said, looking away. “ All our happiness— 
the whole future—ruined by one dreadful 
old man!” And she walked off quickly 
to the farmhouse, to hide her face in her 
motherly mother’s lap. 

Bart Visser also went back to his 
mother, the schoolmaster’s widow, in her 
humbler cottage against the firs. The 
shadows were sloping downwards; the 
day was sinking to rest. During their 
five-o’clock dinner he remained silent, 
absorbed in reflections on ecclesiasticism 
as contrasted with theology, and religion 
as estranged from both. His mother, a 
proud smile of approval on her counten- 
ance, left him to what she believed was 
prayerful consideration of his coming 
discourse. For her, as she sat munching 
her cabbage and sausages, this world had 
but little left to pray over. ‘True, she 
had prayed much, and worked more, 
through the slow past years. In poverty 
and hard battle and desperate longing 
she had dragged her only child to the 
foot of the pulpit he was now preparing 
to mount. And now Providence, that 
had often seemed inimical, had blessed 
her beyond her wildest aspirations. For 
there are many pulpits in Holland, and 
but few within tke circle of her rustic 
experience. Who could have dared to 
forctell that the young candidate’s first 
trial sermon would be preached in the 
church that had seen him worship as a 
child? Not for a moment did she doubt 
that the manifest hand of God, which had 
removed the former pastor, would safely 
pilot the candidate into the vacant manse. 
She would see him settled as pastor of 
her own village, the happy husband of a 
not impecunious and altogether delightful 
wife. Every time she realised this 
certain and immediate future, her eyes 
filled with joyful tears. In a few days, 
she felt, she could sing her “Nunc 
dimittis,” with a reserve, as will occur, for 
a not too early hearing. 

After dinner he came down to the 
lamp, with his manuscript in his hand. 
She established herself in her arm-chuir 
and took up her needlework, trembling 
with glorious anticipation. Then he 


read, uninterruptedly, for little less than 
Occasionally his voice shook, 


an hour. 
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but he eagerly steadied it. Half-way, she 
laid down her needlework in a tremble 
on her lap, and sat gazing at him. All 
her soul was in her face. 

‘* Amen,” he read, and remained silent, 
staring straight in front of him, away from 
her. She neither moved nor spoke. 
‘The whole room was full of a solemn 
stillness. And the lock in the mother’s 
eyes was adoration—of him. 

The clock struck loudly, eight slow 
strokes, rousing him. 

“I shall never be minister here,” he 
said. 

“What ?” she screamed. Her needle- 
work fell to the floor. ‘‘ You frightened 
me,” she said; “but you were always 
like that, Bart—no courage !” 

“It wants more courage to preach 
that sermon than to leave it unpreached,” 
he replied, nettled. “But I couldn’t do 
better, if I tried.” 

“Nonsense !” said the mother. 
beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful or not, mother, it won’t 
‘fetch’ Elder Preek. And you know as 
well as I, that the others ’l] look at him 
all the time. If he doesn’t nod—and he 
wont nod— Heavens, I might speak with . 
the tongues of men and of angels, what’s 
the use, as long as I haven’t got Elder 
Preek ?” 

She sat listening, long after he had 
ceased, bitterly, to speak. Then she 
gasped : 

“ Are you—sure ?” 

“Yes; and so are you.” 

“JT don’t mean about their going by 
him,” she continued in a curious voice. 
“That I know. But about his not 
approving. Why?” 

“ Because I can’t get into his religious 
twist, mother. It is all a religious twist. 
Didn’t you see I hadn’t got it, as I 
read ?” 

“No. I was only thinking of the 
beautiful, beautiful things you said.” 

“It’s not the phraseology only. 


Sikes 


I’ve 


tried to use that as far as I honestly 


could,” he continued, speaking more to 
himself than to her, ‘I’ve never said... 
but the subject’s too holy to dwell upon.” 
He shook himself irritably. ‘“ There lies 
my sermon!”—he pointed—“ Jacta est 
alea !” 

‘* What, dear ?” 

“The place is 
myself.” 

“God will,” 


Her voice quivered. 
lost. I can’t help 
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“No use asking Him. - He can’t.” 

Her lips framed two words, left 
unspoken. “TI will,” they said to herself. 

Aloud she exclaimed, almost imperi- 
ously: “Read me parts again. Read 
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of the smoothness and cut them in the 
heart, sentences intended to be gentle 
and pious, that caught false reflections 
from the irony of his accent and features 
until they towered threatening above 


‘Then he held her to his breast and kissed her vehemently.” 


them slowly. 
disapprove of.” 

“T have expunged those already,” he 
said, with what would have been a 
twinkle had it not died into a frown. 
“Twice as many remain.” 

“Read!” she commanded, and he 
obeyed. It was a terrible reading, this 
second one, of fragments that rose out 


Parts you feel sure he will 


them, ready to fall and crush truth 
beneath their imaginary weight. Half- 


way she stopped him. 

“True,” she said : “it is not Neighbour 
Preek’s religion. It is the religion of 
Jesus Christ.” 

He did not answer, for he could not. 
And so they sat in silence till there came 
a knocking at the door. Katrine stood 
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before them. Her breast heaved, her 
cheeks were aflame. 

He started up. ‘* What is it ?” 

She dropped into a chair. 

“T was coming here,” she said, “and 
Jan Jansen joined me. I think he had 
been watching for me. And he asked 
me—he !—to give you up and be his 
wife.” 

“ Jan Jansen !” cried the widow, turning 
whiter than a sheet. 

‘“‘Preek’s nephew !” 
candidate. 

*He’s past forty, and a ne’er-do-weel, 
and he drinks!” cried the indignant 
damsel. 

“ Thirty-eight,” gasped 
They both stared at her. 

*Pon’t make him older or worse than 
he is,” said the widow, recovering herself 
and speaking with asperity. 

“ He’s old enough and bad enough,” 
said the son. 

“And like enough to be a dangerous 
rival to you, my boy,” remarked his 
mother. 

Katrine laughed, in scorn. 

“An enemy perhaps—not a rival,” she 
said. “Id die an old maid before I’d 
marry that boozing, bloated brute.” 

The widow shrank away as if in pain. 
“Yes, yes,” she murmured. “True. 
You mustn’t die an old maid, Katrine.” 
And then the two lovers talked sadly of 
their prospects, while the mother stitched 
with downcast eyes. 

Half an hour later he took his sweetheart 
home along the sleeping meadows, that 
breathe in sleep. The night was soft about 
them —he loved her as they went. 

By the plank across the ditch she 
halted. “Father might see you!” she 
said, and, kissing him, went on alone. 

She heard voices at the open door. 
Elder Preek was saying ‘‘ Good-bye” to 
her father. 

“Ah, here she is!” said the Elder. 
‘Well, you can tell her what I came for.” 

“Tell her yourself,” replied her father’s 
fluent growl. He was a violent, bucolic, 
unreasonable man. Very different from 
thin Elder Preek, with his clear-cut nose 
and parchmenty death’s-head, and pale 
cod-fish eyes. 

“Well, my dear, I have come to your 
father to ask your hand for my nephew,” 
announced the Elder. 

‘He shall have her,” said the farmer. 

“The young man is devotedly attached 


1” 


exclaimed the 


the widow. 
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to you,” continued Elder Preek. ‘‘ Also 
he is not without earthly possessions.” 

“Fifteen thousand guilders,” put in the 
farmer, with a cluck of his tongue. 

* He drinks,” said Katrine. 

“Fie, for shame!” exclaimed 
Elder. 

“She shall take him,” persisted her 
father. 

“Where is your maiden modesty?” 
expostulated the Elder. 

““T won’t marry him,” said Katrine. 

“You shall marry no one else!” 
bellowed her father. 

She was silent. In the dusk her whole 
attitude betokened rebelliousness. 

**T want to marry Bart,” she said. 

Elder Preek gave a snarl, like a dog. 

“ All right!” laughed her father, spite- 
fully. “I swear you shall marry Jan 
Jansen, or, if you don’t marry him, well, 
then—Bart!” He repeated the words 
with a truculent snigger. Already he 
saw her mistress of the fifteen thousand 
guilders. 

** Bart! Oh, of course,” said the Elder. 
“Oh yes, of course. Bart! Of course!” 
His tones were full of menace. He left 
the two standing in the dark by their 
doorstep, and walked away briskly out 
of sight. His homeward path led through 
a coppice and a short stretch of pine 
wood. It was very dark between the 
pines. He checked his pace, stumbling 
occasionally as he went. 

A single star had pierced the blackness, 
shining clear through the tops of the 
trees. 

“Lead us not into temptation!” said 
the Elder. He said it over and over 
again as he went along. He stopped to 
say it, with renewed energy. Then he 
knelt down in the dark, on the moss by 
the path-side, and prayed. He prayed 
for guidance, that, in his high office, he 


the 


might remain impartial, as an_ elder 
should. He had run away from his 


human predilections by the farmhouse 
door. His prayer was honest enough in 
its way, Heaven, that listened to it, 
knows! He rose, greatly content with it, 
convinced of his moral victory, resolved 
to do his duty. The clerical question— 
solemn thought !— should remain entirely 
independent of the matrimonial one. 
The care of souls is not a thing to tamper 
with. And besides, there were always 
the fifteen thousand guilders to fall back 
upon. Whether Bart got the parish or 
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not, Jan Jansen was a rich man compared _ linen. 
to him, 


The old man reached home with a 
countenance once more serene, or at any 


He cleaned and arranged his big 
spectacles as usual, and read the evening 
chapter out of Ezra, the maid-servant 
yawning as usual, especially on Saturdays, 


 Half-way, she laid down her needlework in a tremble” (p. 466). 


rate expressionless. His wife and children 
were accustomed to see it so. The un- 
married daughter got him his Saturday 
evening “pap”; the wife laid out his 
Sunday things, the black suit, the spotless 


half dead with the scrubbingsand sloppings, 
the earthly tribulation and manifold mess. 

He was undressing with slow precision, 
and descanting to his humbly acquiescent 
wife on the sacred probabilities of the 
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morrow, when a handful of gravel was 
thrown at the illuminated window-pane. 
“The young man may be very worthy, 
I do not doubt,” he was saying, “ but, 
personally, I am afraid of these young 
slips of theology. The Overstad Pro- 
fessors rely on their own talents and not 
on the Word. What, I ask, is theology 
without the Word? Well, we shall see 
what we shall see. But it isn’t learning 
that makes men preachers. It is power. 
And what is power but acceptance of the 
Word? ‘They say the Bible was written 
in Greek, the poor foolish ones! ‘The 
Bible was written in our hearts.” 

His wife, who had heard all this daily 
for years, nodded approval, yawning 
nearly as distinctly as the maid had done. 
She started at the crash of the gravel, 
almost welcoming the diversion all the 
same, 

It was a good thing the Elder had not 
reached his weekly tepid tub, or the whole 
course of events would have been altered. 
Now he solemnly opened the window and 
solemnly demanded what was wrong. 

“Come down! I must speak to you,” 
replied a woman’s voice. 

* Bart’s mother!” ejaculated the Elder, 
drawing back his head. 

“Don’t go—she will only bother you,” 
expostulated the wife. 

“TIT must,” replied Preek, already re- 
adjusting his clothing. 

She called out something after him 
about the water getting cold; but his 
even soul, suddenly fluttered, was not in 
a mood to think of tubs, 

“What do you come here for at this 
time of night ?” he cried, hurriedly letting 
the widow in and closing the door. His 
voice trembled, with forebodings of harm, 

“Well,” she replied, ‘‘ you can’t say I 
trouble you often. We haven’t spoken to 
each other for—how long is it ?—nigh on 
forty years,” 

“All the more reason for me to ask you 
why you come to me now, at ten o’clock 
at night, and fling gravel at the window.” 

“T didn’t want to disturb your children 
or the neighbours,” she made answer. 
Her voice also, in its gasps, betrayed 
emotion. She caught at the shawl about 
her throat and tore it away. 

‘Sit down,” he suggested. 

“No,” she said, quickly, like a blow. 
And, fighting for breath as she stood 
against the wall, she continued: ‘My 
son’s future is in your hands to-morrow. 


I have come about that. You know it. 
You must get him the parish.” 

“That will not depend upon any 
favouritism of mine,” he answered. ‘The 
Lord e 

She waved the phrase aside. “ Forty 
years ago you also used such words as 
those,” she said. 

“T confess it,” he answered humbly. 
“ But forty years ago I did not mean 
them ; now I do.” y 

“*T also mean what I say,” she retorted 
grimly. ‘Conversation is best on those 
terms. Would that ours had always been 
such! And I say that you, who can do 
it, must do this thing for my son, Bart. 
Must !—do you hear ?” 

“Must me no musts!” he cried, turn- 
ing fiercely—yet weakly, as a cat, not a 
dog, turns at bay. 

In her face was the dog’s resolve. 
“We understand each other,” she said. 
“For nigh on forty years I have not 
darkened your door. The last time I 
stood here, on this very spot, a girl of 
eighteen, I had come to plead for my 
child. You sent me away.” 

**T looked after the child,” he said 
sullenly. 

* Now I am here again. Never should 
I have darkened this door, Jan Preek, 
but for the madness of a mother’s love ! 
Nor shall I slink away now, as I did then, 
to hide myself and my child from your 
sight. ‘To-morrow I shall sit opposite 
you in the church. I shall watch you 
all the time. You shall nod that cursed 
nod of yours that the angels laugh at— 
or weep; you shall sit nodding hke a— 
like a Chinese doll, you scoundrel!” 

He put up his hand. “Do not call 
me that!” he cried pleadingly. 

She stopped, aghast, all her elequence 
checked. ‘“ I—not—to call you that?” 

“‘T wasn’t converted then, Mary. Not 
that I should dare to call myself con- 
verted now. But I was a young man. 
It’s as the twenty-fifth psalm says: ‘ Re- 
member not the transgressions of my 
youth ne 

“And I don’t remember them,” she 
interrupted violently. ‘‘ I’ve kept out of 
your way, as you’ve kept out of mine. 
But now, by the Heaven that hears me, 
you shall do this thing for my son!” 

“Tsn’t the other your son as well?” 
he cried. “You forget that the one son’s 
hope is the other son’s despair !” 

“T forget nothing. Could I but forget 























Jan Jansen! The other day he came up 
behind me in a narrow path. ‘Get out 
of my way!’ he says, drunk—and went 
stumbling by. ‘‘That’s my son,’ says I: 
‘thank God no one knows it but I— 
and you!’” She pointed her finger on 
the old man’s breast. ‘Then she broke 
out: “ He’s not my son, not he, not my 
son. Bart’s my son, that’s the light of 
my eyes! Bart’s my son, that’s as unlike 
the other as my husband was unlike 
you !” 

“At any rate, you’ve little cause to 
complain. He doesn’t shame you as he 
shames me, my precious so-called nephew. 
And all my own children so respectable ! 
Oh dear! But look here, Mary ”—his 
tone grew bright and _ businesslike—“ this 
marriage with Katrine ‘Il be the saving 
of him. He’s mad to have her, and he'll 
promise anything. He’s going to take 
the pledge. ‘Tosaveasinner—eh? And 
that your own son?” He peered into 
her face. She gazed steadily back. 

“Not as good.as Bart, I grant you,” 
he went on. ‘ But there’s more joy in 
heaven—you remember? He'll settle 
down and grow serious, as many a man 
has done !” 

“ As you have done,” she answered. 

“My sins are as scarlet. I trust that 
some day they may become whiter than 
snow.” 

“Tf they don’t, it won’t be for want of 
plastering,” she replied, misjudging him 
to the end, in her bitter sense of injury. 
“Well, you must know what you do. I’m 
going back. If you don’t nod approval 
of the sermon to-morrow——-” she paused. 
He looked at her anxiously. 

“If you don’t—I get up at the end of 
the service and tell the story of Jan 
Jansen to the whole congregation.” 

He still gazed at her. It was no use 
trying to weaken the meaning in those 
steadfast eyes of hers. 

“My wife!” he gasped. 

“Look to her. ‘That is your affair, 
not mine. I have never troubled her, 
nor you. I have no desire to trouble 
her now. And you”-—she clenched her 
fist—“ you would ruin my child’s happi- 
ness !” 

“But you don’t understand,” he pro- 
tested, desperately. ‘It isn’t a question 
of wanting or not wanting. My con- 
science * 

“Go, talk about that with Jan Jansen,” 
she answered, and left him. 
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He continued after her, following to 
the door: “The things of the house of 
the Lord, entrusted to my keeping 

But she only turned in the dark and 
the night-wind: “What I have sworn 
I have sworn,” she said. 

Like a man dazed he groped his way 
upstairs, to be scolded by his wife because 
the water had gone cold. For the first 
time since their marriage he got into his 
bed this Saturday night unwashed. What 
was the use of cleansing? He could not 
wash his soul. 

Not that the weight of ancient sin lay 
heavy upon it. There was little room in 
his religion for regrets at the inevitable 
perversity of the old Adam. Sin, in fact, 
was its corner-stone. Nothing could be 
more gratifying than conviction of sin, 
especially as the wrong-doing was always 
past and over before the conviction came. 
You were convinced of your own dead 
sins or of your neighbour’s active ones. 
But the sudden results of your trans- 
gression alive and screaming around you— 
these were a very different matter. 





He tossed in his bed till he could 
endure the strain no longer. His was 


not the sort of piety that can pray lying 
down or in unspoken words. He got out 
on to the floor, in the chill darkness, and, 
kneeling by the bedside, poured forth 
continuous pleadings for a way of escape. 
What he asked, but did not hope for, 
was simply that the young man’s sermon 
might prove a truly orthodox one, a source 
of blessing unto many, a legitimate re- 
commendation to all. What appeal could 
be more-righteous ? Ifit were not granted, 
then he, the Elder, would fall as a martyr 
to the holiest of human responsibilities— 
he shuddered as he thought of the depth 
of the fall. His home life, as a husband 
and father, his public position, his name 
as a shepherd of other people’s souls! 
He groaned aloud, praying on and on. 
His wife awoke and asked if anything was 
the matter. He answered that he was 
wrestling with the Devil. She turned 
on her side and slept. To _ himself, 
however, he felt that he was wrestling 
with God. 

Yet the struggle was clearer than when, 
a couple of hours ago, he had wanted to 
act on Jan Jansen’s behalf. Now he was 
being tempted, in the saving of himself, 
to lie against the Almighty. All this he 


saw distinctly, black and white in the 
He 


routine of his theological reasoning. 
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shrank down quivering the 
counterpane, and prayed. 

In the morning his daughter found him 
absent-minded. She was not surprised, 
considering the importance of the 
approaching function. She saw his lips 
move repeatedly, and awe fell upon her. 

The first face that he beheld in the 
full village church was the widow's. 
When the organ pealed forth the loud 
words of the opening psalm, in an out- 
burst of voices, he had issued from the 
vestry with the other office-bearers, pre- 
ceding the minister, as the custom is. 
He had walked to. his place in the 
chancel, beside the rest, and, turning 
from a brief inspection of the inside of 
his hat (an inevitable form), his eyes had 
looked straight into the widow’s. Those 
were the first eyes he saw during the 
whole preliminary service, and the only 
ones. ‘They remained with him, steadily, 
deep down in his soul. His children were 
in church, of course, and his wife ; he had 
made some feeble attempt to keep her 
away, but she had stared at him in un- 
comprehending astonishment. 

He settled himself in his corner for 
the sermon; and to God, who beheld 
him, there must have been an agony of 
petition in the sharp-set face. It was 
a last desperate appeal, for himself, for 
the congregation—a hope against hope. 
‘The nervous young candidate gave out 
his text: “That your love may abound!” 
His voice quivered with the weight of 
the words. Elder Preek’s thin lips seemed 
to sink away. ‘The subject foreboded 
evil—he had never seen much good come 


against 


of youthful talk about “love.” ‘The 
Word” wasn't love. 
‘The widow’s eyes were upon him. 


Many of the congregation frequently 
looked his way. His colleagues watched 
for his well-known signs of approval. 
Solemnly he sat there, as judge. 
Solemnly, in the listening silence, the 
discourse flowed on. ‘The young minister, 
gaining confidence, spoke straight from 
the heart to the heart. But that comes 
as an insult to a religious development 
which requires speech from the head 


to the head. Nevertheless, many there, 
especially among the women, were 
touched by his simple sincerity. It 


became evident that the current of feeling 
was favourable to the preacher; his 
audience were with him; he realised it, 
as every speaker in such a case must 
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do. From his pulpit he could not catch 
sight of Elder Preek. It was his turn 
to hope against hope. 

Elder Preek had given up hoping. He 
sat desperately, his head thrown back, 
with the eyes of the congregation upon 
him, fronting ruin. 

One little motion of the head! One 
little motion! Just a feeble sign that 
he approved of this sentimental twaddle 
about love and charity and goodness, 
and all would be well. He was saved; 
his home-happiness, his high position 
intact. After all, the things the boy was 
saying were true enough, up to a point. 
There was no harm in them. No harm? 
In this false presentation of Jehovah? 
Better the lies of atheism than this half- 
truth of love. 
“Amen!” said the preacher. 
Elder started, and a_ strange 
escaped from his parched throat. 
last word had rung his knell. There 
is still an immense difference between 
the chance you have resolved not to use 
and no chance at all. 

Of the closing prayer and the singing 
he heard nothing. Nor did he hear the 
benediction; but he heard, as the con- 
gregation was rising, the widow’s voice 
cry: “Stop!” She spoke very rapidly, 
and loudly, less like a speech than a 
cry. 
“This man!” she exclaimed, pointing. 
She stood up in her seat, challenging him. 
The whole congregation, curious, ex- 
pectant—all the familiar faces—grouped 
untidily in the crowded aisle and side- 
seats, the whole mass of noisy humanity, 
suddenly hushed. 

“This man, whom you have chosen 
as your spiritual adviser, whom you 
follow as sheep, do you know what he 
is? A father of illegitimate children, a 
hypocrite, and a rogue !” 

Protests arose at this violation of the 
sacred edifice and ceremony ; but “ Hush ! 
Hush!” cried other voices, anxious to 
know more. 

“Jan Jansen, whom he alls _ his 
nephew, is his son!” screamed the widow. 
“And why doesn’t he approve of my 
son’s sermon? Because of religion and 
morality? Because he wants Katrine 
Dykmans to marry Jan Jansen, and, if 
Bart gets the church, she'll marry 
him \” 

One of the other elders had lifted his 
hand to command silence. The sexton 
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had drawn near to remove the cause of 
this disturbance, but a couple of men 
that were by her pushed him back. 

The candidate stood, white, in his pulpit. 
All his agony found utterance in one cry : 
‘* Mother, don’t ! ” 

“ Peace!” said the old man, who had 
lifted his hand. ‘Go thy ways!” 

But now the wife of Preek intervened. 
She was in the front, red and shaking 
with indignation. ‘* No, indeed,—no, by 
Heaven!” she said: “every soul that 
has heard the woman speak shall hear 
her words proved a lie.” 

The widow turned to her with con- 
temptuous pity. ‘‘ Poor creature, I am 
sorry for you,” she said. 

“It is a lie! Say that it is a lie, 
Preek!” ‘The wretched wife waited for a 
moment in silence. 

Preek gazed back at the sea of faces. 
His lips did not move. 

She flung back to the widow. ‘‘ What 
ghost of a proof have you that Jansen is 
his son?” 


“He is mine,” replied the widow. “His 
and mine.” 

A thrill ran through the building. Bart 
fell forward on the cushion, his head 


sinking to prayer. 

““T was a girl of eighteen,” continued 
the widow, “in service at Overstad. We 
were secretly engaged. ‘Ten years later 
I married the schoolmaster here.” 
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In the long, dead silence, “ It is true,” 
said Preek. 

To his astonishment he saw by their 
expressions that they were not inclined to 
be hard on him for the sins of his youth. 
He followed up his advantage. 

“T couldn’t marry her,” he said quickly ; 
“but I took care of the child.” 

“Yes,” cried the widow; “he bought 
the child a lot in the lottery, and it turned 
up a prize !” 

Then suddenly he realised that, by this 
betrayal, his cause was lost. No religious 
man among them had ever played in the 
lottery, and such as had done so_ had 
never gained a prize. A loud murmur 
of disapproval ran straight down the aisle. 

His brethren in the sacred office drew 
away from him. He was left standing 
alone. He lifted his poor trembling hands 
to heaven. “The zeal of thine house,” 
he said, in a voice little louder than a 
whisper, “hath eaten me up!” 

Farmer Dykmans stood in front of the 
churchwardens’ pew, shaking a gigantic 
fist. “And ye fancied,” he bellowed, 
“that I’d bestow my daughter on a 
drunken blackguard as hasn’t even got a 
name of his own ?” 

The minister still lay forward, sunk low, 
with his head on the cushion. In the 
face of the whole congregation Katrine 
ran up the pulpit stairs, and bending over 
him, put her arm about his neck. 


“WHA DAUR MEDDLE WI’ ME?” 


BY SIR WILLIAM ALLAN, M.P. 


+ daur meddle wi’ me ?—a Scot! 
I'll fecht ony dizzen an’ send them— 
to pot, 
My kintra, ye ken, 
Is famous for men 
Wha aye ga’e mair blows than they got,— 
I wot. 
Wha daur meddle wi’ me—a chiel 
Wha never was fleyt for a man—or a 
deil ? 
For fechtin’ I’m fain, 
An’ haud aye my ain, 
Wi’ a heart an’ a han’ o’ steel,—just feel. 


tak’ tent, 
A Scotsman’s prood spirit can never be 
bent. °* 


Wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 


He’s thrawn an’ he’s dour, 
An’ croons he will cloor, 
He ne’er for a coward was ineant,—that’s 


kent. 


Wha daur meddle wi’ me ?—Come a’! 


Our faithers frae foemen wad ne’er rin 
awa, 

We think on their deeds, 

An’ haud up our heids, 


For Scots hae nae equals ava—Hurrah ! 














BY MAUDE 


“HE was entirely fashionable in 
everything save her motherhood, 
which still bore faint traces of its 

kinship with that of human mothers and 
the beasts of the field. For instance, 
although she generally forgot, she never 
regretted her only child’s existence, and 
sometimes in rare lulls between her romps 
and frivolities she found the child as 
amusing a pastime as ping-pong on wet 
Sunday afternoons. 

During that day on which the smart 
American widow was to dine her and a 
handful of congenials at the Savoy ex 
voute for the Empire, came a_ wire 
announcing the illness of her hostess. 
Then the big London house was moved 
at its two extremes, the kitchen depths 
sending up their grumble, that “she” 
was dining at home after all, to the 
nursery heights ; with the result that the 
little Aurelia, reckless with sudden hope, 
eluded her nurse and the household law, 
hurried downstairs (right foot, right foot, 
right foot foremost all the way down, for 
the stairs were steep and her legs had 
only had five years to grow in) and 
entered the drawing-room in her nursery 
overall. ‘There, to the childish eyes, the 
dearest and most beautiful lady in the 
world was sitting in a low chair near a 
tiny tea-table, and a:long, straight man, 
who bore his eyeglass bravely like a pain, 
was filling up his glass from a siphon. 

‘“* Mother,” said Aurelia, wondering if 
they heard her thumping heart, “ you’re 
not going out after all: so please be with 
me all this evening, and please put me to 
bed.” And having come thus far in her 
unheard-of and desperate adventure, the 
mite could not be bribed away excépt 
with the given promise. 

At half-past six the mother came up- 
stairs ; and now, as will often happen, a 
long neglect was followed by a sudden 
access of care. 

“Are these the warmest night-socks 
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the poor child has? And are those 
pyjamas thoroughly aired?” she inquired 
of the nurse. 

For answer the woman swept the little 
silken garments off the fender rail and 
gave them her in contempuous silence. 
She had, to the best of her personal and 
class ability, mothered the little girl for 
three years past. She had nursed her 
through croup and scarlet fever ; she had 
made her clothes, adding the little un- 
necessary embroideries and fine tuckings 
that mean no less than love in the busy 
worker; she had as_ conscientiously 
frightened her with religion when naughty 
as she had dosed her with physic when 
ill ; and in her own estimation there was 
very little that any one could teach her 
about children, not even doctors, certainly 
not aunts, and least of all a lady who 
hardly ever saw her child save in her 
prettiest clothes and best behaviours. 

“Does she still have such cold 
feet?” said the mother, 
Aurelia’s stockings. 

“7 have never known her have cold 
feet since / was here,” replied the nurse. 

“Well, she’s certainly in better condi- 
tion than she was when last I gave her 
a bath.” 

The nurse put up her eyebrows and 
went on tidying the room: what else than 
a bettering of condition was to be expected 
of a child in Aer charge ? 

“And how much bigger said the 
lady, still intent upon ingratiating herself 
with this important person. 

“Yes, madam,” said the nurse drily, 
knowing herself far too valuable for dis- 
missal. ‘You see had time to 
grow.” 

The mother made no further overtures, 
but devoted herself to the little girl ; and 
nurse, whose contempt was mingled with 
jealousy, retired from the room, with the 
air of one who knows herself invaluable yet 
not valued, needed yet not desired, to sit 


little 
pulling = off 


she’s 
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nursing her feelings and darning little 
socks in her fireless bedroom rather than 
in the well-warmed linen-room next door. 

Then began a great frolicking in the 
bath, which continued till the room was 
splashed from side to side. 

“Oh, what will nursie say?” laughed 
the mother. 

“] don’t care!” sang out Aurelia, and 
wet as she was she plumped herself down 
on her mother’s lap and hugged her. 

“My gown!” cried the lady, but the 
mischief was done and one might as well 
enjoy the joke. 

“{ don’t care for anything to-night,” 
cried Aurelia, ‘Because I’m so dreffly 
happy. O mother, can I sleep in your 
bed to-night ?” 

This was a rare pleasure only granted 
to the little girl on birthdays and other 
such blue moons. And even pleasure is 
a poor name for the feeling that filled 
Aurelia’s heart when she entered the 
silken chamber and lay in the wonderful 
bed, where the little golden angels (for 
that was how Aurelia thought of the 
winged Loves) held up the gauzy curtains, 
and all the lights of the room seemed 
filtering through rose-leaves. A poor 
name, too, for her feeling when she woke in 
the night, and, remembering the company 
she was in, stretched out a little hand to 
make sure ; or for the feeling which kept 
her—a fidgety, chattering creature from 
6 a.m. onwards as a rule—lving quite still 
in the morning in that rose-and-fairy-land, 
as still as ever she sat in church and 
much, much happier, until such time as 
nurse came and fetched her away from 
her sleeping mother’s side. And _ so, 
“ Let me sleep in your bed to-night,” said 
little Aurelia, coaxing all she knew. 

“Well, just this one time you shall,” 
said the mother, intent on fulfilling her 
duties to the uttermost since she was in 
the mood and they so pleasant. Aurelia 
whooped and danced about with almost 
as great a din as when she succeeded in 
dislodging the Boers (Ada, the sewing- 
maid) from their fortified kopje (the 
nursery sideboard); and then, quite out 
of breath, she tumbled into her mother’s 
lap again. 

The child’s joy was so flattering and so 
refreshing that the mother found herselt 
wondering why women were not better 
mothers than most of them were. This 
sort of thing was really great fun, and, 
unlike most fun, there wasn’t any harm 
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in it. She felt quite grateful to Mrs. Van 
Troden for going down with the influenza, 

“And what’s more,” she went on, with 
further quickening of innocent desires and 
good resolutions, “what is more,—but 
come, button up your dressing-gown and 
let’s draw close to the fire !—what’s more, 
you shall sleep there to-morrow night as 
well.” 

“Oh!” sighed Aurelia, and leaned 
against her mother. She could not shout 
or jump for joy any more; her happy 
heart was like an overladen honey-bee. 

*“ And besides that, I’ve a wonderful 
plan in my head,” continued her mother. 
The child sat up. “A plan for a lovely 
treat ; indeed, I think I’ve got plans for 
a hundred treats,” she said lavishly, 
smiling and looking deep into Aurelia’s 
round eyes. It was worth being lavish 
to arouse such shining love and worship 
as there she saw; and, it is only fair to 
add that, as her promises slipped out, she 
believed in them as faithfully as the child. 
“ What would you say if some day, when 
the spring comes, you and I, just you and 
I together, run right out into the country 
on the motor, and go into the woods 
and see primroses growing ?— When I was 
a little girl like you, my home was set 
among woods, Aury.—And we’d just be 
gipsics together, you and I, and take our 
food with us, and sit on the ground and 
pick flowers, and go home quite late in 
the evening. Shall we, dear?” 


“Let's! Let's! oh, let’s!” cried 
Aurelia, emphasising with hugs. ‘“ And 


then? Then there’s the summer: what 
shall we do when ¢#a¢ comes? And then 
there’s the autumn ; and then there’s next 
winter. Why, we shall have time for 
heaps and heaps of treats, shan’t we?” 

“ But if I try to tell you all the treats 
I have in mind,” said the mother, ‘‘ we 
shall never get to bed!” 

“Ve shall never get to bed?” ex- 
claimed the child, “ Will you come too, 
then, when I go? or will you come gute 
soon after? Do! do! then we can go to 
sleep together. I have never done this in 
all my life, in—all—my—life! Oh, do!” 

Her mother had not intended this, 
but, filled with an unwonted sense of 
well-doing in this kingdom of love and 
innocency into which she had _ strayed, 
she willingly yielded yet further to the 
will of its queen. 

“You funny little soul!” she said ; “it 
isn’t eight o’clock! Still, if you're so 





“*Oh!’ sighed Aurelia, and leaned against her mother.” 
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keen about it I’ll come to bed ever so 
early—I won’t even go down to dinner,” 
she added, every moment driven to 
further extravagances by the long arrears 
of mothering in her heart. ‘“T’ll get 
Pinkney to bring me a cup of soup up 
here and then come straight to bed.” 

* Really and truly? Promise! O you 
dearest!” During the hug that followed 
the mother found herself considering the 
best possible way of dropping Mrs. Van 
Troden, unless she would condescend to 
explain that man who was always there : 
but then there came to her mind an old 
proverb about the inadvisability of throw- 
ing stones for those who live in houses 
of glass, and she tried to dismiss the 
subject from her thought. 

“T hope you always say your prayers, 
Aurelia,” she said gravely, smoothing her 
hair. 

“Yes, I do; I say them just after my 
night-socks, so that’s now,” said the child, 
Straightway she knelt down, asking God 
to bless her mother, and her daddy in 
South Africa, and bring him home safe, 
and to bless nursie, and to make herself 
a good girl, Amen. And then, standing 
up and putting her hands behind her, she 
carefully repeated a trite hymn all about 
lambs and little children and Jesus Christ, 
which somehow brought the tears to her 
mother’s eyes. 

“Little Aurelia,” she said, drawing her 
cheek against her own, “ why don’t you 
sometimes say, ‘God make daddy and 
mother good,’ as well as ‘make me a 
good girl,’—eh ?” 

** Because you're grown up!” was the 
prompt reply: nothing more, because it 
was such a well-known fact that it was 
only children: who were naughty. 

The mother found herself considering 
the possibility of moving out of her own 
particular glass house—nay, the desira- 
bility too. 

Aurelia’s cup of joy was not yet full, for 
a fairy-tale was promised, to be told 
before the nursery fire while the fire in 
the rosy room was burning up. It was 
long since the mother had told a fairy-tale, 
longer still since she had read one. In 
her desire to pay a long-owed debt of 
“ good influence,” she wove a very thread- 
bare story round about a whole bundle 
of obvious and naked morals. It was a 
poor bit of art, but Aurelia listened 
greedily and loved it all, although therein 
were allegorised so many of her pitiful 
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little sins and weaknesses. The dramatis 
persone were a Princess, a Bad Fairy, and 
a Good Fairy. As the Bad Fairy arrived 
in time for the christening and the good 
one did not, the poor child was morally 
handicapped through early childhood, 
and the description of her unregenerate 
condition was full of home-thrusts and 
unmistakable meanings; but, with the 
gradual mastery of the Good Fairy, the 
Princess became a person of immaculate 
morals and behaviour, who never came 
downstairs without politely asking per- 
mission, and certainly never in a dirty 
frock; never was selfish, asking her 
mother to play with her when she was 
busy or had a headache; never was 
cheeky to her nurse, and would have died 
rather than slap a sewing-maid; never 
left her porridge, nor refused to eat 
crusts . 

“ But Z do finish up my porridge now, 
and I don’t leave my crusts,” said the child 
in disappointed astonishment.  ‘ Don't 
you ‘member, how I tried and tried, and 
then I didn’t leave it any more, and so 
then you gave me Doll Dinah? Don’t 
you ’member?” It had been such an 
epoch in the little life. 

“Now, how naughty of me to forget !” 
said her mother. ‘‘Of course you did.” 
For a moment the idea of preaching 
to this generous, loving, and _ innocent 
creature became an absurdity and in- 
decency. 

But, “Go on, please,” coaxed Aurelia ; 
and so the story went forward, relating 
how happy the Princess’s mother became 
in seeing her little girl so good ; until the 
listener again interrupted with, “I z7// 
try to be like the Princess. I wv// try 
to give my strawberries and cream to 
poor beggar children. I wd? try and 
not be selfish any more; and even if I 
have the loveliest doll in the world—like 
Doll Dinah even,” she said, shutting her 
eyes tight and nodding her head in great 
jerks to emphasise her determination— 
“T zl try to give it to somebody else 
if you like. I believe I’m not going to 
do anything naughty or unkind any more 
all my life for ever and ever, and be just 
like you, mother dear!” She opened 
her eyes and drew breath. ‘“‘ Well, and 
what did the Bad Fairy be able to do?” 
she went on. “I don’t think the Bad 
Fairy could do much, because the Good 
Fairy was so awfully strong, wasn’t she, 
don’t you believe ?” 








THE END OF THE 


“Well, I’m just coming to that,” said 
the mother. ‘“ ‘The Bad Fairy és 

Some one_ knocked at the door, and 
a maid entered. ‘‘ Major Morrison is 
here,” she said. 

“Major Morrison?” repeated the 
mother, with a sense of shock and dis- 
appointment. 

Aurelia’s hold became a clutch. ‘ You 
won't go, will you?” she said, a little 
sternly. ‘‘ You promised me.” 

“My dear heart, I didn’t know when 
I promised that——’ 

The child flashed round on the maid 
with blazing cheeks. ‘“ Please tell Major 
Morrison to go away,” she said imperi- 
ously. 

“Hush, Aurelia! how dreadfully rudely 
you speak! I don’t want to leave you, 
but I mustn’t be rude or unkind just for 
your pleasure’s sake, must I ?” 

“Why must you see him?” the child 
pleaded tremulously. ‘“‘Why must you? 
Why ?” 

‘The superior maid waited in chill and 
immovable silence. 

“Tl come,” said the mother, flushing 
a little, and looking at her above the 
child’s head. 

The superior maid turned to go. 

“Stop,” said Aurelia, with heaving 
chest: ‘just ask Major Morrison to wait 
till we’ve finished the fairy tale. And 
then after that,” she continued imploringly, 
“how soon will you come upstairs to go 
to sleep with me?” 

The maid closed the door. 

“Now, my sweetheart,” said the mother, 
“T want you to be the most sensible 
little Princess in the world. I can’t finish 
the story now, and I can’t come up as 
early as I had hoped to do; but very 
soon after you are asleep, I——” 

Aurelia jumped off her lap. ‘That 
man is a big, cruel beast, and I hate him, 
I hate him, I hate him!” she cried, 
stamping her foot; then she burst into 
passionate sobbing. 

Her criticism was juster than she knew, 
and, for that very reason, painful and 
unwelcome to her mother’s ears. 

“Hush, hush, Aury! If you loved me 
you would try to love my friends.” She 
took her on her lap again and soothed 
her into some sort of resignation ; then 
she suddenly laid her head on the little 
shoulder. ‘ You make me very unhappy, 
Aury,” she said ; and it was perfectly true, 
but this was by reason of her own and 
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not Aurelia’s shortcomings. Why had 
this visit happened this peaceful, beautiful 
evening? It filled her with a sense of 
unseemly intrusion; it jarred and put 
her out of tune with itself and herself and 
her new-found peace as well. And yet, 
a very little later, after promising to come 
back and show herself before going down 
to the drawing-room, she left her child 
and went away to dress. <A_ passionate 
woman who doubts her power of holding 
is the most enslaved creature on earth. 
Something had certainly gone wrong 
with the world to-night. Aurelia was 
conscious of having misbehaved herself 
just when she meant to be, and thought 
herself, as good as any Princess! She sat 
alone by the nursery fire, wondering rue- 
fully, and holding on to the one fragment 
left of her wrecked but glorious evening : 
her mother would come and show herself 
when dressed, and Aurelia loved to see 
how white she looked against the soft, 


black, misty stuff, with bright things 
glittering like frost in her dark hair. But 


apparently the mother forgot all about it, 
and went downstairs without coming near 
the nursery ; and at nine o'clock nurse 
found the forsaken child still waiting. 

“So that’s the way she does it, does 
she?” sniffed the woman. 3ut she 
wrapped her up warmly and carried her 
tenderly enough over to the far-off rose- 
coloured chamber. 

“Do you mean my 
Aurelia, with the threatening of tears. 
“Please don’t say ‘she’: it’s rude.” 

There was a soft rustling outside the 
door, and then Aurelia’s mother came in, 
very pale, brilliant-eyed, and still wearing 


mother ?” said 


the dress which she had worn in the 
nursery. 
Aurelia stared, and then, ‘ Mother! 


mother!” she cried, quite suddenly wide 
awake, suddenly comforted, suddenly over- 
joyed; and she jumped up and down 
until the glass and silver knickknacks 
jingled. 

‘“That will do, nurse,” said the lady, 
speaking a little breathlessly, as though 
she had sped up the stairs. 

Patting the clinging child’s head, she 
waited for the astonished woman’s depart- 
ure, which was as deliberate as curiosity 
and jealousy could make it. When the 
door at last closed upon her unwilling 
exit, the mother lifted the child into her 
lap. 

“J was so dreadfully afraid you’d be 
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asleep, Aury,” she said, as if this had 
been a matter of life and death: “I want 
you—I want you—I want you!” 

Hugged to her bosom as she was, the 
child could feei her mother’s heart beating. 
In the midst of her blessedness she felt 
shy and awed. She submitted to the 
embrace without returning it, only looking 
up at her out of the depths of blissful, 
wondering eyes. 

“And can you vead/y stay with me?” 
she asked very gravely. ‘‘ Has the visitor 
gone ?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the mother, and 
she bent her head to untie the ribbon of 
her little one’s bedroom slipper. 

There followed a silence while the lady 
folded back the silken cover of the bed 
and made all ready--a silence of reverie 
on the one hand, of ignorant, wondering 
sympathy on the other. It began to 
weigh upon the little heart. 

“Well, mother darling,” she ventured 
at last, with tentative tone and smile, ‘I 
s’pose—well, I s’pose you don’t feel 
inclined to “ck/e me, or anything like 
that, do you?” 

The quaint overture surprised the lady 
out of her reverie and made her smile. 
“T think I feel inclined to do anything 
you ask of me,” she said, lifting her little 
girl on to the bed. 

Aurelia was immediately at ease with 
her mother again. ‘“ Hurrah!” she cried, 
bouncing up and down on the bed. 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!—D’you 
really mean it, dearest?” She put her 
head on one side, and wheedled. ‘TI 
spose you couldn't let me have Bluebell 
to sleep with as well as you? I don’t 
s’pose you could do that, cou/d you now ?” 
Bluebell—“ my night-toy,” as she des- 
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cribed the huge toy rabbit, with shoe- 
button eyes, which had lain in her arms 
so many nights that all his protuberances 
were worn bald and shiny—had always 
been forbidden her mother’s chamber, 
and, as Aurelia firmly believed, had taken 
the slight to heart. Now for the first 
time he was to have an invitation. 

“Hurrah ! you exquisite mother !” cried 
Aurelia, bouncing harder than ever ; ‘and 
will you go on telling me the story, too? 
and will you go to bed now, when I do, 
and anything else I like? Now, whatever 
else do I like, I wonder?” she added 
anxiously. 

“Well,” said her mother, beginning to 
undo Aurelia’s dressing-gown, “if we 
were in the middle of a story we had 
better finish it, I think. I’m very stupid 
to-night,—what was it all about? and 
where did we get to in it ?” 

“Don’t you ‘member ?” said Aurelia, 
and in her eagerness she hardly knew 
that the fluffy garment was taken off and 
she herself laid down and covered up in 
the luxurious bed: “it was about the 
Good Fairy who helped the Princess to be 
good, and the bad one who made her 
bad, and you didn’t know which was 
going to win. Don’t you ’member? 
Which ad win, I wonder ?” 

“Yes, I remember now,” 
said. 

She bent down and laid her head on 
the pillow beside the child, and looked 
and looked into those clear eyes—then 
she closed her own to hide her tears. 

“Well, which d/d win, then?” asked 
the child. 

“T think perhaps the Good Fairy—no, 
I’m quite cerfain the Good Fairy won the 
day,” answered the mother. 


the mother 


























Tolstoy and his wife in the Crimea. 


LEO TOLSTOY. 
AN INTERPRETATION DONE IN LITTLE. 


BY ELBERT 
ROM two sources we have recently 
had light on the personal side of 
Count Tolstoy’s workaday life. 
One writer is a newspaper-man, now in 
the consular service, who spent some 
weeks in the household of the Count, 
walking, talking, working and communing 
with the man; the other source of our 
information is a lady’s-maid or governess, 
who long did duty for the family. 

The newspaper-man was attracted to 
this home by the writings of Tolstoy, who 
appealed to him most strangely and 
strongly. A great and abiding reverence 
had grown up in his heart for the man ; 
and in this spirit he made a pilgrimage, 
that he might look into the eyes and grasp 
the hand of one whom he considered 
had been sent from God. Arriving at the 
Tolstoy home, the man was a bit sur- 
prised to find there was a “ Mrs.” Tolstoy. 

The lady’s-maid who writes on_ this 
theme was hired in St. Petersburg by 
Madame Tolstoy, and when in due course 
she was set down at Polyana, at the 
Tolstoy domicile, she was _ strangely 


HUBBARD. 


shocked to find that there was a 
Tolstoy. 

These two writers approach the subject 
from exactly opposite poles. Both tell 
the truth, and their disagreement as to 
details proves their veracity: they relate 
what they saw; and, being very different 
people, they saw different things. 


ity Mr.” 


To the lady’s-maid, Count Tolstoy is a 
rude, crude, boorish, ungracious, ungrace- 
ful and outlandish figure. She says you 
can see men who look exactly like him 
standing at any country railroad-station 
anywhere in Russia. She regards it as 
absurd that he should not eat the food 
that is served for others; and his attire, 
to her, is wilful eccentricity, for he has 
money enough to afford the best. 

And this matter of garb makes it .quite 
out of the question for the Countess to 
travel with him—he always goes third- 
class. ‘Then he never attends receptions 
or fétes, and so the poor Countess is 
obliged to accept other escort or remain 
at home. When the Count goes to St. 
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Petersburg, his sons have to apologise for 
his appearance and conversation. 

The woman admits he is not insane— 
his vigorous health is proof of that, and 
his manner is gentle and considerate—he 
reveals no ill-temper. 

He works in the fields, not so much to 
help other people, the lady says, but 
because he finds that it renews his 
strength —gives appetite, and capacity for 
thought as well as sleep. In all this he is 
merely sly. And as for going barefoot, 
why, it is the proper thing for shoemakers 
to do—heigh-ho ! 

In 1895, when famine laid a withering 
hand upon the poor of Russia, ‘Tolstoy 
and his daughter established and main- 
tained numerous soup-houses, stretching 
over several hundred miles of territory. 
All winter they rode over this famine- 
stricken district, usually in sledges, but in 
the fall and spring on horseback—often 
riding sixty miles a day—ministering to 
the people. 

Our informant endorses this desire to 
help others, but assures us that in this 
case there was a good deal of theatrical 
pose involved, as Tolstoy could easily 
have hired some one to look after the 
work for him. In the main issue, as to 
the details of the life and character of the 
man and his family, our orators agree. 

This woman bears witness that Tolstoy 
is a pretty good business man, as _ his 
sons often go to him for advice and to 
borrow money. ‘To show that the man 
is not quite genuine, in spite of his 
boasted generosity, she says the money 
he gives away does not equal in amount 
that which the Countess spends. ‘This 
expenditure our informant regards as wise 
and excellent, “as it gives work to so 
many people.” 

It will thus be seen that our informant 
is possessed of the fallacy that to spend 
money—to put it in distribution—is of 
itself wise and excellent. 

At the time of the Bradley-Martin ball, 
some years ago, a writer in the ew 
York Times explained that it took eight 
hundred people six months to complete 
preparations for this ball. He told in 
detail of the florists, decorators, gardeners, 
dressmakers, jewellers, bottlers, musicians, 
coachmen, weavers, and various other 
workers, who had been given employ- 
ment--all this in defence of the ex- 
penditure. 

And the natural question in reply to 
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this argument is: “ What did those eight 
hundred people, who toiled for six months, 
produce ? ” 

And the answer is: “ ‘The ball!” 

Still, it must be said that this lady’s- 
maid is a person of some importance, and 
this is proved by the fact that she is the 
inventor of a wrinkle-eradicator, as to the 
efficacy of which the Countess Tolstoy 
has testified. 


So much for the lady’semaid. We wiil 
now have the newspaper-man’s account. 
He arrived in the evening. ‘There had 
been a long railway journey and a tire- 
some jolt in a stage. Night was settling 
down as they neared the ‘Tolstoy residence, 
and the place was pointed out to him by 
the dancing lights, 

“He doesn’t live there!” 

“Qh, yes,” said the driver: “I know 
him well!” 

The carriage stopped at the forte- 
cochére, and, in answer to the bell, a 
butler appeared—an awful and solemn 
butler in knee-breeches, with a_ silver 
tray. The traveller was shown into a 
little reception-room; he fished for a 
card, wrote his name upon it, placed it 
on the tray, and the butler gyrated on 
his heel and disappeared with his nose 
in the air. 

In a few minutes a lady appeared, the 
card between her thumb and_ finger. 
Oh, you are the American we were 
expecting? We are so glad to see you. 
We received your telegram. I do hope 
you have had a pleasant journey; but 
then travelling is so beastly, you know, 
at this time of the year. You are just in 
time for dinner—the servant will show 
you to your room. Here, Antoine !” 

The lady was sixty, say, with a slight 
tendency to embonpoint. Wer “ dinner- 
gown” was Paris-made—one of those 
creations possessed only by those who 
have the inclination and money to follow 
the mode. ‘The newspaper-man’s long 
experience made him see everything at 
a glance. (Good reporters carry no note- 
books: things are exposed upon the 
sensitised plates of their retinas, and stay 
there.) The lady wore a sleeveless, low- 
necked dress, which was of blue silk, 
with an overskirt of black lace ; diamonds 
glistened in her ears ; a pendant, set with 
rubies, was at her throat ; and upon her 
shoulder were pinned two Jacqueminot 
roses with long stems. As she walked, 
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the train of her dress drew the gown 
close in front, and revealed a suggestion 
of beaded slippers and clocked stockings ; 
and the cautious step spoke of French 
heels. In her jewelled hands was a 
feathered fan. The woman was _ intelli- 
gent, easy, gracious, and she was pleased 
with herself. 

“Who is that lady who greeted me 
downstairs?” asked the traveller of 
Antoine, as he set down the bag and 
lighted the candles. 

“That? Why, that is the Countess— 
the Countess Tolstoy. You’d better come 
down to dinner soon—they are just going 
to be seated.” 

The pilgrim makes a hasty toilet, and 
finds his way down the broad, curved 
stairway, and is met by the impassive 
butler, who conducts him to the dining- 
room, throws open the _ portals, and 
announces his name, wrongly, in a 
gramophone voice. 

The soft and subdued light of the place 
confuses our American for an instant ; 
the air is heavy with the perfume of 
flowers, and a buzz of conversation fills 
the place. A score of persons are seated 
at the long table, which is covered with 
sparkling glassware, decorated china, and 
costly napery. ‘lhe conversation is inter- 
rupted slightly, and a few monocles are 
adjusted to get a better view of “ze 
Americaine,” and then the conversation 
goes on vociferously, as before. 

The Countess sits resplendent at the 
head of the table, the butler at her beck 
behind her, while busy waiters move 
quietly with big trays. Down the sides 
are ranged the guests, all in full dress— 
the gentlemen showing immaculate shirt- 
fronts, and the ladies in point-lace and 
diamonds. 

At the foot of the table is seated— 
O, ye gods !—a man in coarse peasant 
costume, and a leather girdle is at his 
waist, 

At first glance this man is repelling : 
the cheap blue blouse of the toiler, 
the bold features, the large mouth, the 
beetling eyebrows, the shaggy shock of 
hair, the long iron-grey beard, the bronze 
of the face, seem so strangely out of 
place here. You approach closer, and 
are reassured, as gentle eyes beaming 
with sympathy look into yours, and the 
low, clearly modulated voice bids you 
welcome. As the big, calloused hand 
grasps your own, you feel that you are 
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in the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, and all the fine speeches you have 
formulated slip from your memory—and 
you say nothing. - At the left hand of 
this strange figure sits a young woman, 
plain in feature, her dress some simple 
grey flannel stuff that covers her form 
from ankle to wrist and throat. She 
wears no jewellery, and the quick eye 
of the pilgrim notes that her hands are 
unused to gloves. The peasant presents 
her simply as ‘‘my daughter,” and 
motions the visitor to a seat at his right 
hand. 

Several vacant chairs intervene between 
the three persons seated at the end of 
the table and the others, but the conversa- 
tion is general. The talk is polygot, 
but mostly in French, -punctuated with 
occasional “ Sacrés /” and “ Mon dieus /” 
by way of emphasis. 

The conversation is animated, eloquent, 
diffuse with gossip concerning the theatres 
of St. Petersburg, the army promotions, 
a recent elopement, and the Emperor’s 
ball. 

The peasant at the end of the table 
is bantered for an opinion, and he 
smilingly and good-naturedly turns the 
subject off. 

It is a nine-course dinner—the regula- 
tion Continental thing—soup, fish, three 
kinds of meat, vegetables, salad, fruit, 
nuts, and coffee, with wine at the proper 
places. Our pilgrim is duly served at 
each course, but the peasant and _ his 
daughter seem to eat nothing. It is not 
until the first course of meat is being 
brought in that a maid enters through 
a side-door with a simple plate of pottage 
for each, and a loaf of rye-bread. They 
eat the bread and partake of the one 
dish set before them and of nothing 
else—they taste neither coffee nor wine. 

The peasant, his daughter, and the 
pilgrim have now gotten into a conversa- 
tion of their own: the pilgrim is telling 
them of the iron-workers of America, and 
how they live. ‘The peasant is deeply 
interested. 

Finally, as the cigars and cigarettes are 
passed, our three friends arise and pass 
out through the noiseless, swinging side- 
door, unobserved and unmissed. As the 
door closes, there is loud laughter and 
cries of “Bravo, bravo!” The wine is 
getting—just a littlke—into their heads. 
‘They are having a good time. 

Our three friends go out through the 
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kitchen, past bustling cooks in white caps 
and aprons, and busy scullions, where the 
suppressed excitement of a “ big dinner ” 
gives no time for intruders—-out through 
a kind of shed, and enter the workroom, 
which is the living-room of Count Leo 
Tolstoy. 

The front part of the house is new 
and smart, but this is the remains of 
the ancient residence that stood here two 
centuries ago. ‘The room is low, large 
and square; bookshelves line the walls, a 
long table is in the centre, strewn with 
papers, books and writing-materials, in all 
of the harmonious disorder that marks 
the workshop of a tireless writer ; a cot 
at one side shows where the master 
sleeps ; and at the foot of the cot you 
see a cobbler’s outfit, that looks just 
like a corner in any village shoemaker’s 
shop., 

“Read to us, daughter,” says the old 
man ; “read to us from the book we were 
reading last night.” 

The Count reclines on the cot, and 
closes his eyes ; the visitor finds a chair 
near ; the young woman in the grey garb 
seats herself at the table, and reads 
aloud. 


Our pilgrim remained in the Tolstoy 
household three weeks, and each evening 
there was this regulation dinner, just 
described, always more or less elaborate, 
when Count Tolstoy met with his family 
and such friends as happened to be 
present. In the place there was for ever 
the busy buzz of dressmakers, doing 
overtime ; subtle visions of pastry-cooks, 
working gastronomic miracles, and the 
coming and going of guests, with con- 
sequent cards and custards, the incense 
of smoking tobacco, and modest libations 
to Bacchus. 

The Count is treated with respect and 
consideration by all, but there was just a 
touch of grin-and-bear-it in the manner 
of his sons and his wife towards him. 
And once the Countess confidentially 
vouchsafed to our pilgrim that her life 
had been full of trouble, but she had 
always been “true,” and always would. 
And she sighed, and tapped her knee with 
the tip of her fan. 

The daughters believe in their father, 
but the Tolstoy sons stand by their 
mother. There are several of these boys 


—all men now, and pictures of them can 
easily be recalled. One picture recently 


showed three of them with their mother, 
They wore Derby hats, high collars, 
creased trousers, and the hand of one 
gracefully held a cigarette. Behind the 
group stood the grizzled old man, in 
peasant blouse, bare of head and of feet. 
No greater antithesis can be imagined. 

And yet, thirty-five years ago, Count 
Tolstoy lived exactly the same life that 
his wife and sons now live. He taught 
the Countess this mode of existence—he 
encouraged her in all this love of gaud 
and jewel. He kissed the bare arms and 
throat, and placed around her neck that 
slender chain of gold with its pendant 
of rubies. She dressed and lived but 
to please him. All the conventions and 
dissipations of fashionable existence he 
taught her, and she has bettered the 
instruction. 

Gradually he changed. She remained 
the same, only perhaps more intently pur- 
suing pleasure as old age pursued her, 
But by lying abed a part of the day, with 
the help of the masseuse and the assist- 
ance of sundy-mysteries known to elect 
femininity, the over-ripe charms, cleverly 
displayed, yet beckon and lure in the 
lenient light of charitable candles. She 
loves the thrill that comes from treading 
the danger-line of dalliance—but she 
never gets on the wrong side. She 
prefers the admiration of society and of 
other men to the respect of her husband. 
Her mode of life is at absolute variance 
with the philosophy of Leo Tolstoy, but 
he tolerates the views of others because 
his is the law of non-resistance. ‘Tolstoy 
might quote Shakespeare, when he says : 
“Give me the man who is not Fashion’s 
slave, and I will wear him in my heart’s 
core-—aye, in my heart of hearts.” His 
wife and sons find pleasure in this mode 
of life—let them have it. To take it 
away from them before they are done 
with it would breed rebellion in their 
hearts—he does not dictate. 

And so at the last he is eminently 
consistent ; he is living his life, and he 
allows others to live theirs. And this 
lack of belief in his own household does 
not disturb him in the least. 

Each morning Count Tolstoy writes or 
studies for several hours; in the after- 
noon he toils in the fields, preferably for 
poor neighbours; in the evening he 
works at his shoemaker’s bench, and his 
daughter reads to him. 

That the man gets much happiness 
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from life is shown in his immense physical 
strength, the face of tan, and the clear, 
steadfast eye. He is a fanatic as to daily 
bathing in cold water, but his dress is 
always the dress of the poor peasant, and 
in summer, like the poorest toilers of 
Russia, he wears no shoes. 

He is trying to live what he regards as 
the Christ-life—the life of humility, 
simplicity, honesty, and of loving service 
to others. 

He combats principles, institutions and 
tendencies with biting, scathing words of 
argument and rebuke ; but for individuals 
he has no hate. ‘Toward those caught in 
the toils of unkind circumstances, custom 
and prejudice, he has only lenient words 
of kindness ; for the wrong-doer he has 
only thoughts of pity—thoughts of love. 


About fifteen years ago, the wife of 
Tolstoy made an endeavour to have him 
adjudged insane by the courts. The man 
was examined by a medical commission, 
the case was tried; and the principal 
charge being thit Tolstoy was giving 
away his money, the court voiced the 
wisest decision that ever came out of 
Russia—to wit: “ A man who gives away 
his money is not necessarily any more 
insane than one who keeps it—prisoner 
discharged.” 

The Count made no complaint about 
this seeming persecution by his family, 
but calmly went with them back to their 
home. Not long after, though, the Count 
and the Countess came to an under- 
standing as to their misunderstanding. 
Since then, existence has been to each 
at least bearable. ‘They have their own 
apartments ; and when they meet it is in 
the drawing-room, or at table, with all 
the courtesy of well-bred friends. An 
occasional bouquet or a basket of fruit, 
sent to his workshop “with the compli- 
ments of the Countess,” testifies to her 
continued consideration. 

In 1g01, after being duly warned to 
cease his criticisms upon the Army and 
Church, Leo Tolstoy was duly excommuni- 
cated, and the bull was read in every 
church in Russia. 

Tolstoy took no notice of the document, 
but his wife was terribly agitated. Her 
written protest to the Church authorities 
was published in the leading papers of 
America and the'world, and the incident 
is yet fresh in most minds. 

That the woman showed considerable 
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literary skill is very sure, but to be 
defended by his wife in the newspapers 
must have been a little more humiliating 
than to be excommunicated by the Church, 
which he had excommunicated, himself, 
years before. ‘lo ‘Tolstoy, every life is its 
own excuse for being ; apologies are not 
in order, and explanations never explain : 
my life and yours must be their own 
justification. 

The woman told of the goodness of 
her husband—his temperance, patience, 
generosity, kindness — and urged con- 
cerning the wrong of depriving such a 
man of the right to receive the consola- 
tions of the Church; and the awful 
injustice of forbidding his body to be 
buried in consecrated ground. She told 
how this would necessitate his being 
buried apart from his family, and related 
with touching pathos how this “ disgrace” 
was the first that had ever come to the 
family name. In her protest the Countess 
Tolstoy evinces no desire to go to hell 
with her liege—quite unlike Aucassin and 
Nicolete, who were willing and anxious 
not only to share what this world had to 
offer but to accept together all that was in 
store in the next, 

The dignitaries were touched by the 
appeal of the Countess. ‘They again 
reviewed the case, and generously offered 
to reinstate the recalcitrant one if he 
would make a_ nominal apology, asking 
for grace. 

The good wife brought much pressure 
to bear, but to this time Leo Tolstoy 
has not recanted, and the only result of 
the excommunication has been that the 
literary lyddite has been sent after society 
and the clergy with a trifle more per- 
sistency than ever: what ‘Tolstoy said 
before, he has recently repeated with 
variations. 


A few years ago there appeared a book 
by Tolstoy entitled “What is Art?” 
This modest little brochure was quickly 
translated into all modern languages, and 
made a decided splash in the literary sea. 
The power of the book was undisputed ; 
everywhere it was discussed, and _ the 
opinions concerning it were most various. 

The purpose of Art, to Tolstoy, is not 
to divert or amuse, but to serve. With 
Art for Art’s sake he has no patience ; 
with him it is Art for Humanity’s sake. 
That only is good which serves. And 


the best service we can render mankind 
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is to make them feel their oneness with 
each other, and thus their oneness with 
God, or the Whole. 

World-pain comes through loneliness — 
separation is hell. But through Art we 
may open our souls and break down the 
barriers, so life will flow freely through to 
all. Beauty is for all ; and if we could all 
be moved by beauty our sense of weariness 
would disappear, and we should clasp 
hands as brothers. 

‘That which is merely technical or diffi- 
cult is not Art. Art must thrill us with 
pleasure, and melt our hearts in sympathy. 
We must feel that other lives are dear to 
us because they are dear to God, and to 
bring this vivid sense of oneness is the 
province of true Art. Only through this 
love for all, this infinite pity, this world- 
wide sympathy, can we enter into infinite 
power and abiding peace. 

This is a book that leaped hot from the 
heart of a great and tender soul, and is in 
itself a remarkably good example of the 
Art that the author is endeavouring to 
portray—no one can read the work without 
higher resolves and nobler ambitions. 

But through the chapters of this little 
book runs a minor strain of pathos: the 
writer unwittingly reveals that he is a 
disappointed man—the joy of life has 
eluded him. It is written as the twilight 
gathers: the gloom of night is settling 
down. ‘Lhe enthusiasm of spring is gone 
—winter is in his veins. ‘There are 
phrases in it which bring to your mind 
great strange sorrows, that press gaunt 
faces upon the panes of your soul, and peer 
at you curiously. ‘There are thrusts with 
words that tear open half-healed wounds, 
and make you remember things which 
you imagined were long forgotten. 

The book is a classic; its strength is 
sublime, and even its weaknesses are not 
a blemish, for they make us feel our 
kinship to the man who wrote it. 


The next contribution from the pen of 
Tolstoy that startled the social bats and 
set the owls a-blinking was one on the 
subject of sex. 

Tolstoy has written much on the sex 
question, but each utterance on the sub- 
ject he puts forth cancels all others that 
have gone before, like the last codicil to 
a will. ‘The central idea here is that the 
man who wishes to save his soul alive 
must be a celibate. If the sexes meet, 
it must be for reproduction only. ‘The 
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attractive power of sex originally may 
have been beautiful and right, but man 
has so perverted it that indulgence is 
the road to mental and spiritual death. 
We must transmute the passions into 
service for all mankind—sex must be 
spiritualised. Tolstoy admits that the 
strongest and best men and women are 
those who are best sexed, so he would 
not obliterate sex—he would only direct 
it, and work it up into a universal love. 

Tolstoy is purely masculine—unlike his 
Master, Jesus, who, Thoreau says, was 
essentially feminine. With a curious 
limitation, Tolstoy writes from the man’s 
side. He advises his brothers to keep 
away from all women, if they would live. 
Woman, to him, is the instrument of lust. 
Here, he simply reverts to the monastic 
proposition, and goes on to gravely present 
the Puritanic idea that the relation of the 
sexes is a sin; next, he outdoes both 
priest and Puritan by declaring that no 
officer of Church or State can sanctify 
a relation upon which God and Nature 
frown. 

This Tolstoy preachment on the sex 
problem sent all Boston to the bat, and 
Butte threw Bashkirtseff hysteric double- 
arabs in way of reply. 

But, to one who knows the man Tolstoy 
and his environment, the whole matter is 
plain. Men who write about women have 
in mind the women they know best. All 
literature is a confession; and when 
Tolstoy declares that the relations of the 
sexes are base and tend to degeneracy, 
he simply means that the relations with 
which he has been familiar are base. 

The relationship of men and women 
mentally and spiritually mated—with a 
oneness of purpose, ambition and desire— 
of this he knows nothing. He has never 
experienced it, and, at seventy-four years 
of age, he doubts its existence. He does 
not know that what God hath joined 
together no man can put asunder. Every 
man has his ideal in womanhood; and 
‘Tolstoy, not having found his, declares 
it vain. 

Life is a search for your mate: conceal 
it, deny it, or disguise it as you may, the 
truth remains. A man alone is only half 
a man, and when he finds his other self 
they meet as the waters meet when they 
journey to the sea. 

Most certainly, a man of high purpose 
will never begin a close and intimate 
relationship with a woman who lives in a 
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different world of thought and feeling from 
his own. However, in the innocence and 
ignorance of his callow days, when his 
blood ran warm, he might be lured into 
legally marrying such a one, and then, if 
he were not as one in a million, his ideals 
would dim, his sublime resolves languish, 
and propinquity and darkness would do the 
rest. ‘hat such a relation is a perversion 
of love none can deny; and that it is 
the spiritual death to thousands need 
not surprise us. And this is the union 
Tolstoy has in mind, and the standpoint 
from which he writes. 

This hypothesis of a mismated pair 
living together in close physical contact, 
and yet with absolutely no mental or 
spiritual sympathy, is to ‘Tolstoy a most 


grievous sin—that is to say, injury. He 
reveals his limitations in viewing the 


matter almost wholly from the man’s side, 
which is the exceptional side. He regards 
woman as largely passive and callous- 
hearted, and quotes Bulwer Lytton’s story 
of a man without a soul, and _ says, 
incidentally, that the error of the author 
was in making his central figure a man. 
The real fact is that women suffer more 
through wrong sexual relations than men ; 
and the situation of a_ sensitive and 
delicate woman facing legalised assault for 
the rest of her natural life is a condition 


that one might think would melt the 
heart of Christendom—but it doesn’t. 


With situations like this in mind, Tolstoy 
swings out, making his earnest plea for 
celibacy. He is profoundly influenced by 
antithesis; and the Rev. Peter MacQueen, 
when he intimated that Count ‘Tolstoy 
goes barefoot because his wife wears 
French heels, came within two hair-lines 
of hitting the bull’s-eye. 

The desire of this man’s heart is to be 
simple, unaffected, honest, and to devote 
his life, in love, to the betterment of 
humanity. ‘This is an ideal to which, he 
believes, no woman can fully aspire. ‘To 
him, woman is an undeveloped being, a 
child, and her search is for gratification 
in the possession of things. In securing 
admiration and making fleshly conquests, 
nothing is so pleasing to a woman as 
to be sought—sought by anything and 
anybody. 

The Countess Tolstoy should not be 
harshly criticised because she fails to 
follow her husband in his peculiar ideas. 
For his manner of life there is little 
precedent; as for hers, examples are 
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on every hand. Walk up the “ Euclid 
Avenue” of any city of America, and 
look in the windows as the lights appear 
at eventide, and you will see this woman’s 
ideal. She wants to be waited on— 
to be surrounded with beauty made by 
slaves. She lives exactly as most rich 
people live, and as most poor people 
would live if they had the means. This 
life of fashion is not vicious nor base, fer 
se. The gentle courtesies are there made 
manifest, and art and artisanship are 
encouraged and stimulated. It is all a 
matter of taste. If you wish to separate 
yourself from the world of workers, and 
associate only with those who spend, it is 
your privilege. 

The persistency with which the 
Countess, like most members of the 
nobility, follows after pleasure, has acted 
on the Count by antithesis, and he has 
no doubt swung out much farther than he 
otherwise would, had he not been irritated 
by a forced association with a manner of 
life that was distasteful. He thinks, pos- 
sibly, that he does not resent this persistent 
opposition of wife and sons, but their 
action has been an influence little less 
potent in his evolution than the sublime 
example of the Master whom he imitates. 

But his doctrines of non-resistance, 
simplicity, humility and absolute honesty, 
cannot either be argued down or smilingly 
waived. If there is something better than 
the basic elements of simplicity, constancy 
and truth, no inventor has yet filled his 
caveat. ‘That Tolstoy is right in some of 
his opinions and wrong in others only 
reveals his humanity and emphasises his 
individuality. 


Concerning social economics, Tolstoy’s 
ideas at times are not of a kind to reflect 
much credit upon him. He wishes to 
help the poor, and this impulse is beautiful 
and right. But we no longer believe that 
he who giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. Rather would we say, he who 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the devil. 

I believe it was that saintly man, Edward 
Everett Hale, who recently said that we, 
to-day, know a deal more about many 
things than Jesus did. Problems confront 
us which in his day were absolutely 
unguessed. ‘The idea of Tolstoy about 


giving to the poor is the idea of Jesus; 
but the poor cannot be permanently 
helped by giving them things, or by 
working in their fields, or mending their 
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shoes. All these things help the giver, 
but are bad for the poor. ‘The way to 
help the poor is to give them opportunities 
to help themselves. 

‘Tolstoy has two plans of helping the 
poor. One is to give them things; the 
other is to imitate them in their dress and 
drudgery, and thus, through association, 
gradually lift them to higher ideals. ‘This, 
it will be observed, is the idea in the man 
of the College Settlement. ‘Tolstoy seems 
to know nothing of the thought that Art 
is for the artist, and that the making of 
beautiful things, without thought of what 
becomes of them, expands the heart. 

Granting that all useful work is neces- 
sary, yet to vary toil with the production 
of beautiful things, and thus gain freedom 
through joyous effort, is a thought that 
has not yet become vital to this great and 
loving man. 

But let us give him credit for what he is, 
and not cavil concerning what he is not. 

Leo Tolstoy’s is the most vibrant and 
far-reaching voice in Russia—if not in the 
round world. He has honeycombed the 
Greek Church, forced arbitration upon 
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the Czar, who had nothing to arbitrate, 
and to many made war odious. He has 
done by peaceful means what centuries of 
Nihilism could never do. ‘The Church 
has excommunicated him, and _ visited 
upon his grey head its most bitter curses, 
but his appeal is to another Tribunal. 

Recently two men were sentenced at 
Moscow to the Siberian mines for circula- 
ting heretical literature. Tolstoy came 
forward, and showed that he himself had 
written the pamphlets and circulated 
them. He demanded that the manacles 
should be taken from the men and placed 
upon himself—he would go to Siberia, if 
need be. The judge released the men, 
and ordered ‘Tolstoy from the court-room. 
merely telling him to be prepared to 
answer if he should be sent for. But they 
dare not touch Tolstoy—the people are 
with him. 

The desire of his life and the prayer of 
his heart is to give his love to those who 
have little—to those who need love most. 
The cry of Victor Hugo was: “ More 
light! More light!” The cry of Leo 


Tolstoy is: ‘‘ More love! More love!” 
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skies, white fleece, and a mass of gold 
Low in the west: 


Deepening as Phosphor gathers on the wold 


His dewy vest 


Then up the fleckless dome 


Trembles a brilliant moon, 


And stars attune 


Their wheeling songs of night: o’er quiet home, 


O’er shadowed lane and furrowed loam, 


On the lapwing wheeling with ghostly cry, 
On crannies dark where night-bats fly 
The Queen of light looks down, 


And casts her circled crown 
On earth at rest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

‘*The best critic that ever wrote, speaking of 
some passages in Homer which appear frivolous, 
says indeed, that they are dreams, but the dreams 
of Jupiter.” 

STEELE. 

EDERAN killed the spider by 
wrapping it in an ivy leaf and 
crushing it under his heel. ‘Then, 
because he disliked being alone, he called 
his aunt’s watchdog, and strolled away to 
his favourite haunt—a small plantation, 
known as the pinetum, on the way to 
the big paddock. Federan’s whistle was 
a threat rather than an entreaty, and Roy, 
the terrier, cringed as he followed him, 
and halted when he dared and looked 
back wistfully toward his kennel by the 
back gate. Gerald had no doubt now 
that at last he was irrevocably in love. 
His quiet manner—which had _ disap- 
pointed the sensitive girl—was the result 
of a most unusual exercise, on his part, 
of self-control. She was so much more 
fascinating and exquisite than any woman 
he had ever met that he laboured under 
the disadvantage common to every man 
who is deeply infatuated: he feared his 
chances ; he doubted his own power to 
win her affection; he knew—men are 
far less than women the dupes of self- 
deception—he knew how little he deserved 
her. True, she was his destiny, but 
people missed their destinies. Indeed, 
was not the whole machinery of heaven 
and hell and the earth perpetually set in 
motion to dissociate those who were born 
to be together, and disorganise things 
which were created to work in unison ? 
So, at least, it seemed to Federan. ‘There 
was no pledge of Providential good-will, 
therefore, in the fact that he had met 
his fate. What was Iago’s advice to the 
love-sick Roderigo: “‘ Put money in thy 
purse. Make all the money thou 
canst: put money enough in thy purse.” 
The young man had seen Othello played 
at Southampton by a provincial company, 
and Iago had seemed to him the one 
reasoning character in the tragedy. ‘The 
admonition, ‘‘ Put money enough in thy 
purse,” had become with’ Federan the 


one answer to every enigma in the uni- 
verse: it saved him the trouble of think- 
ing: it was his reply to his aunts when 
they reproached him for idleness: it was 
his excuse for hating cordially those who 
were able to lead the kind of existence 
which he longed for and could not afford. 
Jennie, however, was worth an effort: the 
mere remembrance of her smiling eyes 
and lips, her splendid hair (once he had 
caught her drying it by the kitchen fire ; 
she was sitting on the wide fender, and 
the splendid hair, waving and ruddy, fell 
to her knees), her figure, her voice, her 
weakness for looking in the glass (she 
enjoyed her own appearance), made his 
heart beat and his pulses throb, his face 
flush and his strong frame tremble. 

““T must get the money somehow!” 
he exclaimed, and he struck Roy because 
the dog exasperated him by looking so 
resigned to the misery of his lot. ‘Silly 
ass of a dog!” he muttered ; “go home! 
Did you hear me? go home !” 

He turned back himself and went to 
Miss Leddle, who, wearing a linen sun- 
bonnet, was in the poultry yard studying 
a pair of drakes she had just bought from 
a neighbour. 

“When can you spare me a_ few 
minutes,” said Gerald, ‘just to talk over 
the reinvestment of that seven thousand ?” 

“My dear boy! It will mean days 
of consideration ! ” 

She looked with meaning in the direc- 
tion of Charlotte. Miss Leddle could 
not bear to have her private affairs dis- 
cussed before a third person or without 
due warning. 

“Of course,” said Gerald, ‘it is more 
difficult to place a small sum than a 
large one. You realise that, don’t you, 
aunt ?” 

“‘T like a mortgage better than any- 
thing,” said Miss Leddle: “a _ good 
mortgage is always satisfactory.” 

“Well, I suppose you will be guided by 
me in any case. What am I here for ?” 

“T am only too glad of your advice, 
my dear. But,” she added, “at a proper 
time. Iam thinking about these drakes 
now. ‘This one, when his time comes, 
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will make a fine hat. I never saw richer 
feathers. He’s really a beautiful bird, 
but I wish he’d take to his food better. 
Here, chookie—chookie !” 

Uttering this peremptory endearment, 
she scattered some grain from her basket, 
and, holding her drab skirt well above 
her short striped black, mauve and orange 
petticoat, she stalked around the yard, 
followed by Charlotte and a dozen docile 
hens. 

Gerald thought, ‘‘How long would 
Jennie do that?” and yet he almost 
wished that his aunts would be gathered 
to their fathers and leave him the pro- 
perty. He knew the wish was abomin- 
able, but he asked himself: ‘ What can 
one expect? Suffering makes the best 
of us selfish. So long as there isn’t 
enough to go round, people will want 
to see the crowd thinned a little. That’s 
inevitable. It is false sentiment to 
pretend otherwise.” 

Then he remembered the circumstances 
of his mother’s death, which occurred 
when he was a little boy: how the poor, 
pale body lay on the best bed under a 
white linen sheet covered with wreaths ; 
how his father sat quite still, and Miss 
Daisy told him it was his duty, for Gerald’s 
sake, to eat mutton broth and poultice 
his chest ; how the mourners wept and 
drank sherry and ate up all the cake; 
how he had two new suits of black clothes, 
which were kept in a drawer while he 
wore his coloured ones as usual except 
on fine Sundays ; how he had found it 
all very dreary, and how he used to cry 
at night because he missed his mother, 
who, he thought, was ugly, but good ; 
how he used to infer, for that reason, 
that devils and other evil creatures were 
probably handsome, because they were 
not good. ‘Then, with another wave of 
memory, he saw again the thin stark body, 
so tranquil, so awfully tranquil, under the 
white sheet, and his eyes filled with tears. 
Then he remembered the footsteps of the 
undertakers men, and the screwing down 
of the coffin-lid, and how he could never 
pass the door again where that dreadful 
work was done without a shiver. 

‘“‘Chookie ! chookie!” exclaimed Miss 
Leddle, still absorbed in her moping 
drake : - “‘ Chookie ! chookie !” 

No: he did not want her to die. It 
was a horrible thing that the possession 
of so small a treasure as a little house 
with a poultry yard should have to come 
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to him through the cruelties of death, 
And, after all, he would not like any 
house after the memories of a family 
funeral—it would be quite spoilt for him. 
No: he did not want her to die. ‘The 
remedy suggested by Coolidge was a 
gamble, no doubt, but the winnings to be 
gained, if all went well, were considerable. 
‘The Franton Manor estate was to be 
bought at a nominal price by a small 
private syndicate and developed into a 
thriving coal district. Coolidge had 
already, under the oath of secrecy, ap- 
proached Colonel Howland, Mr. Sarramy 
and Mr. Lux on the subject; he had 
given them no names, no details, and 
no facts, but he had roused in them an 
eager appetite for dead-certain fifty-per- 
cent. dividends. Gerald was to see Miss 
‘Tredegar on the following ‘Thursday and 
begin, with due caution, the necessary 
negotiations. It seemed to him, as he 
considered the matter, that the gods were 
now working in his favour, for, if Jennie 
went to Franton, her influence would be 
useful in inducing Miss Tredegar to sell 
her property. He went back to the 
house determined to prepare Jennie’s 
mind for that mission. He called her, 
in his agreeable voice, from the foot of 
the stairs. She came down, a little pale, 
more subdued and more beautiful after 
her tears. 

“I’m tired of being idle and alone,” 
said he; “besides, as you are going to 
leave us, won’t you spend the rest of the 
last morning with me? ‘There’s a whole 
half-hour before lunch. Come and walk 
in the paddock. I'll lend you my felt 
hat.” 

His light grey Homburg hat hung on 
a peg in the hall; she put it on, studied 
herself seriously in the mirror, and said 
she looked frightful. But they started at 
once for the paddock. 

“This,” he said, abruptly, “is probably 
the only real happiness I shall ever 
know !” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“No one in the world could ever be 
to me what you have been. You believe 
that-—don’t you ?” 

“Of course I believe it,” she answered 
lightly ; “why shouldn’t I believe it? I 
cannot feel flattered. No one matters 
very much to you.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t talk that way. 
The moment I feared and yet longed 
for is here—I am caring too much, 
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That’s the most faithful word I ever 
spoke. I have waited a weary long time 
for you, but you have come. And I 
shan’t change—no, not even if you change. 
Old or young, or sick or well, or happy 
or sad, you are the one woman for me, 
dear. If I were a king and had my 
choice out of the whole world, I’d say— 
‘This is my queen; this is my joy ; this 
is my lady and my love.’ My devotion 
to you is the one good thing that ever 
happened in my life.” 

Jennie did not hear all he said—she 
was too troubled ; her feelings were stirred 
indescribably ; but, whatever it was, she 
thought it would have called her back 
from the grave. 

“TI thought,” she said faintly, “ I thought 
we were talking in fun.” 

* But you must have known this was 
coming. You did not suppose that I 
came here day after day just to ask 
after Aunt Daisy’s sciatica? Can’t you 
feel what I have to say—what I must 
say? I haven’t the right to say it, 
because I have nothing to offer. It’s a 
question of pounds, shillings and pence. 
But, never fear, I'll get the money 
somehow. I swear it. I don’t want you 
to make sacrifices and live in misery, but 
I do want you for my wife. Don't answer 
me quickly. I want you, and till I die 
I'll want you. If you care for me even 
half as much as I care for you, I’ll be 
satisfied. It isn’t your love I’m asking 
for—it’s you yourself. Girls can’t love 
as men love—it wouldn’t be right if they 
did.” 

*‘T cannot answer you now,” said 
Jennie. “I cannot! Have you counted 
the consequences of all this ?” 

Her lip was quivering, and she dared 
not look at him. 

“Tm mad with love for you,” answered 
Federan, “but I have counted the con- 
sequences. For weal or woe, I’m yours.” 

‘“Love to me,” said the girl, “has a 
much more serious meaning than it may 
have for you. If I once gave it, I might 
not be able to take it back, and then— 
don’t you see——” 

She could not finish the sentence. 

“ Have you given me any ?—have you 


given me a little?” he asked eagerly. 
I don’t know. 
I don’t know.” 

“ Have I made you unhappy ?” 

1 don’t know,” she repeated. 

“Will you dance with me to-night ?” 


“ 


Please let me go in. 


MALL 
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The simpler question was a relief, and 
she was able to throw him a quick glance 
which had something in it of her original 
audacity. 

“Oh yes; I'll dance a quadrille with 
you !” 

Then they both laughed. 

“Tm not coming in to dinner,” he 
said. ‘I am going to meet Coolidge.” 

‘* He’s a great friend of yours ?” 

‘The cleverest man I know, and in 
some ways the noblest. The tragedy of 
his life was his marriage, and then—he’s 
a gambler. It is hereditary. He can’t 
help it.” 

“They say—Lucky at cards, unlucky in 
love and friendship. Do you believe that ?” 

She seemed to be dreaming that she 
spoke: her real being was. still fast 
bound in the enchantment of Federan’s 
declaration. 

“He has been unlucky in his choice 
of a wife. She’s for ever in tears, and 
she wears blue flannel jackets. She had 
some money. Give me your hand.” 

She was stepping over some small logs 
which the gardener had been chopping 
up for firewood. Without hesitation, she 
gave Federan her hand, but after she had 
done so she remembered vividly some 
of the things they had been saying to 
each other a few moments before. 

“Too late!” he exclaimed, observing 
and understanding her sudden em- 
barrassment. ‘‘What you have once 
given, you know, you are not able to 
take back !” 

His face lit up with the pride of master- 
ship, and he had never before looked so 
handsome, because he had never before 
been so happy. 

“How do you know I want it back ?” 
said Jennie, snatching it away and run- 
ning swiftly, as though she were being 
blown along by the breeze, toward the 
house. 

The picture of her that day in her 
violet-coloured dress running past him 
over the grass sprinkled with daisies 
remained with Federan all his life; the 
slight pressure of her small white hand 
had burnt like a seal into his palm; the 
scent of the perfume she used seemed 
sweeter than all the summers of the 
earth, No money could buy such a 
picture or such emotions as he felt then. 
A truer instinct than he commonly heeded 
warned the young man that the very 
discipline of poverty makes the heart 








“** Here, chookie—chookie!’” 
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and spirit and body strong for love. It 
is the poor who know the intensity of 
human affection—the poor and patient, 
who have to labour and toil for that 
price to the uttermost farthing which 
ransoms the simplest delight. 

Miss Daisy, at the meal table, was in 
a sarcastic mood. She had encountered 
the village dressmaker, and heard many 
rumours about the ball. 

“Many have been invited,” she 
declared, “for the pleasure of watching 
the County dance! ‘There'll be a rope 
drawn across the room—they pretend it 
makes more space. It is really put there 
to separate one lot from another. Young 
women go to balls to catch partners for 
life!” She laughed prettily at her own 
jest, and for a moment a bright reflection 
of her youth seemed to fall on her faded 
face. “ There’s no need to look for men. 
One takes a husband nowadays as one 
takes a house—according to one’s income. 
Poor Sallie Always can’t afford more than 
half a crown a week; Rachel Tredegar 
can offer her two thousand a year. As 
for me, I wouldn’t give a groat to any 
man alive to bear me company for so 
much as half a day. I'd sooner have his 
room than his company.” 

This speech was not uttered with bitter- 
ness. She disliked men just as she dis- 
liked horses and cows: she considered 
them stupid, uncertain, and_ naturally 
ferocious. ‘The idea of love-making filled 
her with horror ; she would turn her head 
away in unfeigned disgust from courting 
couples. 

“Explain it!” she would say to her 
elder sister—who could never explain it, 
although the phenomenon in question did 
not offend her taste so much as it excited 
her sense of humour. In the poultry- 
yard she had learnt a good deal about 
humanity’s frailties. Moping drakes and 
enamoured swains had much in common, 
she knew. 

“Miss Mavers has some new false teeth 
for the ball,” observed Miss Leddle; 
“and Mrs. Howland’s grey evening body 
has been dyed a lovely lavender, but 
she'll wear her new mantle over it because 
of her cold.” 

‘The twinkle in Miss Leddle’s eye made 
it abundantly clear that she was not 
deceived by Mrs. Howland’s cold. The 
mantle was handsome, and some reason 
had to be found for wearing it into the 
ballroom. 
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“Where’s Gerald?” said Miss Daisy, 
suddenly. 

Jennie blushed, and told them that he 
had gone to meet Coolidge. 

“Mark my words,” said Miss Leddle, 
with solemnity: “the day he first met 
Coolidge was an evil day for him. 
Gerald’s own father dismissed Coolidge 
from his office. It’s a bad thing to keep 
friendly with the enemies of one’s own 
flesh and blood. ‘They will work their 
malice none the less.” 

Jennie’s heart sank at these sinister 
words, and her throat seemed to close. 

“Gerald can be led,” said Miss Daisy : 
“there he takes after his mother. She 
was the unhappiest of women. She 
followed her fancies wherever they took 
her. At last, she had a fancy for death. 
I can see her now, as I look back, sitting 
and reading poetry instead of doing 
needlework. My sister and I,” she added, 
looking toward Miss Leddle, “ made all 
Gerald’s clothes till he was put into 
knickerbockers. But Emmeline hated 
sewing. She would sit, as I tell you, and 
look across the street at the windows 
opposite. Mr. Federan’s house is on the 
high street on account of his business. 
‘The trees ought to be coming out now,’ 
she’d say; or else, ‘I haven’t seen a 
sunset for ever so long’; or else, ‘ People 
who are discontented are to be pitied, 
not blamed.’ She went on so that Mr. 
Federan offered at last to change his 
place of residence and move out intc 
the country. ‘It isn’t worth while,’ said 
she: ‘haven’t I a new wall-paper with 
roses on it?’ When she was dying she 
put up her hand to gather those very 
roses off the wall. She followed a fancy 
to the last.” 

“My poor father’s dying words were: 
‘If I fall asleep, take care of the candle,’” 
said Miss Leddle ; “that will show you, 
Jennie, that there is some sense all the 
same in our family !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“When the Nicene Emperor Vataces presented 
to his Empress a crown of diamonds and pearls, 
he informed her with a smile that this precious 
ornament arose from the sale of the eggs of his 
innumerable poultry. . . The lesson was still 
more useful than the revenue.”—GIBBON. 


Ar nine o’clock that night the ladies of 
Cumbersborough and Franton were stand- 
ing in rows before the several mirrors 

















placed in the cloak-room at the Town 
Hall. Some were arranging their hair; 
others were powdering their cheeks and 
noses ; some were absorbed in the ecstatic 
contemplation of their own reflections ; 
some were pinning up torn flounces ; others 
were missing buttons from their gloves ; 
many were talking, giggling, whispering 
comments about each other, and offering 
loud compliments to their respective 
intimate friends. Smiles of reassurance 
were On nearly every countenance as it 
became evident that no girl could claim 
to be the beauty of the ball. ‘The pretty 
ones were as pretty as ever, the plain 
ones were no plainer than usual, but, on 
the contrary, much improved by the 
unaccustomed excitement. On_ these 
occasions the least attractive, from whom 
no glory is hoped for, are frequently a 
surprising success, and the belles are often 
a disappointment—too much is expected 
from them. It was a glad moment when 
Miss Charlotte Gillespie remarked that 
Miss Lilian Arbuthnot’s serene brow had 
been sadly disfigured by a wasp-bite, and 
Miss Isabel Barker, whose arms were thin, 
had the pleasure of sympathising with 
Miss Jessie Hammond over the misery of 
a plump cheek considerably swollen by 
toothache. Miss Ada Bampton created 
a slight chill of uneasiness among the 
company by wearing a new primrose silk 
gown (which came from London), and a 
locket with AZizpah on it in seed pearls. 
But, on the whole, when the band struck 
up the first bars of the Lancers, every 
one felt self-satisfied, good-humoured, and 
entitled to an evening’s enjoyment. ‘There 
were a number of young men—including 
a few officers who had been invalided 
home and sent to Cumbersborough ; the 
floor was capital; the supper-room, 
decorated with flags and garlands and 
made to look as much as possible like 
a restaurant, was full of little tables (an 
innovation)-—one constantly said to one’s 
partner or one’s mother: “ Have you 
seen the supper-room? Such a trans- 
formation! It has never been so well 
arranged before.” In all the corridors 
there were large tubs full of geraniums 
and ferns ; in the tent there were coloured 
fairy lights and quiet corners for conversa- 
tion ; guests were not supposed to use the 
staircase which led on to the roof, but 
it was not shut oft, and it was sufficiently 
illuminated for those who wished to study 
the sky during the course of two valses or so. 
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All these highly satisfactory details had 
been noted by those whom they most 
concerned, the Lancers had just ended, 
and the first bars of Amoureuse were being 
played, when a_ superb, disconcerting 
couple were seen entering the ball-room. 





They advanced toward Mrs. Howland 
and her select party, and they were 
recognised—at first with delight because 


beauty is irresistible, and afterwards with 
rage because beauty is too rare—as Jennie 
Sussex and young Federan. So splendidly 
matched a pair would have made any 
assembly in any surroundings somewhat 
bitter ; and, although there is an acknow- 
ledged inequality in the distribution of 
gifts, a limit is fixed to the endurance 
of those whose modest allotments have to 
be accepted with Christian fortitude or 
explained by Pagan philosophy. ‘Time 
teaches the disconsolate that, if backs are 
fitted to burdens, apparent blessings come 
heavily weighted with adversity; hence 
many, on observing things too enviable for 
their weakness, gather strength from the 
hope that certain wonders are too good to 
be true. Jennie and Federan produced 
this comforting impression on the greater 
number of those who had been cruelly 
startled by the first sight of such romantic 
lovers. Lovers they were beyond question: 
the new absorbing influence which had 
come into their lives separated them 
utterly from those looking on; to them 
the decorated hall full of people seemed 
a distant vision watched from some great 
height ; they saw forms moving, but they 
were far away ; they heard a murmuring, 
but it seemed no louder than the drone 
of insects ; their ears caught the sound of 
the music, but it was neither so sweet nor 
so intoxicating as the passionate rhythm 
of their own thoughts. 

When Jennie’s eyes encountered Mrs. 
Howland’s, it was like the sun shining 
on granite. Agatha Howland stared at 
Jennie’s white neck, and observed that 
her arms were not red above the elbows ; 
she would not allow herself to admire 
Jennie’s dress, but she became dissatisfied 
with her own, and she moved away lest 
her partner, a young subaltern who was 
convalescent after influenza, might ask to 
be presented to Miss Sussex. Federan, 
however, placed his arm round Jennie’s 
waist, she put her hand lightly on his 
shoulder, and the two, smiling, silent, and 
ecstatic, joined the other whirling couples 
till the music ceased, when they found 
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themselves a little giddy and very much 
oppressed by the presence of so many 
people. They had driven together in a 
hooded gig from Miss Leddle’s to the 
Town Hall—a journey of three miles 
by brilliant moonlight. In passing the 
grounds of Franton Manor they had 
noticed the peacocks, with their tails 
hanging down like dusky banners, asleep 
in the trees, and Federan had said he 
would sooner walk in the woods than go 
to the greatest ball ever given. For a 
moment---so’ strong was the spell of the 
June night and so seductive the call from 
the green solitude, that they had almost 
decided to alight, tie the horse to a gate- 
post, and wander under the elms. 

“We shan’t be missed,” Federan had 
said persuasively: ‘it’s such a chance to 
enjoy the earth in peace.” 

“Can’t we go there some other even- 
ing ?” 

“No: -other nights we should meet a 
lot of yokels and their lasses.” He had 
often wandered there himself with the 
pretty daughter of a dairyman, and the 
recollection of that chapter in his career 
made his face glow uncomfortably.“ Be- 
sides, how could you get away from the 
Tredegars? Ah, come! It is our last 
chance. You're not afraid, are you? 
Besides, where’s the harm ?” 

“There’s no harm. And I have always 
wanted to walk through a wood at night — 
as goose-girls do in fairy stories—and lose 
my way and find a diamond crown.” 

“Then come with me!” 

He pulled up the horse and looked 
ardently into the girl’s sparkling eyes. 
The road in front of them was deserted, 
but they heard the rumble of wheels 
behind them. 

“Drive on! drive on!” said Jennie, 
suddenly afraid of her own recklessness. 
“Did you think I meant to do anything 
so mad? Drive on! Don’t let those 
people pass us.” 

She herself as she spoke jerked the 
reins, and, leaning past Federan, seized 
the whip, which, in her agitation, she used 
so sharply on the animal’s back that he 
broke into a gallop. 

“That is mad if you like,” exclaimed 
Federan: “don’t you know that we are 
on the top of a hill?” 

The horse was a young colt who had 
been out twice only before in harness, 
and, thoroughly terrified by the unfamiliar 
touch on the reins and the unexpected 
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sting of the cord, he rushed at full speed 
down the most dangerous bit of road in 
the county. 

Jennie closed her eyes, held her breath, 
and thought, “‘ We shall die together.” 

‘Tf you had been with any other driver, 
my lady,” said Federan presently, ‘‘ there 
would have been no more dancing for you 
in this world.” 

Then she saw that his face was as grey 
as ashes. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said, pulling his 
sleeve lightly. 

They did not speak after that, and 
although they had entered the ball-room 
together, no further word was uttered 
from the time of the wild gallop down the 
hill till they had ended the first waltz. 
During the dance each had been con- 
scious that the feeling of anger between 
them had added a savage, almost cruel joy 
to the familiarity of spinning together in 
a conventional embrace round a crowded 
ball-room while the band played. He 
had never been so close to her before, 
and he had never before touched her 
waist ; an idea—or was it a sensation P—— 
came to him while they were dancing, 
that it would be good to go round and 
round that way with Jennie for an eternity 
till they reached the height of some 
bottomless abyss, and then to sink and 
sink for another eternity, never knowing 
whether the passion urging him on was 
too wild a love or too vehement a hate. 
The knowledge that, in order to win her, 
he would have to do violence to the 
habits of indolence and selfishness, which 
he had heretofore unscrupulously indulged, 
made him resent her power even while he 
yielded to it. 

‘“‘T wonder,” he said abruptly, “ whether 
the man who ruined himself to buy the 
pearl of great price ever came to detest 
the sight of the pearl. To possess one 
perfect thing means great happiness, no 
doubt, but a number of imperfect things 
gives one more choice, more variety, 
more liberty in living, and they are less 
responsibility.” 

Jennie could not understand _ this 
utterance, because she did not know the 
dreary and dishonest schemes with regard 
to the Franton estate which were growing 
daily stronger in Federan’s mind. She 
did not know that he was mortgaging 
his conscience in order to make the 


money which he considered indispensable 
to the most ordinary kind of domestic 
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contentment. She did not know the 
painful throbs of misgiving which accom- 
panied all the pleasure he took in her 
companionship. While she was asking her- 
self what his strange words meant, Allan 
Helmyng, the drawing-master at Mrs. 
Marblay’s, came timidly to her side and 
asked for a dance. He was a delicate 
young man who had won three medals 
at the Royal Academy Schools, and 
broken down from overwork in London 
air. His mother was the widow of a 
captain in the merchant service; she 
lived in a little villa at Cumbersborough, 
where she looked on to the sea and 
designed humorous menu cards for a 
Court stationer in Bond Street. 

Helmyng and his mother adored Miss 
Sussex, and estranged many of their useful 
neighbours by refusing to see any fault 
in the lovely creature. She promised 
him a polka, whereupon several other 
men from Cumbersborough, observing his 
good luck, were civil to him in order to 
get an introduction to Jennie. She had 
now been twenty minutes in the ball-room, 
and her success was indisputable: but 
she read the penalty of her triumph in 
every face she passed. 

“« Let us go out into the old playground,” 
said Federan : “ I know the way.” 

‘The Town Hall was next to the 
Parochial School of St. Matthew, and the 
playground, illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns, had been thrown open as a sort 
of promenade between the dances. It 
was still so early that no one had yet 
acquired sufficient self-assurance to brave 
the jeopardy of this equivocal paradise. 

Jennie. and Federan walked round it 
till they came to the swing, which had a 
seat just wide enough for two. When, 
therefore, Mrs. Puddifant looked out ot 
the window of the council-room, to which 
she had retired for the purpose of 
inspiring the local reporter of the /ramp- 
shire Times and Cumbersborough Herald, 
she beheld a girl and a man swinging 
together in the moonlight. ‘Their laughter 
floated toward her ears. 

“Dear me!” she said: “can 
recognise them, Mr. Whiston ?” 

“Tt is young Federan,” said Whiston : 
“Td know the fine shape of his figure 
a mile off; and the lady, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, is Miss Sussex.” 

‘Impossible !” exclaimed Mrs. Puddi- 
fant, with every evident sign of believing 
him: “how could it be Miss Sussex ? 


you 
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She wouldn’t do such an odd thing, 
would she ?” 

Tis Miss Sussex for all that,” replied 
Whiston: “she’s long from the knees 
down, and almost as long again from the 
knees up. My eye is all for build. I 
can hardly be mistaken in a build.” 

This seemed rather indelicate to Mrs. 
Puddifant, whose figure was not all it 
had been in some respects and very much 
more than it had been in others. She 
pulled down the blind and said, with an 
air which she. described later as one of 
hauteur: “You can say that my train 
has a foundation of broché with raised 
azaleas in velvet. My daughter’s dress is 
of blue tulle; her ornaments are simple 
wild flowers.” 

Federan was now asking Jennie why 
she laughed at him whenever he tried to 
tell her that he loved her. 

“Tt is cruel to doubt me,” he protested, 
“and I’m at a loss how to convince you.” 

“You think you love me. What would 
happen to me if I believed you ?” 

“I can’t well say, but I should want 
the belief to make you happy. It would 
do so if you cared for me. I’m afraid 
you do not care for me.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ But how much ?” 

‘Oh, well, a great deal. Enough, at 
least, to sit out here in a swing with you 
when I might be dancing with the little 
fat captain.” 

“Tf this could be my last moment of 
life, Jennie, I’d be glad to die,” he said, 
with a sombre look, “‘ just as we are.” 

“You didn’t think so when we 
galloping down-hill in the gig !” 

“That would have been horrible and 
violent. But here it is calm; I can see 
the stars, and all men are the better for 
Jooking at them—far better than for any 
of the vain things they are apt to take 
glory in. Many a man’s love has been a 
curse to him. Before this, I have given 
much liking to the wrong persons, and I 
have lived and acted each time as though 
I had pitched upon a dish fit for the 
gods. Yet, under it all, I always knew 
that I was indulging a bias of fancy. But 
the human heart pines till it can find 
some excuse for playing the fool.” 

“TI won’t dispute that with you.” 

“Yet the real sighs and the sleepless 
nights, the real misery and anguish one 
suffers over these false affairs ! ” 
“Nothing is utterly false. <A 
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jewel is genuine paste: it may not be 
what it passes for, but it is nevertheless 
something that has a fine colour and 
shines,” 

“T used to repeat ‘my dear love! my 
dear love !’ to myself over and over again 
about a girl I dared not look at carefully. 
And I used to stand on the heath alone 
in storms, and call, ‘Come! O come! 
I want you!’ to another girl who always 
tired me when I met her, although I 
hated to own it. Iam telling you about 
things now that I have never confided to 
a living soul. You can judge for your- 
self how little I wish to deceive you. 
There’s a saying of Seneca’s, ‘I will 
discover to you a philter that has neither 
drug, nor simple, nor enchantment in it: 
love, if you would raise love.’ If that be 
true, and I. hope it is, you ought to know 
that this time I am truly taken—body, 
mind and soul—and you ought to give 
me your love in return. Or,” he added, 
studying her enigmatic face, ‘‘ trust me. 
Tell me something about your own 
thoughts. You are the only woman that 
ever puzzled me. I never troubled to 
ask what any other one thought. Indeed, 
the less they said the longer my fondness 
lasted. When the end came it was 
always because of some saying that 
opened my eyes.” 

“When I love, it will be with my eyes 
open.” 

“Then you would be too soon un- 
deceived, perhaps. A discerning woman 
would find few men worthy.” 

“But if she loved, in spite of her 
discernment as you call it, there would 
be no hope of her changing, poor soul. 
After twenty years of reflection, she would 
be no wiser than when she was first 
caught. If I were a man, I’d pray for 
the love of the discerning.” 

“ But as you're a woman 

“Td pray for the love of a man who 
saw me well and then became immediately 
blind. It wouldn’t be necessary for him 
to see anybody else! Now I have given 
you a glimpse at least of my mood.. The 
worst is, I am not likely to change it. 
My fault is jealousy. Had you guessed 
it?” 

“T may have wondered what made 
your character as fascinating as your face. 
Now you have told me the secret. 
Jealousy is the bitter-sweet that gives you 
that long, doubting look. Don’t doubt 
me, but be jealous. It will save me from 
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being quite a fool about you. It’s bad 
when a woman is too calm and secure. 
I’d sell my soul to, know for certain that 
I could break your heart.” 

She touched the ground with the tip 
of her toes and swung once or twice to 
and fro. 

“Your love-making is double-edged,” 
she said, at last. 

“Do you compare mine with that of 
other men?” asked Federan, scornfully. 
“It’s hard to know what others say to 
women, but each has his hum of satis- 
faction when there is any talk of what 
girls will accept as gospel! Disdain like 
yours isn’t common. It would throw a 
damp on the boldest nature.” 

**So you find me disdainful! I am all 
humility. I cannot believe that I could 
call out this devotion you describe. Nor 
do I think you have such devotion to 
offer.” 

She was half in earnest, and the truth 
under the words which she had meant 
in raillery struck her, after she had 
uttered them, as a certain kind of fallen 
twig will if one steps upon it. 

“T may not describe it rightly,” he 
admitted, ‘for you may understand it in 
some other sense than I mean it; I am 
no master of words. When I speak of 
love, I don’t know whether it is a good 
or an evil. If it has been the salvation, 
it has also been the undoing of many. 
So we won't call it devotion, because it 
is often selfishness. I feel that I can’t 
live without you, and I want to live. 
This is why I endure your pride and 
your laughter. I am determined to win 
you round,” 

“T must be a very good actress,’ 
said thoughtfully. 

“In what way ?” 

“In every way.” 

But the music had stopped, and a few 
couples, having seen the pair in the swing, 
ventured into the playground. 

“My next dance is with Allan 
Helmyng,” said Jennie, rising; “ and the 
one after is with Major Winton.” 

“Throw them both over,” said Federan 
eagerly, “and come for a drive with me. 
There is no peace here. It is our last 
evening. No one will miss us.” 

“T must keep my promise to Allan 
Helmyng.” 

“Besides, Coolidge is now at home 
with my aunts. He has promised to play 
dummy whist with them and amuse them, 
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“The Lancers had just ended, and the first bars of Amoureuse were being played, when a superb, 
disconcerting couple were seen entering the ball-room” (p. 495). 
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We can take a long drive.” By this time 
they were on the threshold of the entrance 
hall. ‘I'll harness the pony myself—the 
stable-boys are all drinking. We can get 
away by ourselves, and see St. Wilfred’s 
Church by moonlight.” 

St. Wilfred’s was a ruin about nine 
miles off, on the way to Cumbersborough. 
People who are wise in time over one 
form of recklessness are often carried by 
the original strength of the temptation 
into some other far worse imprudence. 
Jennie’s excitement had reached a high 
pitch, and the proud but passionate girl 
believed that she had so _ impressed 
Federan by her assumed frigidity that 
she could venture to indulge her sudden 
desire for a wild drive alone with him 
across the country. 

* One couldn’t have a better night for 
seeing the view,” she said, gazing with 
unconcern and a beating heart at the 
stars. 

“Then dance with Helmyng, and meet 
me at the side-door afterwards. I'll be 
waiting there with the trap for you.” 

“St. Wilfred’s,” she said steadily, ‘ was 
built in the eleventh century. 1 confess 
you tempt me. I do not care for balls, 
whereas a drive on a June evening is 
perfect.” 

This frankness, she hoped, would also 
be disarming. 

“Here is Helmyng now,” said Federan, 
who was flushed, delighted, and surprised. 
“T know you will keep your word to 
me—if you are so resolved not to break 
it to him.” 

She smiled, and Helmyng, who was 
advancing gladly toward her, found her 
eyes as deep as wells and as softly in- 
scrutable as dark flowers. Yet a little 
shiver of anguish passed through him, 
because he had the poet’s dolorous 
instinct for the subtle. A less sensitive 
man would have taken Jennie’s glance 
for himself. Helmyng knew better—and 
he caught the after-look as one catches 
the echoed last bar of a long song. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
He who far off beholds another dancing, 
and all the time 
Hears not the music that he dances to, 
Thinks him a madman. 
CALDERON. 


HELMYNG, as he watched Federan leave 
the ball-room, could not resist saying : 


“What a fine head! Artists are often 
blamed nowadays when they choose hand- 
some models, or make handsome people 
appear so on canvas. ‘They are accused 
of vulgarity--as though beauty and right 
proportions could ever be vulgar. Vul- 
garity is a matter of expression. For 
instance, who ever saw it in the face of 
the dead? No corpse is vulgar ; perhaps 
because it can no longer pretend.” 

He had been wondering whether there 
was not something a little common and 
gorgeous about Federan—a_ coarseness 
which might develop later. But the 
idealism which made his moral languor 
seem a thread in his tragic destiny rather 
than a fault he could control, had also 
transfigured his councenance, giving it the 
ominous melancholy which comes from 
a mind that thinks in bitterness and self- 
condemnation—when it thinks at all, 

“If I were asked to design a romantic 
hero,” added Helmyng, “Id draw 
Federan. But he ought to wear a coat of 
mail and a winged helmet—he is modern 
by mistake.” 

Jennie seized the remark as an excuse 
for gazing after Federan till he was out of 
sight. ‘Then she turned to Helmyng and 
said, as they joined the dancers: “I 
wonder, each time I see him, where he 
came from. I can never get used to his 
appearance.” 

Although she danced, the musicians, 
she thought, had lost their spirit: the 
garish light made every one look haggard 
and grotesque: the chattering, murmuring, 
laughing crowd disturbed her mood and 
broke in upon her secret happiness, as 
noise affects the dream of a tired sleeper. 
It does not rouse him fully, but it sends a 
shaft of discomfort through his rest and 
changes a_ soft vision into a_ strident 
nightmare. Many of the girls were 
flushed and smiling; their partners, 
panting and dizzy, were grinning affably 
as a substitute for conversation. A large, 
heated group were pushing, elbowing, and 
hastening toward the buffet, where loud 
complaints of mismanagement suddenly 
filled the air. The iced lemonade had 
failed. 

“There will be a fresh supply,” Colonel 
Howland was announcing : “ half a gallon 
was spilled by an accident.” 

Some looked incredulous ; some said 
rather loudly, ‘‘’That’s all very well” ; 
and the couples who, a minute before, 
had been staring with celestial sweetness 
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into each other’s eyes, glared like famishing 
animals, and became too sullen, from 
trifling thirst, to remember the ill effects 
of bad temper even on the finest features. 

The chaperons were huddled together in 
a corner out of the draught, but although 
they maintained a steady fire of comments 
on every one present, each was privately 
engrossed in watching the progress of her 
own daughter or daughters; each fumed 
and shifted uneasily when she saw an 
ineligible man pass by; each pretended, 
when partners were scarce, that her girl 
had a weak chest and was only allowed 
an occasional round dance ; each told the 
other stories about the few marriageable 
men in the room, and all condemned the 
indiscretion of Miss Sussex. 

“As I was saying, she has_ turned 
Gerald Iederan’s head!” Mrs. Marblay 
would remark at intervals, whenever every 
other topic seemed on the verge of 
exhaustion. This utterance never failed 
to stimulate flagging malice, and the 
matrons would pluck up fresh courage for 
a further dissertation on the fast young 
women of London society. 

“Give me,” cried Mrs. Puddifant, “a 
well-brought-up true country girl. People 
who go down well enough in London 
can’t get, thank God, into county circles.” 

Mrs. Puddifant thanked God so much 
and so often for the social laws which she 
herself invented that she was looked upon 
as a very good sort of person—a little 
loud, perhaps, but with her heart in the 
right place. She seemed, indeed, the 
privileged child of Providence, so intimate 
was her apparent knowledge of the Divine 
policy toward her fellow-creatures. When- 
ever Mrs. Puddifant declared — that 
“ Heaven would not allow it,” she carried 
as much weight as the Chief Constable 
of Franton on the precise amount of 
elasticity in the Early-Closing and the 
Game Laws. 

“Romance seems to have died out in 
England,” said Helmyng; “there is no 
great love poetry read or written now, 
and the men who imitated ‘Tennyson, 
George Meredith, Swinburne and Brown- 
ing belong already to the old school. 
Perhaps women have lost much of their 
mystery, and so they have ceased to be 
inspiring. People are anxious enough 
to love, I believe. But to love well is a 
career in itself, and the men who have 
the time lack the nature, and those who 
might have the nature work for money 
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till they have neither feelings nor thoughts : 
they become machines.” 

Although Helmyng was hardly more 
than five-and-twenty, he seemed to have 
renounced every hope of joy in this life. 
The first impression of his face was one 
of delicate suffering, and when he lowered 
his eyelids their long lashes threw a 
shadow on his emaciated cheeks. But 
a mad and destructive energy seemed to 
beat behind his strong brow, and the 
lines around his mouth betrayed a self- 
repression carried to cruel extremes. 
The mask of a cautious provincial con- 
cealed his famishing, vindictive self, and 
there was, in certain of his wild, swift, 
furtive glances, the look of a forest beast 
in bonds. A_ fellow-student at the 
Academy Schools had called him a satyr 
without muscles and without pipes: he 
could neither play music nor scamper 
with his kind ; his whole existence was 
one of those conveniently described by 
others as wasted. It often seemed, in 
his moods of despair, that he lived in 
perpetual and mean struggle with the 
whole of mankind; the constant, un- 
necessary dissimulation of his real senti- 
ments gave him an exaggerated estimate 
of his own merit and a wayward contempt 
for his associates: ‘‘truth in all the 
world is both hated and believed” was 
a quotation ever on his lips, and his rare 
laughter was reserved for his one bitter 
amusement of paying ironical deference 
to the imbecilities of the human race. 
As he praised Federan he _ watched 
Jennie’s impassioned face, and _ he 
thought, “Does she suppose I really 
admire that oiled and curled Assyrian 
bull ?” 

Nevertheless he loved her the more 
because he could despise her folly. It 
soothed the eternal ache of his pride to 
think that she was as unconsciously gross 
and weak as most women—led by the 
senses though pursuing what she took to 
be an ideal. 

“Silly, beautiful creature!” he said to 
himself, and he was no longer afraid of 
her. 

He still trembled; he still bowed his 
head when she made the most trivial 
remark ; he still touched her waist timidly 
as they danced down the hall. But his 


imagination had grown bolder: he 
thought, “We are made of the same 


clay after all.” 
He smiled slyly under his rigid mask by 
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way of affirming this new strange intimacy 
with her heart. A tenderness he had 
never before experienced came over his 
spirit : for once he feit at peace with the 
crowd—perhaps he had caught the 
pleasure, in an exquisite, vague, indefinite 
form, of their more vulgar, wholly sensual 
sympathies. 

When they reached the door Jennie 
said, with a blush: “I don’t care to 
dance any more. Mr. Federan is waiting 
to drive me home. Will you come out 
with me?” 

He offered her his arm, having deter- 
mined now to accept her infatuation as 
the mockery and discipline of his own. 
The band was still playing; the corridor 
was deserted; and the gas, which was 
always lowered for economy’s sake during 
the dances, gave a melancholy sallow 
light. But through the opened door 
they could see the dark blue sky filled 
with bright stars, the shuttered houses 
opposite, and a little way off, down the 
road, Federan standing by his horse and 
gig. Helmyng felt Jennie’s hand tighten 
on his arm: she pressed closer to him, as 
though she were half afraid, and yet she 
walked more quickly than he. 

“You haven’t your cloak yet,” said 
Helmyng. 

“Then tell him I’m coming. [I'll get 
my cloak.” 

She disappeared before he could offer 
to accompany her, and the young man 
found himself suddenly alone with a 
suffocating jealousy. He was standing, 
just as she had left him, when she re- 
turned wearing a shawl over her shoulders 
and a white lace scarf wound round her 
head and face. Her eyes under the lace 
shone with a brilliant, almost violent 
charm. She had thrown her train over 
her arm, and the lace petticoat under- 
neath, which fell a little below her ankles, 
was so light that, as she moved, it 
fluttered in the summer breeze. Helmyng 
noticed her small embroidered shoes and 
her arched instep. 

“Don’t tell any one,” she whispered. 
“1 know it’s wrong, but I want to go—I 
must go.” 

She signalled to Federan, and, smiling, 
hastened out to him. Helmyng, stifling a 
cry of despair, heard her flying step on 
the gravel; Federan’s low voice ; saw him 
help her into the gig;saw him mount the 
box and drive away towards Cumbers- 
borough. Then he caught sight of his 


own wan face and wasted form in a 
mirror: he too was young, but with what 
a youth—diseased, warped, unlovely! It 
was more than he could bear. He hated 
Federan—he hated Jennie. 

“IT was happy enough till I met her,” 
he told himself, although he knew this 
was a lie. He had never been happy. 
Still, he repeated the falsehood and, 
murmuring it, crept away, not to weep 
but to hide his agony. 

“We'll take the longest road,” Federan 
said to Jennie: “past the old tollgate 
and the riverside walk.” 

She made no reply, and neither of them 
spoke for some minutes. tach was 
afraid lest some one should call them 
back: they held their breath, and Gerald 
peered anxiously from right to left as he 
drove in order to assure himself that the 
street was deserted. 

“This was the right thing to do,” he 
said, at last ; “it humiliates me to be ina 
crowd.” 

They were still on the high road, and 
the shining rails of the electric tramway 
lay before them like long placid serpents 
stretched out in the moonlight. Far off 
a solitary man was proceeding in the 
direction of the Church lanes. Jennie 
started when she saw him, for there was 
something curiously familiar in his gait. 
She stared fascinated and almost terrified. 

“Is that somebody ?” she asked in a 
nervous voice. 

“No one in_ particular,” answered 
Federan. 

“Tt is a man, then ?” 

“What did you think he was? A 
ghost ? ” 

“Ves, I thought I knew him.” 

“Impossible. It’s a stranger.” 

She said no more, but continued 
watching the figure as they drew nearer. 

“We'll pass him,” said Federan ; “ he’s 
a disturbing element. How pale you 
look all of a sudden! He has frightened 
you.” 

As they reached the wayfarer, he halted 
and called out, “Am I right for Franton?” 

Jennie cowered and drew her veil 
tighter. 

* Quite right,” said Federan. 

“Thank you,” replied the man, and the 
next moment he was hurrying on in the 
dust of their wheels. 

“JT was right. I knew him,” said 
Jennie, who was trembling with an in- 
explicable agitation. ‘I know him. It’s 
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John Harlowe. And I let him pass 
without a word--my old friend. 1 let 
him pass without one single word. I hid 
my face. Where has he come from? 
Why is he here?” 

‘Shall we turn back ?” asked Federan, 
sarcastically. He stopped the horse; he 
studied her distressed countenance, and 
grew livid with suspicion. 

“Shall we turn back?” he repeated. 
“Ves or no? He can drive you—if he 
can drive. Vl walk. Yes or no?” 

“We can do no good by changing our 
plans,” she faltered. “We don’t know 
where he’s going.” 

“ Oh, the hypocrisy! _He’s on his way 
to see you. I know that, although I 
don’t know him.” 

“He couldn’t have 
calling at this hour.” 

““Then we may as well go on. But I 
swear you shall decide :—which is it, yes 
or no?” 

They were now close to a winding road 
edged with old lime-trees. ‘The sweet 
odour of the leaves and the fields beyond 
filled the air; a caressing wind brought with 
it the stolen perfume of honeysuckle and 
roses ; above the stillness a practised ear 
could detect the fuming strain of the sea 
striking the beach on the Cumbersborough 
coast, and, at fixed intervals, white shafts 
like milky wings spread across the sky 
above the Cumbersborough lighthouse. 
Federan waited impatiently for the girl’s 
reply, and was about to repeat his question, 
when he felt her cool, light hand steal 
into his and as gently steal away. The 
movement was so childlike, appealing, 
unsought, that at the touch no feeling or 
desire seemed left in him except that 
deceptive, passionless, languorous adora- 
tion for the woman which is but a brief 
mood and to which all the illusions of 
platonic love are due. He drove on, 
although he slackened the horse’s speed 
and drew Jennie’s hand once more into 
his own. ‘This time hers trembled and 
fluttered like a caught fledgeling. She 
was, at the moment, far less calm than he. 
The sight of Harlowe had made her realise 
how greatly she had changed since their 
last meeting. Now she had a new know- 
ledge of gladness—a gladness which came 
burdened with something like guiltiness 
and something like terror ; it was a peril, 
a menace, an awakening, and a privilege 
—the insidious inheritance left by the first 
of the happy and the first of the sinners, 
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She doubted no more that she loved and 
was loved in return, and the acute need 
of living—to the full, to the bitterest, to 
the hardest, and to the most joyous— 
dominated her with a mastery heyond the 
understanding or suspicion or conception 
of Federan. Women love more wildly and 
intensely than men, because they lead 
purer lives and are more ignorant of those 
crude physical laws the half-knowledge 
of which ‘vitiates so much modern 
psychology. If men lived, as a rule, as 
most women live, they too would place 
love first in their existence. Passion, like 
the sun-ray which consumes a flower and 
merely stimulates a weed, burns fiercely 
in the innocent, although it affords the 
experienced an occasion only for amused 
self-introspection. This is why that April 
unconscious poetry of life known as first 
love is touched with an irresistible charm 
which will sweetly haunt memories the 
least accessible to dreams and _ bend 
natures the most stubborn before beauty. 

“TY thought Harlowe was in West 
Africa,” said Jennie presently. 

* Are you thinking of 47 ?” exclaimed 
Federan. 

“T was thinking how I have changed 
since he went away.” 

“Did you ever love him ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Could you ever love him ?” 

She answered quickly, but with a cold 
voice, while the hand he was holding 
became stony: ‘“* Never.” 

“ Have you the gift of loving, Jennie?” 

*T am afraid it has been denied me.” 

*“T believe that,” said the young man, 
sighing with a melancholy which was 
entirely feigned. All lovers are instinctive 
comedians : their words and their actions, 
whether on the heroic-tragic or the idyllic- 
pathetic scale, are always mere improvi- 
sations, preludes, symbols, or, what is 
called in music, cadenzas in the great 
symphony—the passages a piacere, inter- 
rupting the solemn air. 

“Your one fault,” continued Federan, 
venturing to put his disengaged arm round 
the rail of her seat. They had reached 
a few yards of newly-mended road, and 
the stones were not yet rolled. 

“Do you mind my loving you?” he 
asked ; ‘does it displease you? And yet 
I can’t help it, even if you are displeased. 
Forgive me all the same. But I’m talking 
nonsense. Why shouldn't you love m¢ 
in return?” 
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**T don’t know why | shouldn't.” 

“Let me look into your eyes, then. 
You keep me at such a distance! ‘The 
moment I loved you, I ceased to be an 
acquaintance. I’m your lover-—I ought, 
therefore, to look into your eyes and 
find what I can. ‘That’s my one poor 
privilege.” 

She laughed, and although they had 
now passed the rough piece in the road 
he kept his arm on the rail. 

“You could only see what I chose to 
show in my eyes. If I wished, I could 
make them empty. It might mean,” she 
added, ‘‘a little trouble.” 

“ Why—trouble ?” 

‘Because I do like you,” she said 
naively. 

The light, now ruby-red, now topaz- 
yellow, of the lighthouse glowed in the 
distance, and a sudden turn in the leafy 
lane revealed a sudden view of the sea 
and the great rocks known as “The 
Seven Sisters.” These, as they pierced 
the glassy water, stood up like the risen 
spectres of barbarous dead gods roughly 
hewn and long forgotten: they had the 
semblance of human forms and a grim 
majesty. In storms they would appear 
to dance and mix with the fury of the 
waves —little sprites without malice ; but 
the calmness of the night made their 
strength sinister and their immobility 
terrific : one could imagine them scanning 
the horizon for prey—the merchant traders, 
the obscure sailing-boats and _fishing- 
smacks which drifted fatally that way, 
in certain numbers, every year. 

“Then if you like me,” exclaimed 
Federan, “ why can’t you love me?” 


Jennie looked past the rocks and turned 
toward the glittering moon-path which 
stretched out—a glorious way—as far as 
the eye could reach. 

“You do!” he cried: “O Jennie, you 
do! My God! you do! I’m not a fool 
to think so. Wishes come true some- 
times. Do you love me? Can you love 
me?” 

His arm was now round her neck, and 
his face was bent down close to her own. 
When she tried to answer his question, 
his lips caught the word. Unresisting, 
silent, quivering, and stifling with tears 
she could not shed, in a state as near 
sorrow as it was far from any describable 
happiness, she felt her heart beating out 
in her bosom the measure of her sur- 
render—not to a stronger will—but to 
an undeniable influence. They rode on 
bound in a common spell and lost in an 
intoxicating confusion which neither of 
them cared to disturb by definite speech 
or promises. Affection had lent Federan 
—who was for once subdued by real 
earnestness—that sure instinct which gives 
the expression of passionate love all the 
intensity without the forbidding coldness 
of self-restraint. He wasa practised lover, 
and, as he had an intuitive appreciation 
for the timidity, the innocence, the 
eternal modesty and quickly roused re- 
sentment of pure women, he won the 
trust of girls as gracefully as he broke in 
horses, by a constraining charm, never 
by brutality. 

Before they turned homeward, Jennie 
had promised to become his wife, and 
he had kissed her face from white to rose 
and from rose to white again. 


(70 be continued.) 














WHITE VIOLETS. 


BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 


a ELL, Philippa, have you seen 
a ghost?” Such was the 
greeting of the assembled 

company of young Nevilles gathered round 

the breakfast-table at Wayste Manor as 
their visitor Philippa Hampden entered 
the room. 

“T’ve seen just nothing,” replied 
Philippa despondently, “and I guess the 
whole thing is a hoax.” . 

The whole party laughed at the girl’s 
evident discomfiture. 

“ Well, but didn’t you have any curious 
dreams, or anything queer in that line?” 
inquired Dick Neville, a red-cheeked, 
jolly-faced schoolboy, after the laugh had 
subsided. 

“No, nothing,” replied the disconsolate 
Philippa. “I have been longing all my 
life to sleep in a haunted room, and lo! 
at last my heart’s desire is granted, and 
nothing comes of it but sweet dreams 
and refreshing slumbers. It’s a regular 
sell, and I’m just mad about it! We 
can produce pretty nearly everything in 
America, but ghosts are a cut above us; 
and if you English can’t supply us even 
with ‘hose !—well, your commercial pro- 
spects must be gloomy. We can make 
everything else ourselves ; but you might 
ask your own price for ghosts, and have 
a monopoly of the article !” 

Again the merry breakfast-party broke 
into a laugh. They always laughed at 
what Philippa said; it was so pleasant 
and strange to their thoroughly English 
ears to listen to the high-pitched, singing 
chatter of the sharp-tongued American 
girl. 

“As Philippa owns to ‘sweet dreams,’ 
let us ask whom and what she dreamt 
about,” said careworn Mrs. Neville. 

“ With regard to wom I dreamt about,” 
answered Philippa, ‘I haven’t the slightest 
idea. Disappointing, isn’t it? But wat 
I dreamt about I remember quite well ; 
and it struck me when I woke that it 
was rather funny to have such a dream 
at this time of the year”—pointing to 
the snow-covered landscape outside. “I 
had a delicious, hazy, summery kind of 
dream, all about white violets. I was in 
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a garden somewhere, and there were white 
violets all around me; I can distinctly 
remember their scent now, and how pretty 
they looked, and how soft they felt, al- 
though the rest of the dream has gone 
clean out of my head.” 

When Philippa uttered the words white 
violets, all the young Nevilles’ faces as- 
sumed a look of mingled awe and triumph; 
but before they could speak—as they were 
all trying to do at once—the eldest brother 
interposed in his quiet voice : 

“Then, Miss Hampden, your visit to 
the haunted room has not been in vain, 
after all. The strange thing about that 
room is that whoever sleeps there in- 
variably dreams about white violets. We 
gave you no hint of this purposely, to 
see if—without any previous suggestion— 
the usual dream would visit you. And 
you see it has done so; although, as you 
say, this is not a season of the year when 
flowers naturally present themselves to 
one’s mind, nor are white violets usually 
things which engross one’s imagination,” 

Philippa was at once intensely inter- 
ested, and asked countless questions 
about the violet-haunted chamber. 

“If you like, dear,” said Mrs. Neville, 
“Arthur shall tell you the whole story 
as we sit in the moring-room after 


breakfast. It is rather long; but now, 
I feel sure, you will be interested to 


hear it.” 

Of course, Philippa felt interested, and 
expressed herself as pining for the 
promised story; and, of course, Arthur 
was ready to tell it, as it was so danger- 
ously pleasant to him to sit gazing into 
the laughing brown eyes and listening 
to the musical voice of the charming 
American girl, forgetting for the moment 
that men as poor as he should have no 
part nor lot in the paradise of falling in 
love. Arthur Neville knew that he had 
no time for lovers’ dreams: how could 
he think of marrying, while as yet he 
could barely afford to keep his widowed 
mother and his crowd of hearty growing 
brothers and sisters? Nevertheless, his 
sister’s friend had come upon him ur- 
awares, and he had fallen in love with 
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her as completely and devotedly as if 
he had been rich enough to offer a home 
to the woman he loved. 

Wayste Manor had been a fine old 
place, but was fast falling into decay. 
Arthur’s father had inherited the estate 
(which was entailed) from a _ distant 
cousin ; but as he had inherited no money 
with it, he could not afford to keep it up 
properly, and consequently the home of 
their ancestors became a white elephant 
to the poor Nevilles. After his death 
things seemed to grow worse and worse ; 
the difficulty of making both ends meet 
made Arthur stern and sad, and his 
mother old and careworn before her 
time. At last they had decided —though 
they had struggled long against the 
decision—that they must leave their old 
home for ever, and that Alice, the eldest 
girl, must go out as a governess. No one 
knew, but the Nevilles themselves, what 
this decision had cost them; for they 
were a very proud race—proud alike of 
their old family and of the beautiful estate 
which had belonged to that family from 
time immemorial; and it was a terrible 
wrench to uproot themselves from the 
soil where they had flourished so long. 
But what could they do? The branch of 
the family which had held the estates 
before Arthur Neville’s father inherited 
them from his distant kinswoman had 
been wealthy enough; but they had 
squandered all their riches—probably 
gambled them away, for they were a wild, 
reckless race-—and the present family of 
Nevilles were poor indeed. 

Before breaking up the old home, the 
whole family—widowed mother and eight 
children—assembled for a last Christmas 
holiday ; and they were also joined by 
Philippa Hampden; Alice Neville’s chosen 
friend, a bright-faced American girl. 
Philippa was a great contrast to the 
Nevilles, who were all more or less of the 
Saxon type, with light hair, blue eyes, and 
good complexions. She was not as hand- 
some as they were, nor were her features 
as regular as theirs ; but there was an un- 
speakable charm in her changing expres- 
sion and vivacious manners which her 
fairer friends entirely lacked. 

Philippa had dark hair, brown eyes, 
and a pale complexion ; and—though not 
actually pretty—fascinated people intensely 
by her quaint ways ; she was smaller and 
more slenderly made than her English 
friends, and had the proverbially small 


hands and feet of an American girl. She 
was so utterly unlike any one that quiet, 
stately Arther Neville had ever met 
before, that he lost his heart—-at once 
and for ever—to bright, witty Philippa 
Hampden, although he knew, in the 
present state of affairs, that his love was 
utterly hopeless. 

In accordance with Mrs. Neville’s sug- 
gestion, the whole party assembled in the 
morning-room after breakfast, and Arthur 
told their guest the story of the haunted 
chamber. 

“The heroine of my story,” he began, 
“was a certain Mistress Anne Neville, 
from whom my father inherited this 
estate. She had two brothers, but both 
died young and unmarried; so, at her 
death at a most advanced age, the estates 
reverted to my father, the head of a 
younger branch of the family. I daresay, 
Miss Hampden, you have noticed her 
picture hanging up in the dining-room—a 
beautiful white face, with light blue eyes 
and pale golden hair: it was painted 
when she was about five-and-twenty, and 
was reigning as a county beauty.” 

Philippa nodded. “ I have often looked 
at that face,” she said: ‘‘it is very lovely, 
but I don’t care for it, it looks so cold 
and lifeless.” 

Arthur smiled. ‘‘ Mistress Anne is not 
exactly my style either,” he said, ‘‘ but it 
is a handsome face notwithstanding. And 
now to continue my history of her. 

“Anne Neville was the only daughter 
and youngest child of Colonel Neville of 
Wayste Manor. Her mother died when 
she was a child; and, as she grew up 
and became more and more of a beauty, 
her father and two brothers idolised 
her. Naturally, she had many suitors ; 
but none touched her heart until, when 
she was about two-and-twenty, she fell 
madly in love with a friend of her 
brothers’, by name George Leslie. After 
some opposition from her father (for 
Leslie was not a rich man, and Colonel 
Neville had expected his beautiful daughter 
to make a great match) she and George 
were betrothed, and for a time all went 
smoothly. But it came to pass that 
Leslie was ordered abroad with his regi- 
ment, and the lovers had to part, for 
George was not yet rich enough to marry. 
So with many protestations of undying 
devotion they separated; but, before 
going away, Leslie, who could not afford 
to express his love in presents of jewellery, 











They at once began to dig with energy (p. 509). 
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gave his betrothed a root of white violets 
(a white violet being the badge of his 
family), and made her promise to tend 
and water it carefully, thinking of him all 
the time, so that when he returned he 
should find this one root spread into a 
carpet of his favourite flower—an emblem 
of their love, which would but increase 
as time went on. This Anne, who was 
devoted to her garden, gladly promised 
to do, and so the lovers parted. 

“Time passed on—the violets gradually 
spread out into a snowy carpet—but no 
Leslie returned to Wayste Manor. At 
first the lovers corresponded, but foreign 
posts in those days were not what they 
are now, and so this gradually came to an 
end. Anne continued writing occasion- 
ally, but soon—finding her _ letters 
unanswered—she ceased; and_ nothing 
now remained to remind her of her lover 
but the bed of white violets. In her care 
for these she never faltered, and she 
allowed no one to touch them but herself. 
As years went on her father and brothers 
urged her to marry, but Anne Neville 
was true to her early love. She never 
spoke of Leslie to any one; but her 
face grew paler and colder in its stately 
beauty. 

“ About ten years after George’s depart- 
ure, the Nevilles learned from an officer, 
who had met Leslie abroad, that he had 
been married for some years to a lovely 
and wealthy woman whom he had met 
out there, that he had retired from the 
army, and that he was so happy in his 
foreign life that he never meant to return 
to England again. Anne listened to this 
unmoved, and made no sign. Her face 
grew harder and colder afterwards, and 
she tended her violets more carefully than 
ever. 

“But Time brought changes even to 
Wayste Manor, and sorrow too. Richard, 
Colonel Neville’s elder son, was killed one 
bright day out hunting; and Will, the 
younger one, who had always been 
delicate and who was Anne’s favourite, 
died of consumption within a year of his 
brother’s death. Then Anne and _ her 
father lived on together; but even this 
could not last for ever, and in time 
Colonel Neville was gathered to his 
fathers, and Anne reigned alone at Wayste 
Manor. For many years did this solitary 
life continue without relief or change. It 
is supposed that Colonel Neville and 
his sons had squandered all their large 


fortune, for poor Mistress Anne was left 
in the utmost poverty. She dismissed 
nearly all the servants, and shut up most 
of the rooms, and lived on in penury at 
Wayste Manor, with an old man and his 
wife for her sole attendants. She saw 
no one and went nowhere. All her time 
was spent between her own room—the 
haunted one where you, Miss Hampden, 
slept last night—and her garden, where she 
devoted herself to the white violets more 
assiduously than ever. ‘This dreary exist- 
ence continued until Anne Neville was 
over eighty years of age, the only change 
she had known all that time having been 
the death of her old attendants and the 
replacing of them by others. ‘Then, one 
bitterly cold winter, poor Mistress Anne 
caught a chill and died. She died when 
the snow was on the ground ; and when it 
melted, it was found that all that wonder- 
ful collection of white violets had died too 
—not one root was left to survive Anne 
Neville. ‘There was something so strange 
about this that no one cared to plant 
anything else in the violet-garden after- 
wards ; it was left from that time to weeds 
and ruin, and it still exists, a deserted 
spot, in the midst of the shrubbery. 
Another strange thing is that whoever 
sleeps in the room once occupied by 
Mistress Anne invariably dreams about 
white violets. We have experimented 
with different people, but always with the 
same result ; and that is why it has come 
to be called the ‘ Haunted Room.’ ” 
Philippa was engrossed with interest in 
Arthurs story, and a thoughtful frown 
puckered her pretty low forehead. “ It is 
very queer,” she said musingly, ‘but I 
think there must be some point in it all.” 
*“T don’t see how there can be any 
point,” interpolated Alice: “it can’t do 
anybody any good to dream about such 
insignificant things as white violets, Phil.” 
**T don’t know about that,” persisted 
Philippa. “I guess it can, or else why 
should they dream about them? Even 
ghosts must have some common-sense, 
and that old Mistress Anne wouldn’t go 
on bothering folks about her white violets 
unless there was some point in doing so. 
Mark my words, she’s got an object.” 
Arthur and his mother smiled at this 
very utilitarian view of ghostly mysteries, 
whilst Alice remarked: “ You're fearfully 
matter-of-fact, Phil dear! Ghosts never 
have reasons for what they do.” 
“Yes they have, or why should they 
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do things ?” urged the irrepressible Phil. 


“T don’t believe in a ghost without an 
object—even in England. 1 should just 
like to examine the old violet-garden.” 

“So you shall, as soon as the snow 
melts,” said Arthur kindly, ‘‘ which it is 
doing as fast as it can; you shall examine 
the spot to your heart’s content, and try 
any experiment which the wit of your 
‘Transatlantic mind may devise.” 

“Thanks,” responded Philippa; “ you 
just wait and see if there isn’t some point 
after all in that old lady’s weird perform- 
ances. J mean something when I go on 
harping upon one string, and so, no doubt, 
does she ; because ghosts are made of the 
same raw material as we are, but with less 
body in it, so I guess we’re pretty much 
alike after all.” 

* You're rather like a ghost, to look at,” 
argued one of the younger Nevilles ; 
whereat his eldest brother promptly 
cuffed him, and so silenced his too- 
familiar comments. 

“Well, Z don’t do anything without a 
reason,” persisted Philippa. 

“Not even with regard to flowers?” 
asked Arthur, who had on the preceding 
Sunday discovered a flower, which had 
once been his, stored away between the 
leaves of the prayer-book appertaining to 
the young lady, to whom he had trans- 
ferred it. 

Philippa blushed. ‘“ Certainly not ; the 
reasons may be but poor things, but they 
are mine own.” 

“As are the flowers—and the giver 
of them too, poor beggar!” murmured 
Arthur, under his breath. 

But Philippa heard. 

The following morning, the snow 
having entirely vanished, the family of 
Neville conducted Philippa to the deserted 
violet-bed immediately after breakfast, 
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in accordance with Arthur’s promise. It 
was a dark, dreary spot, in the middle 
of the shrubbery, overrun with weeds 
in the summer and looking especially 
desolate in the barren wintry weather. 

Philippa gazed at it for a while in 
profound thought, and then prescribed 
that a shaft should be sunk right in the 
centre. ‘The sturdy young Nevilles at 
once began to dig with energy, super- 
intended by the American girl, whose 
serious persistence greatly amused Arthur. 
But they found no hidden treasure— 
no forgotten secret, and were turning 
away disappointed when something in 
the appearance of the disturbed soil 
arrested Arthur’s attention, he being of 
a scientific turn of mind. He examined 
it carefully, and finally decided to call in 
the help of experts; and thus it was 
discovered that coal was to be found 
underneath the garden of Wayste Manor. 

So the old house was pulled down to 
make room for the sinking of coal-pits ; 
and the Nevilles in consequence became 
one of the wealthiest families in the 
Midlands. Alice was not obliged after 
all to go out as a governess ; and Arthur 
was enabled to offer a home, as well as a 
heart, to the American girl whom he so 
fondly loved. 

Nobody ever dreamed of white violets 
again, but people often wondered—and 
wonder still—why the more active (and 
therefore the blackest) of the Mershire 
collieries is known by the name of ‘The 
Violet-bed.” 

“You see,” added Philippa Neville 
once, when her husband had_ been 
explaining to some friends the origin of 
the apparently inappropriate name, ‘I 
always said that old ghost had an object 
in view; and who'll dare to assert that 
ghosts haven’t common-sense now ?” 
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THE LAKE OF GENEVA.—II. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


“SWITZERLAND a crammed cara- 
vanserai in August? Yes, no 
~ doubt. And yet it is constantly 
maintained that English visitors are not 
nearly so numerous as formerly, except 
perhaps at Easter and other popular 
holiday seasons. ‘This, however, is partly 
because that seventy or a hundred years 
ago comparatively few ‘‘ ordinary” people 
travelled for pleasure, except English ; 
to-day the German outnumbers _ the 
Britisher, not only in Switzerland but 
along the 


recently given us from the dame’s letters, 
we find the complaint, early in October, 
that “Geneva is as full as it can stick 
with English” ; while at the next stopping- 
place the sprightly correspondent writes : 
“*., . When we all arrived, extenuated 
with fatigue, we were favoured with a 


thunderstorm. Quantities of English 
everywhere. One family of nineteen, ten 


children, here yesterday.” ‘The lively 
Lady Lavinia must have been an amusing 
person to travel with, though she had her 





Italian Riviera 
and North 
Italy, and even 
as far south as 
Sicily. There 
is at least one 
gain in this: it 
is not “the 
inevitable 
English” one 
hears of now, 
but ‘‘these 
Germans’’; 
and it is some 
consolation to 
know that, in 
every country, 
the change is 
hailed with 
most sincere 
regret, for the 
Teuton, es- 
pecially . the 
Prussian 
variety, is no- 








tempers (when 
her language 
was more em- 
phatic than re- 
fined) and 
sometimes 
must have tried 
the patience of 
her courtly but 
pedantic lord. 
“i> S&S. has 
made some 
extraordinary 
acquisitions of 
curiositys, 
which I have 
heard discussed 
over and over, 
with an eager- 
ness which al- 
ways surprises 
me, for the 
duce a bit can 
I recollect the 
name of one 
of these Trea- 








where loved, 
and for the 
most part is scrupulously avoided. “ ‘The 
English invasion” began with the free- 
ing of Europe after Waterloo: once 
Napcleon was secure in St. Helena, the 
British tourist spread in a fertilising (if 
often exasperating) flood over Western 
Europe. It is amusing to find that even 
then “the superior people” resented the 
crowd. In the delightful record of the 
181g Journey of Earl-Spencer-All-the- 
Talents and his lively Lady Lavinia, 


Geneva and its environs. 


sures.” And 
Rome found 
her no more amenable than Geneva. 
It was the time when “the antiquarian 
circles” were much excited over the 
excavations in the Forum, and the leading 
part taken by the Duchess of Devonshire ; 
but Lady Spencer showed as little respect 
for the first as for the second, writing of 
the lady as “that witch of Endor,” and of 
the treasure trove as “old horrors.” 

To adapt Gibbon, my readers will, I 
trust, excuse this short digression: “ the 
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practice of celebrated moralists is so often 
at variance with their precepts.” For 1 
had meant to begin this article with 
Voltaire, and to lead off with that 
admirable motto of his: “ Precision in 
thought ; concision in style; decision in 
life.” 

Yes, it is time we were at Ferney. Not 
that the Voltaire associations with Geneva 
itself have been adequately touched upon : 
it would take a volume to exploit that 
theme. And then those lovely vicinage 
walks, especially that by the Saléve, 
Lamartine’s “ Saléve aux flancs azurés,” 
and its memories of the great French poet, 
its association with those Thursday walks 
recorded by Edmond Scherer when he 
and Amiel and Victor Cherbuliez and 
others devoted themselves to “ débauches 
platoniciennes.” Here it was that Amiel 
found those ceaseless metaphors of beauty 
which give so great a charm to his prose 
—as this, at the tumultuous town-weir 
of the Rhone, where the river pours like 
a melted avalanche—“ This standpoint 
(of ideal vision) whence, as it were, one 
hears the impetuous passage of time, 
rushing and foaming as it flows out into 
the changeless ocean of eternity,’— 
where he wrote so many of those lovely 
if almost wholly ignored poems, of which 
I give one, adventuring by its side a 
poor translation :— 


APAISEMENT. 
Partout le regret ou l’inquiétude, 
Parteut le souci : 
Toujours la tristesse et la solitude, 
Kt le deuil aussi ! 
Ou fleurit Pespoir? ot verdit la palme ? 
Ou croit le bonheur ? 
Oui cueillir la joie? Ou trouver le calme ? 
Owl poser son coeur ? 


L’or ni le savoir, le vin ni les roses, 
Lart ni le ciel bleu, 

N’emplissent le coeur ; et deux seules choses 
L’apaisent un peu: 

Cest @abord un cceur fait pour lui, qui 

Vaime, 

Et quwil nomme sien, 

Et puis une voix au fond de lui-méme 
Qui lui dise : Bien ! 


Well, when “ Obermann ” came back one 
July from Paris or Fontainebleau to Swit- 
zerland, he begins his letter, “Il n’y a pas 
l’ombre de sens dans la manitre dont je 
vis ici”: and in like fashion, when I 
consider what extent of ‘literary geo- 
graphy” I have to cover in this article, 
I say to myself that there is no shadow of 
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sense in the manner in which I hark back 
to Geneva ! 

As I wrote in the preceding article, one 
may come upon Ferney either from 
Geneva by the frontier village of Grand 
Seconnex, or by the lake-steamer to 
Coppet, and thence afoot by way of 
Voltaire’s earlier residence, the Villa des 
Délices, and Les Charmilles. 

To approach the home-farm, so to say, 
of this great agriculturist of the mind, 
this strenuous, mocking, earnest, laughing, 
eager, jibing sower of good and evil seed, 
is indeed an experience for any one versed 
in the great ways of literature. Voltaire 
the man may no longer wear that aureole 
woven of the wonder and admiration of 
a startled, .scandalised, but fascinated 
Europe: Voltaire the publicist may be 
ignored, Voltaire the romancist be spoken 
of rather than read, Voltaire the dramatist 
be (deservedly) forgotten, Voltaire the 
historian be shelved, Voltaire the autocrat 
of letters be discredited. ‘There is enough 
left to keep his fame alive, apart from 
the great, the unparalleled tradition of 
the supreme place and influence he won 
and so long held. If everything else of 
his perished, the volumes of his corre- 
spondence would suffice to justify the 
legend of his supremacy. What a won- 
derful old man, this, who laughed at 
everything, and yet had unselfish en- 


SOLACE. 
Regret, disquietude 
And weary care: 
Grief, melancholy, solitude 
Everywhere ! 
Where blossoms Hope ? 
Where blooms Life’s palm?... 
Happiness... joy... 
O heart . . . or calm? 


Nor wine nor gold 
Nor art nor the blue sky 
Bring peace to this sad fold, 
Bring but this quiet sigh— 
A heart to hold my love, 
A heart tts love to tell! ... 
Then from the depths shall this low whisper 
move, 
** Soul, it is well.” 


thusiasms impossible to the Gibbon who 
decried him and the Napoleon who hated 
him. And apart from all else, Voltaire 
lives as an abiding quality, as an intel- 
lectual tradition. He is the high-priest 
of irony. ‘“ Always walk laughing in the 
road of truth,” he writes in one of his 
letters to D’Alembert. Once it was the 
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fashion, and in this country in particular, 
to class him with Mephistopheles |“ why 
drag in Mephistopheles ?—Voltaire is 
the original Satanic name,” was doubt- 
less the unexpressed thought of many]; 
but later and fuller knowledge reveals 
“le vieux diable de Ferney” as a man 
who wore a mocking smile as your or 
my forefathers wore a wig, and carried 
the air of the cynic and the infidel as the 
beau of that day carried a cane: at heart 
sound, a giant mind, a nature perverse 
but fundamentally fine. 
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many half-solemn, half-blasphemous de- 
risions. And looking in the leaping flame 
of the wood-fire I dreamed I saw a 
withered old face—cynical, ironical, vain, 
great in intellect, and behind the mocking 
eyes a spirit of love and charity and 
good-will. 

“A good deal of it all was tomfoolery 
(Cétait de la petite charlatanerie),” there 
we have Voltaire ; “ below all my raillery 
there has ever been the anger at evil, 
the cry for justice, the passion of an idea,” 
there also we have Voltaire. And he 

















Gibbon. 


Among the innumerable books written 
about Voltaire, I doubt if any affords 
more revelation of the man than the 
little volume published in the Year X 
(t.e. 1802), entitled Soirées de Ferney. I 
re-read this delightful book one wet and 
stormy evening at Ferney this spring, at 
the amusing if neither particularly clean 
nor comfortable Hétel de la Truite ; and 
as the rain came in sudden noisy whispers, 
with the wind-eddies abruptly rising or 


falling, I fancied I heard the ghosts of 


many old laughters, many cries of anger, 
and half-real, half-mocking lamentations, 


fond je suis bonhomme).” 


sums up both when he says somewhere, 
“ For all that, I was not born more wicked 
than any one else, and at bottom I’m not 
a bad fellow (guoique je ne sois pas né 
plus malin quun autre, et que dans le 
But he would 
not be Voltaire if his last words were not, 
“For some thirty or forty years I took 
everything seriously, and was a fool for 
my pains. I have finished by laughing 
at everything.” 
“What zs 
ordinary life?” 
other day. 


the Voltairian spirit in 
some one asked me the 
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“ Audacity that hits the mark,” I 
answered. 
“Such as ....?” 


But not remembering at the moment 
“Ja phrase juste,” and recollecting an 
apposite anecdote, I answered: “A great 
lady once replied to the third Napoleon, 
shortly before he appropriated the vacant 
throne of France, when he had with an 
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lash—even when it laughs, it bites. When 
he is alluding somewhere to “the soul” 
and our hope of immortality, he adds, 
“T am persuaded that if the peacock 
could speak he would boast of his soul, 
and would affirm that it inhabited his 
magnificent tail.” He is nearer humour 
when, in a well-known tale, he has: “ ‘A 
little wine, drunk in moderation, comforts 

















Voltaire. 


ironical smile asked her to explain the 
difference she drew between ‘an acci- 
dent’ and ‘a _ misfortune.’ ‘If,’ she 
said, ‘you were to fall into the Seine, 
that would be an accident ; if they pulled 
you out again, that would be a mis- 
fortune.’ ” 

An American transcriber published a 
volume of the Humour of Voltaire. But 
humour, as we understand it, is no 
characteristic of his. His wit is keen, 
poignant, sometimes cruel, generally a 


the heart of God and man.’ So reasoned 
Memnon the philosopher; and he be- 
came intoxicated.” Of wit his very spirit 
was made; fun he had in plenty—not 
of Dumas’ or Dickens’ genial kind, not of 
Daudet’s brilliant burlesque, not of Mark 
Twain’s sly drollery, but a _ perverse, 
amusing, often convincing and always 
fascinating fun of his own. But he had 
nothing of that pawky humour which we 
consider so essentially northern, as, for 
example, that story of the unco’-cautious 


22 
vo 
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Scot who always emptied his glass at a 
gulp because he “ once had one knocked 
over.” 

Not that ‘the ecstasy of the incon- 
gruous” did not appeal to him, One can 
imagine his sarcastic reticence if, in writing 
on heroism in modern life, he had lived 
long enough to be able to illustrate the 
narrative with that duel between Dumas 
and Jules Janin—when Janin_ would 
not fight with swords because he knew 
an infallible thrust, and Dumas _re- 
fused pistols because he could kill a 
fly at forty paces, and so the foes em- 
braced! Or his mocking delight if, in 
writing on the sincerity of ideals, he had 
lived long enough to supplement that 
wicked ‘‘ Conversation ” of his, concerning 
Ossian, between an Oxford professor, a 
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had spoken a word to the other, Balza¢ 
was about to leave, when he said viciously : 
“When I am written out, I too shall 
take to writing dramas.” 

To which Dumas at once replied: 
“You'd better begin at once, then!” 

But .... Well, no; this has become 
a series of “buts,” like that dialogue 
of ‘ buts ” between Don Inigo-y-Medroso- 
y - Comodios- y- Papalamiendos and _ the 
Englishman (whom the good Bachelor 
Don Papalamiendos imagined an anthro- 
pagus) in our great man’s tale of Zhe 
Sage and the Atheist. 

Some time ago a doubtless worthy but 
certainly bigoted individual perpetrated a 
booklet on Voltaire. One of the deadly 
sins he adduced was that “ this Scoffer 
incarnate ” stole his name, ‘like all else.” 

















Chateau de Voltaire a Ferney. 


Florentine, and a Scot, at Lord Chester- 
field’s, with the episode of how, under 
the Directory, persons near the Bois de 
Boulogne were one day alarmed to see 
a great blaze among the trees, and on 
coming close perceived some men “attired 
in Scandinavian fashion” endeavouring to 
set fire to a pinetree, and singing to the 
accompaniment of a guitar with an air 
of inspiration—merely admirers, as_ it 
proved, of Oss‘an, who intended to sleep 
in the open air, and to set a tree alight 
in order to keep themselves warm, and 
thus emulate the people of Caledonia! 


(Thus Mons. Texte, in his able and 
suggestive work on Zhe Cosmopolitan 


Spirit in Literature). 

And he had the genius of repartee. 
None more than he would have rejoiced 
in that cutting rejoinder of the elder 
Dumas to Balzac, when the two great 
men were brought together at the house 
of a well-meaning friend. After neither 


It is quite true that Francois Marie 
Arouet, in a crude anagram, evolved the 
name his genius adopted and made 
immortal. But to keep on speaking of 
Mons. Arouet is more pedantic than 
to allude invariably to Bacon as Lord 
Verulam. As for Voltaire’s standing 
unique in this iniquity, it is enough to 
cite, among other famous instances, 
Montesquieu, whom no one knows now 
as Charles Secondat, Jean Chauvin, known 
to us as Calvin, or Moliére, whose actual 
name of Jean Baptiste Pocquelin is long 
forgotten. 

When one thinks—at Lausanne (Mon- 
rion), at Tournay, and still more at Aux 
Délices, and above all at Ferney—of what 
Voltaire achieved merely in quantity of 
work, one stands amazed. Even at an 


age when most men are content to (or at 
least eager to) “cultivate their cabbages,” 
Voltaire maintained lightly and set himself 
heroically to tasks overmuch for ninety- 
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nine men out of a hundred in the fulness 
of youth. Some idea of this may be 
gathered from the fact that after he was 
sixty-four he published some forty volumes ; 
or, to put it another way, he issued in the 
last twenty years of his long life some 
twenty-eight works, apart from many long 
and short tales, pieces in verse, mis- 
cellanies.* However, we cannot dwell 
upon his achievements: we are but 
pilgrims to where he lived and worked. 
If one is alert to the irony of changing 
circumstance one may stand on the shore 
at Coppet, or on the high road to Grand 
Seconnex, and look over or back to 
Geneva, and recognise that the same 
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When I was at Coppet on a previous 
occasion I found in the salon-de-lecture 
of the Hotel du Lac the discarded or 
lost MS. diary of “a travelling miss.” 
I copied one entry: “ Madame de Staél 
was a dear. Her portrait as Sappho, by 
David, at the chateau, zs sweet. Voltaire 
is an old horror. He’s always laughing 
at one, and looks a wicked old fright, and 
Dan says he’s the same in his books.” 
The effervescent miss and the more 
reserved Dan represent the great public. 
The sentimentalism of ‘‘ Corinne ” keeps 
her memory sweet, and there are tears 
and sighs at Coppet. ‘The continual irony 
of Voltaire discomposes, and refuge is 
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town burned Voltaire’s most famous books, 
and received him with adulation when he 
drove citywards in his coach-and-six ; for 
long sedulously decried him as an evil, 
and now as sedulously cultivates him as 
an important commercial asset. ‘The 
value of his work and the extent of his 
influence have been exaggerated by many 
who have written about both ; they have 
been more grossly underrated by the 
ignorant and the prejudiced. In one 
direction, at least, I think no one has so 
keenly perceived and tersely stated the 
relative distinctions as the great historian 
Michelet, when he wrote, ‘‘ Montesquieu 
écrit, interpréte le droit ; Voltaire pleure 
et crie pour le droit; et Rousseau le 
fonde.” 


taken in the first available car back to 
Geneva. 

At the Hétel de la Truite in Ferney I 
asked if many foreigners came to ‘‘ Voltaire- 
ville” to stay. Very few, I was told; 
many bicyclists, hundreds by car every 
week during the summer seasons, but few 
to stay overnight. 

“Many English and American?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, a good number. But ”—and 
this enigmatic afterthought was _pro- 
pounded with an air of gloom—“ mostly 
aerated waters.” 

The Villa aux Délices of Voltaire’s day 
is not the Villa aux Délices of to-day. 
The beautiful site is the same, near the 
confluence of the Rhone and the Arve, 


* The reader interested in Voltaire may care for these particulars: 8 vols. of the Dictionnaire 
philosophique, and 53 of the 6 of the Philosophie; more than a vol. of the AMJanges Littéruires, 2 


vols. of the A/é. historiques, and 2 ot the Dialogues ; 1 vol. of the Hist. de 


the several vols. of the Facetiae; 22 


arlements de Paris; 


3 of the 3 of La Politique et la Législation ; 3 vols. of Comments 


sur les Oeuvres Dramatiques; Peter the Great; The Age of Louis XV.; 8 vols. Correspondence, 
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with, as Voltaire wrote, twenty leagues of 
Alp beyond, and Geneva on the lake-side 
across the narrowing waters :—‘‘ And 
I can see from my window, as I write, 
the quarters where Jean Chauvin, the 
Picard called Calvin, reigned, and the 
spot where he burned Soret for the good 
of his soul.” 

Here and at Ferney Voltaire entertained 
royally: ‘for nearly a quarter of a century,” 
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see him in all his Protean changes, from 
modesty (rare)—-as when, from ‘Tournay, 
he wrote to M. de Prégny, “I, a 
labourer, a shepherd, a rat retired from 
the world into a Swiss cheese ”—to fan- 
tastic grandiosity, as when he wrote to 
the Duc de Richelieu, ‘‘ I have succeeded 
in converting a miserable and unknown 
hamlet into a charming town, and found- 
ing a commerce which embraces America, 

















J. J. Rousseau. 


he wrote, “I have been the audergiste 
of Europe.” Condorcet, D’Alembert, 
Diderot —everybody visited him who was 


anybody, kings, princes, philosophers, 
poets, writers of all kinds and _ every 
nation, statesmen, women of genius, 


women with beauty, women without either 
genius or beauty but uplifted by this fad 
or that vogue, exiles, patriots, rogues, the 
sorrowful and hopeless, the hopeful and 
unprincipled : ‘* All ways lead to Ferney, 
as to Rome.” In his correspondence we 


Africa, and Asia”! All the same, he 
worked wonders at Ferney. ‘The place 
bloomed. Here Voltaire wrote, talked, 
read, posed, corresponded almost beyond 
credible limits; but here also he lived 
the life of a country squire, interested 
in agriculture, forestry, breeding, dairy- 
produce, farm-produce. He desired to 
be a French Virgil, and wrote, “I enjoy 
my tranquil occupations, my ploughs, my 
bulls, my cows.” Not a day passes, 
writes a friend, one Bachaumont, that 
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M. Voltaire does not “ put out children 
to nurse,” which is his expression for 
planting trees. He even bred _ horses, 
with the comment that ‘‘as so much has 
been written about population I will at 
least people the country with horses, not 
expecting the honour of propagating my 
: ” 
own species. 

“T am going to reside at Ferney a 
few weeks,” wrote Voltaire to D’Alembert 
in November 1758. ‘The stay extended 
till February 1778, nearly twenty years. 
To-day Ferney is all Voltaire : his memory 
is its sustenance. The village-town is 
pleasant ; the environs are delightful, the 
near hills lovely, the lake and the Alps 
are within easy reach. But to enjoy 
Ferney one must be Voltairien. He 
smiles, mocks, allures, enchants, repels, 
amuses, wearies, at every step—one 
cannot escape him. ‘The kitchen wench 
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little remains now save his hedge of ever- 
greens, where he strolled as the Autocrat 
of the Metropolis of Esprit, as the Public 
Exasperator and the private good genius 
and generous benefactor, as the Thinker 
and Poet, as the Pope of Literature, and 
as (for a brief season, to the laughing 
amazement of Paris) “ Brother Francois, 
unworthy Capuchin ”—one may see all 
these, and look at the quaint, old, smiling, 
ironical face of the bronze bust in the 
Place, or at that of Lambert’s statue 
erected in 1890, and think one has “‘ done 


it all.” But there is no escape from 
Voltaire till one has fled from Ferney. 
“He is in the air,” as Mark Twain 
remarks of the thousand-odoured smell 


of Cologne. 

True, much is gone. The chapel is in 
disuse, and the famous theatre (beyond 
les Délices and les Charmilles, at the 
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and the boots at the Hotel de France 


or the Hotel de la ‘Truite are in a 
Voltairian conspiracy. One has one’s 
lake-trout @ /a Candide, chicken-legs 


au diable de Ferney, Rosbif au Pierre 
le Grand, Tarte aux Délices; one goes 
to sleep with the murmur of “ ‘The 
Sage and the Atheist ”—one wakes to 
the whisper of “‘Memnon the Philo- 
sopher.” ‘The chateau, where he lived 
and worked, the chapel (now, alack, fallen 
from its holy estate) with its famous in- 
scription, ‘‘ Deo erexit Voltaire,” the room 
where he slept, the study where he wrote 
so many of his twenty-eight tragedies and 
twelve or more comedies, the shrine which 
is said to enclose his heart (‘“ His Spirit 
is everywhere, but his heart is here ”), 
the avenues wherein he walked, the 
village church where once he appeared 
as Mahomet cursing the superstitious 
Savoyards of the Rhone (as Pastor 
Gaberel relates), the garden, of which 


hamlet of Chatelaine) is now a store. 
Nevertheless, we may draw the line at 
the remark of a Plymouth Brother, who 
by some wild irony of fate wrote an 
account of a visit to Ferney: “ Ruin and 
desolation sit around, and we wondered 
how many Abels have fallen victims to 
this one bold, bad man.” 

Well, Voltaire would have smiled 
genially, and we may follow his example. 
How could our Plymouth Brother under- 
stand an elderly gentleman who, instead 
of being a pillar and a churchwarden, 
admitted, ‘It is true I laugh and quiza 
good deal: it does one good, and holds 
a man up in his old age.” 

And now for Lausanne, an hour or 
two away through a charming region. 
But having written so much of Voltaire 
I must say no more of his residence here 
and at Tournay ; nay, I find I must make 
pemmican of the “as much and more ” 
I had noted in connection with Rousseau. 
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On the other hand, like 
Gibbon at Lausanne and 
Bonnivard at Chillon, 
Rousseau is the prey of 
the guidebooker. ‘ha 
Nouvelle Heéloise” is ex- 
ploited by Baedeker Joanne 
and Company with the 
methodical monotony of 
the chronicle of hotels and 
pensions, “ objects of in- 
terest” and “walks in the 
neighbourhood.” From 
Lausanne to Vevey, from 
Vevey to Montreux, and 
above all at Clarens, the 
unwary tourist is caught in 
a Rousseau net, wanders 
in a Héloisian maze. He 
hears (generally for the first 
time) of Saint-Preux and 
Milord Edouard, of the 
heart-adventures of Claire 
and Julie, and he makes 
pathetically arduous efforts 
to visit the scenes ‘‘im- 
mortalised” by _ these 
persons of whom he may 
never have heard, in whom 
he takes no interest, and 
of whom he hopes in his 
soul never to hear again. 

‘To know Rousseau aright 
one must know the history 
of modern literature. He is, 
above all other “ moderns,” 
“the sower of ideas, a dis- 
coverer of sources ”—‘‘ and 
observe,” adds Amiel (that 
close and unprejudiced 
thinker) “ that all the ideas 
sown by Rousseau have 
come to flower.” It has 
been claimed, as already 
alluded to in this “ Geneva” 
article, that in our varying 
intellectual directions 


Rousseau is the literary. 


pioneer. In one respect, 
however, and that in con- 
nection with his most 
famous work, he in turn 
was inspired from an 
English source, as in_ pic- 
torial art the great school 
of Corot and Millet and the 
Naturists was inspired by 
the genius of Constable ; 
for there can be little 
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question that the C/arissa 
Harlowe of Richardson 
stands in much the same 
relation to La Nouvelle 
Héloise as the latter does 
to the romances of  senti- 
ment associated with the 
names of Werter, Réné, 
and Jacopo Ortis. None 
can question Rousseau’s 
claims to a unique place ; 
but just as those who are 
students of his work and 
influence may _ reprobate 
ignorant calumny, so may 
they take exception to in- 
discriminating adulation. 
It is threatening to become 
a lost faculty, that of the 
ability at the same time to 
discern weakness and to 
perceive greatness; as, for 
example, when one February 
day fifty years ago, by these 
waters, Amiel read the first 
volume of mile, and was 
‘revolted, contrary to all 
expectation, for I opened 
the book with a sort of 
hunger for style and beauty 

. .. but found here no 
grace, no distinction, the 
accent of good company 
wanting. . . . And yet 
(as he adds later) Rousseau 
is in every literary direction 
a veritable master... . a 
great seer, a great writer, a 
great genius.” 

Rousseau, of course, is 
king of the countryside 
from Lausanne to Mon- 
treux; and with old or 
recent knowledge of his 
writings, and notably the 
Confessions and La Nouvelle 
Fléloise, the visitors to this 
end of Geneva-lake may 
have many days of delight- 
ful hill-side and shore-way 
rambles, and_ particularly 
in the lovely inlands reach- 
ing behind Vevey, Clarens, 
and Charnex. At Vevey, 
if the Rousseau-pilgrim will 
penetrate behind the 
Market, he will see a 
house known as ‘At the 
Sign of the Key” (“A la 
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Clef”) with the inscription that the great 
Jean-Jacques resided here in 1732; while 
readers of the Confessions will remember 
his writing there, “‘J’allai 4 Vevey, loger a 
la Clef. . . . Je pris pour cette ville un amour 
qui m’a suivi dans tous mes voyages.” 
There may be many who agree with Jean- 
Jacques in his love for this much-visited 
place ; for myself, it seems to me the least 
attractive of all the Geneva-side resorts, 
for all its glorious views. ‘It is stuffy, 
dusty, and ¢/ris¢e,” wrote Turgéniev once, 
and I fancy a good many will endorse 
the “impression” of the great Russian 
writer. Perhaps the spirit of Odermann, 
triste enough in all conscience, has taken 
possession of the place ; for here and in 
the neighbourhood De Senancour wrote 
much of that famous but now practically 
ignored book, remembered rather for 
Matthew Arnold’s fine poem inspired by 
it than for itself. He, too, as Amiel, as 
Rousseau, found Vevey a place of charm: 
“it is at Vevey, Clarens, Chillon to 
Villeneuve,” he writes, “that I find the 
lake in all its charm and beauty.” For 
one, I do not feel that the sadness of the 
author of Odermann was the controlled 
sadness of sanity, but an_ intellectual 
dyspepsia. His mind needed open 
windows, sunlight and fresh air, vistas ; 
his spirit like his body needed exercise, 
a variegated diet, a little dissipation 
perhaps. We are repelled by the in- 
cessancy of that ‘intolerable void” which 
in the fourth section of his most famous 


book he says he finds everywhere ; 
and surely most of his readers can have 
but half-hearted sympathy with one 


who of set purpose seeks “that con- 
dition of tolerable well-being mixed with 
sadness which I prefer to happiness.” 
Obermann has been called ‘‘the brooding 
spirit of the Vaud.” I do not think the 
Canton de Vaud would relish the compli- 
ment. It is the liveliest and brightest of 
the Swiss cantons, and though a learned 
philologist has demonstrated that Vaud 
is at the root identical with /Vades and 
IValloon, it will generally be admitted that 
the Swiss claimant to the old Celtic name 
has more of Walloon light-heartedness 
and Welsh love of song and company 
than of Welsh gloom and Walloon 
melancholy. But to return to Rousseau’s 
domain. The reader enamoured of the 
history of Saint-Preux and the lady who, 


* Vide the first article in this series, that on Dickens, in the PALL MALL 


last February. 
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alas, became Julie de Wolmar, must not 
expect to find Clarens (from whose beaches 
are the loveliest of Geneva views) the 
idyllic countryside it was in the days of 
the New Heloise. The street has usurped 
the road, the villa-avenue has swallowed 
the hedge-hung lane. It is still charming, 
but one would hardly go to “ the towns of 
Montreux” for isolation. I think it is in 
one of the later letters of the sentimental 
hero of this famous romance, Saint- 
Preux, to ‘‘ Milord Edouard,” that this 
occurs :— 

“But do you know why it is 
Clarens so delights me for its 
sake ?” 

Not now could the answer be given: 
“It is because that here I feel myself 
truly in the country.” 

At Lausanne itself the chief literary 
association, of course—for the English 
traveller at least—is Gibbon. But, apart 
from what has been already written 
of him in this Geneva chronicle, is not 
every visitor ‘ primed ” with Gibbon before 
the train slides midway into the hillside 
town ? does he not know all that he cares 
about the life of Gibbon there, and the 
whole story of “the closing scene” of 
the great history? He can purchase a 
“Gibbon pen,” or ‘Gibbon pipe,” he 
can have coffee at the sign of the 
**Philosopher,” or dine at the sign of the 
“Historian”: the youngest generation of 
Lausannians, (Lausonians, Lausanneges— 
an ignorant outsider, I would not discrimi- 
nate among these and others) have even a 
hard and perilous “lollipop” called, for 
some mysterious reason, Gibbon-balls. 

So, rather, let me guide a few to the 
pleasant eastern residential quarter, where 
there is now a Dickens Avenue or Street, 
and the house where our great novelist 
lived for a. time, and wrote all or the 
greater part of Dombey and Son, \ong- 
ing the while for the life and movement 
and inspiration of the London streets, 
feeling, with an aching nostalgia, that a 
hundred hours of Cockaigne were better 
than a cycle of the Canton de Vaud.* 

But the best way to approach Lausanne 
is not by rail from Geneva. In fine 
weather one should come by steamer, and 
preferably from Evian-les-Bains (‘‘ where 
I lost my gout, and found my love”), 
on the French coast. In his delightful 
Impressions de Voyage, Dumas gives us 


that 
own 
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many charming touches of the lake 
and mountain scenery of this region, and 
notably of the Lausanne and Vevey coast 
from the central waters of Lac Léman, 
and of Lausanne itself, ‘whose white 
houses seem, from afar, a group of swans 
drying themselves on the hillside in 
the sun.” 

Coming by the water-way, one lands at 
Ouchy, the port of Lausanne—a charming 
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by his own witticisms. I sought in vain 
the tomb of the great unknown ; in vain, 
even, for any authentic trace of the legend. 
But we all know the delightful floating 
foam of anonymous wit on the wide sea 
of the French genius ; and who can affirm 
that a lord of irony did not take refuge 
here, and perished nobly (and _ unforiun- 
ately in silence) as indicated? Many must 
have long desired to know the source of 

















J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


place, and, as many think, superior to 
Vevey, though each has its own advantages 
and disadvantages. Byron enjoyed his 
stay at the Anchor Inn here, and many 
a wit and poet and famous scribe, from 
Voltaire and Rousseau to Gibbon and 
Goethe, from Dumas, that great laugher, 
to our own genial Dickens and the smiling 
creator of ‘Tartarin, have lingered sat this 
out-of-the-season-delightful spot. There 
is a local legend that a great French wit 
died here in an influenzic delirium induced 


anonymous modern aphoristic wisdom such 
as, “ Marriage is exnu/ felt by two persons 
instead of one.” “ There is a magic 
in the word duty, which sustains magis- 
trates, inflames warriors, and cools married 
people.” “For one Orpheus who 
went to Hell to seek his wife, how many 
widowers who would not even go to 
Paradise to find theirs!” . “Of all 
heavy bodies, the heaviest is the woman 
we have ceased to love.” "The 
last Census of France embraced nearly 
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twenty millions of women. Happy 
rascal!” And perhaps the infamous 
wretch lies unhonoured and unsung at 
Ouchy ! 

Does the lover of the impressionable 
Dumas remember his pleasure when, on 
landing at Ouchy, with a touch of that 
home-sickness on arrival at new places so 
characteristic of the French, he was greeted 
with proud delight by a compatriot, in 
whom at last he recognised a young exile 
named Allier, who thenceforth acted as 
his cicerone at Lausanne and the neigh- 
bourhood? “Le grand et cher Alex- 
andre” was welcome everywhere, and no 
wonder : he radiated good-humour wher- 
ever he went, was “bon camarade” with 
the host, the head waiter, the cook, the 
chambermaid, and the ‘‘ boots” at every 
hotel he visited. Of his many experi- 
ences in this region but a single citation, 
however, can be made here. Scene, 
Martigny, across the lake beyond Ville- 
neuve, up the Rhone valley. It was 
at the hotel here that he made those 
surprising economies of his, the thought 
of which beforehand made travel 
so feasible, the recollection of 
after return to Paris made him 


seem 
which 
re-echo 


the lament of LZcclesiastes, “Vanity of 


vanities, all is vanity.” One plan was 
to economise with dinner, then at Swiss 
hotels usually four francs. | He achieved 
this by invariably eating sv francs worth, 
and so bringing the actual outlay down 
to two francs! And above all there is the 
famous episode of the bear-steak! The 
landlord gave him a table apart, and 
solemnly informed him that he was to 
have all to himself ‘a beefsteak of bear.” 
But even Dumas, after ‘ preliminaries,” 
was startled by the magnitude of the 
viand placed before him, and at first had 
a qualm or two. Then he set to, and, 
later, summoned the landlord to express 
his satisfaction. It was then he learned 
that the ‘“bifsteck d’ours” ought to be 
even better than usual, for... had it 
not been nourished by the huntsman 
Guillaume Mona, who had recently found 
his quiet grave in the interior of Bruin ! 
From that landlord and that table Dumas 
precipitately fled. 

But at the Vevey-Montreux side of the 
lake an even greater than Dumas the 
voyageur is to be remembered—who but 
the immortal Tartarin! Chillon is again 
a shrine for the pilgrims who follow in 
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the steps of the mighty. Just as Bonni- 
vard’s damp cell was almost becoming 
“a devil without the tail,” as the 
Spaniards say, and Byron’s lines apt to 
be met by the same complacent smirk as 
greets the evidence of Rizzio’s remaining 
blood-spot at Holyrood, Alphonse Daudet 
came to the rescue with Monsieur Tartarin 
of Tarascon. Among the _ inimitable 
things of modern humour is the account 
of the arrest of “the killer of lions” and 
that Provengal Ananias, Bompard ; their 
imprisonment in Chillon, and how Tartarin 
conducted himself there; and the sub- 
sequent adventures of the pair till the 
supreme irony of their unexpected meeting 
at ‘Tarascon, 

But, alack, there must be an end. And 
just as Dumas and Tartarin were a 
welcome ‘relief after De Senancour and 
Obermann, so again it is a pleasure to 
recur to the graver note of that deepest 
and most abiding of all the modern 
influences associated with the Lake of 
Geneva—the sometimes too sadden- 
ing, the often melancholy, but always 
beautiful and fascinating masterpiece of 
Amiel, written by these lovely shores 
during the long, outwardly silent life of 
one of the most remarkable of all 
modern spiritual and intellectual types. 
His tomb is at Clarens, where perhaps 
it will be visited when the Wouvelle 
Héloise is at last faded from the minds 
of men. 

CE QUI SUFFIT. 
Paix et peu 
L’ombre et Dieu, 
Calme et réve, 
N’est ce pas, O mon cceur, 
N’est ce pas le bonheur, 
Et le bonheur sans tréve ? 


There we have Amiel himself, in his 
lifelong desire. And in this, also, as well 
as in the finer breath of this lovely lake, 
these sentinel Alps ; and a message for one 
and all :-—‘‘ A last look at this blue night 
and boundless landscape. Jupiter is just 
setting on the counterscarp of the Dent 
du Midi. From the starry vault descends 
an invisible snow-shower of dreams. 
Nothing of voluptuous or enervating in 
this nature. All is strong, austere and 


pure. Good-night to all the world! . . 
to the unfortunate and to the happy. 
Rest and refreshment, renewal and hope : 


” 


a day is dead—vive de lendemain ! 
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BY CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


CONFIDANT of the flowers, 
Discrete unassuming bee, 
What did the hawthorn say to you 
As you quaffed her dew 
Stirrup-cup, ere you passed anew 
To the bevy of violets blue ? 
Was it not what they say every one— 
“To our love we'are true, we are true”? 


All day you are going your rounds: 
Was there ever so busy a wight? 
Do you never mix the messages, breathe the word 
That the daisy faltered, for daisy ears alone, 
In the proud tulip’s heart unheard? 
Or perchance betray the confidences of the modest may 
To the vaunting flaunting daffodil 
That shakes in the wind his essenced curls ? 
Alack if the cornflower Jack never find his Jill ! 
Alack for the hyacinth, faint with hope deferred, 
And the primrose that never has paired ! 


The love-lorn iris but for you 
Unsatisfied would fade, 
And many a cowslip die a maid, 
And many would miss the nuptial kiss 
And many a match fall through 
But the willing and loth you alike betroth, 
The rose turns a deeper red 
And the lilies pale at your mystic hail 
And bow their virgin head, 
As ever on untiring wing, 
With never an Ave unsaid, 
You pass, and as you pass, you sing, 
Sweet herald of the amorous Spring, 
Your endless epithalamium, 
To which the flowers are wed. 
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THE SIX YEARS’ TRAGEDY. 





BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GORDON’S BANE, 


N the morning of Lammas Day the 
Queen heard mass in the Chapel 
Royal with a special intention, 

known only to herself. Red mass it 

should have been, since she felt sore 
need of the Holy Ghost; but she had 
given up the solemn ornament of music 
for the sake of peace. So Bishop Lesley 
read the office before the very few faith- 
ful: her maids, Erskine, Herries, the 
esquires, the pages, the French Ambassador, 

the Ambassador of Savoy; with him a 

certain large, full-blooded Italian, of whom 

there will be something to say anon. Mr. 

Knox had been scaring off the waverers 

of late; the Catholic religion was languid 

in the realm. 

She knelt before the altar on her fald- 
stool very stiffly, and looked more solitary 
than she felt. Her high mood and high 
endeavour still holding, there was but 
one man in Scotland who could make her 
feel her isolation, make her pity herself 
so nearly that the tears filled her eyes. 
Her brother James and his party, ostenta- 
tiously aloof, she could reckon with. All 
was said of them long ago by that old 
friend of hers now facing God in the 
mass: “‘ Your brother stands on the left 
of your throne ; but he looks for ever to 
the right.” With this key to the cipher 


O 


of Lord James, what mystery in his 
sayings or doings? ‘Then the grim Mr. 
Knox, who had worked her secret desires, 
and since then railed at her, scolded her, 
made her cry—she had his measure too. 
He liked her through all, and she trusted 
him in spite of all: at a pinch she could 
win him over. Whom, then, need she 
consider? ‘The Earl of Bothwell—ah, 
the Earl of Bothwell, who laughed at 
everything, and had looked drolly on at 
her efforts to be a queen, and chosen to 
do nothing to help or hinder: there was 
a man to be feared indeed! She never 
knew herself less a queen or more a girl 
than when he was before her. Laughed 
he or frowned, was he eloquent or dumb 
as a fish, he intimidated her, diminished 
her, drove her cowering into herself to 
queen it alone. Christ was not so near, 
God not so far off, as this confident, free- 
living, shameless lord. Therefore now, 
because she dared not falter in what she 
was about to do, or see herself less than 
she desired to be, she had sent him into 
Liddesdale to hold the Justice-Court, 
and had not cared even to receive him 
when he came to take his leave. Lady 
Argyll, who had stood in her place, re- 
ported that he had gone out gaily, 
humming a French air. With him safely 
away, she had faced her duty—duty of 
a Prince, as she conceived it. And here 
she knelt in prayer, prone before the Holy 
Ghost—solitary (but that is the safeguard 
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of the King !)—and searched the altar for 
a sign of assurance. 

Over that altar hung Christ, enigmatic 
upon His cross. ‘The red priest bent his 
head down to his book and made God 
apace. 

The Queen’s lips moved. ‘“ My Saviour 
Christ, I offer ‘Thee the intention of my 
heart, a clean oblation. If I do amiss in 
error, O Bread of Heaven, visit it not 
upon me. I have been offended, I have 
been disobeyed ; they call upon me to 
claim my just requital. But be not Thou 
offended with me, my Lord, and pardon 
Thou my disobedience. As for my 
punishment, I suffer it in seeking to 
punish.” 

It is not often that women pray in 
words: an urgency, a subjection, a 
passionate reception is the most they do 
—and the best. But she prayed so now, 
because she felt the need of justifying 
herself before Heaven, and the ability to 
do it. For Bothwell was in far Liddes- 
dale, and she on her throne. 

In three days’ time she was to go to 
the North; and, though the country knew 
it not, she wouid go in force to punish 
the Gordons. You may judge by her 
prayers whether she was satisfied with 
the work. Plainly she was not. Her 
anger had had time to cool; she might 
have forgotten the very name of the clan, 
except that their men had had honest 
faces, and that two of them had certainly 
loved her once. But she had not been 
allowed to forget: the record remained, 
held up ever before her eyes in the white 
hand of Lord James. Contumacy ! Con- 
tumacy! Old Huntly had been traitor 
before, when he trafficked with the enemies 
of her mothez, and tried to sell herself 
to the English king. They would not 
surrender; they had mated with the 
Hamiltons, a stock next to hers for the 
throne. Was there not a shameful plot 
here? Would she not be stifled between 
these two houses? Yes, yes, she knew 
all that. But they were Catholics, they 
had shown her honest faces, two of them 
had loved her. She was not satisfied ; 
she must have a sign from heaven, 

God was made, the bell proclaimed 
Him enthroned, Queen Mary bowed her 
head. Now, now, if the Gordons were 
true men, let God make a sign! The 
tale was told that once, when a priest 
lifted up the Host above his head, the 
thin film dissolved, and took flesh in 
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the shape of a naked child, who stood, 
burning white, upon the man’s two 
hands. Let some such marvel fall now! 
Intimacies between God and the Prince 
had been known. She hid her ‘face, 
laid down her soul; the vague swam 
over her, the dark—a swooning, drowning 
sense. In that, for a moment, as vivid 
clouds chased each other across her field, 
she saw a face, a shape—mocking red 
mouth, vivacious, satirical hands, the 
gleam of two twinkling eyes: Bothwell, 
hued like a fiend, shadowing the world. 
She shuddered ; God passed over, as the 
bell called up the people. With them 
she lifted her head, stiffened herself. 
The spell was broken. Without being 
more superstitious than her brethren, she 
may be pardoned for finding in this 
experience an ominous beginning of 
adventure. 

Nevertheless, she so faced the heights 
of her task that, on the day appointed, 
she set out as bravely as to a hunting of 
stags. Jeddart pikes, bowmen from the 
forest, her Lothian bodyguard—she had 
some five hundred men about her ; too 
many for a progress, too few to make 
war. She herself rode in hunting trim, 
with two maids, two pages, two esquires ; 
her brother, of course, in command ; with 
him, of course, the secretary. At fixed 
points along the road certain lords joined 
her: Atholl at Sterling, Glencairn and 
Ruthven at Perth, these with their com- 
panies. Lying at Coupar Angus, at 
Glamis, at Edzell, her spirits rose as she 
breasted the rising country, saw the cloud- 
shadowed hills, the swollen rivers, the 
wind-swept trees, sullen moors, the rocks. 
She grew happy even; for motion, new- 
ness and physical exertion always excited 
her, and she was never happy unless she 
was excited. No fatigue daunted her. 
She sat out the driving days of rain, bent 
neither to the heat nor to the cold fog. 
She was always in front, always looking 
forward, seemed like the keen breath of 
war, driven before it as the wind by a 
rain-storm. Maitland likened her to 
Diana on Taygetus shrilling havoc ; but 
the Lord James said, ‘Such similitudes 
are distasteful. We are serious men upon 
a serious business.” She rode astraddle 
like a young man, longed for a breast- 
plate and steel bonnet. She made 


Ruthven exercise her with the broadsword, 
teach her to stamp her foot and cry, 
“Ha! a touch!” and cajoled her brother 
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into letting her sleep one night afield. 
Folded in a military plaid, so indeed she 
did ; and watched with thrills the stars 
shoot their autumn flights, and listened 
to the owls calling each other as they 
coursed the shrew-mice over the moor. 
She pillowed her head on Mary Living- 
stone’s knee at last, and fell asleep at 
about three o’clock in the morning. 





by 
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“Come away, my lord: them 
time,” said the secretary. 

But my Lord James did not hear him. 
He stood broodingly, muttering to him- 
self: “A girl’s frolic—this romping, fond 
girl! And Scotland’s neck for her foot- 
stool—and earnest men for her pastime. 
O King eternal, is it just? Man!” he 
said aloud, ‘‘there’s no reason in this.” 


give 


John Knox’s house. 


From a drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 


In the grey mirk—sharply cold, and 
a fine mist drizzling—Maitland and his 
master came to rouse her. Mary Living- 
stone lifted a finger of warning. The 
Queen was soundly asleep, smiling a 
little, with parted lips and the hasty 
breathing of a child. Mary Seton, too, 
was deep, her face buried in her arm. 
The two men looked down at the group. 


Mr. Maitland misunderstood him, not 
observing his wild looks. ‘Give them 
a short half-hour, my lord. ‘There are 
two of them sleeping; and this poor 
watcher hath the need of it.” 

The Lord James turned upon him. 
“Who sought to have women sleeping 
here? Are men to wait for the like of 
this? Are men to wait for ever? She 
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should have counted the cost. I shall 
waken her. Ay! let her have the 
truth.” 

“She will wake soon enough,” says 
Maitland, “and have the truth soon 


enough.” 

The Lord James gave him one keen 
glance. “I command here, Mr. Mait- 
land, under the Queen’s authority. Bid 
them sound.” 

The trumpet rang; the Queen stretched 
herself, moved her head, yawned, and sat 
up. She was wide awake directly, laughed 
at Livingstone for looking so glum, at 
Seton’s tumbled hair. She kissed them 
both, said her prayers with Father Roche, 
and was ready when the order to march 
was given. 

When she came to Aberdeen she was 
told that a messenger from the Earl of 
Huntly was waiting for her with his 
chief's humble duty, and a prayer that 
she would lodge in his castle of Strath- 
bogie. This was very insolent or very 
foolish: she declined to receive the man. 
Let the Earl and his son Findlater render 
themselves up at Stirling Castle forthwith, 
she would receive them there. No more 
tidings came directly; but she learned 
from her brother news of the country 
which made her cheeks tingle. It was the 
confident belief of all the Gordon kindred, 
she was given to know, that her Majesty 
had come into the North to marry Sir 
John Gordon of Findlater. He was to 
be created Earl of Moray and Duke of 
Rothesay to that end. ‘True news or 
false, she was in the mood to believe it, 
and cried out, with hot tears in her eyes, 
that she could have no peace until that 
rogue’s head was off. Needing no 
prompter at her side, she took instant 
action ; marched on Inverness and sum- 
moned the keys of the castle. They 
told her that the Lord of Findlater was 
keeper ; none could come in but by his 
leave. Findlater! But the man was out 
of his mind! She grew very quiet when, 
after many repetitions of it, she could 
bring herself to believe this report ; then 
she sent for Maitland and bade him 
raise the country. The counsel was her 
brother’s, and meant that the clans— 
Forbeses, Grants, -MacIntoshes—were to 
be supported and turned against the 
Gordons. The Lord James considered 
that his work was as good as done. So 
did the captain of the castle of Inverness ; 
and rightly, for the one was surrendered 
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The town did its 
best to appease the Queen with humble 
addresses and crocks full of gold pieces ; 
but she concealed from nobody now that 
she had come up with war in her hands, 
Captains and their levies were sent for 
from the south; roads marked out for 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Lord John Stuart, 
Hay of Ormiston; rendezvous given at 
Aberdeen. And presently she went 
down to meet them, full of the purpose 
she had. 

Old Huntly came out to watch. ‘They 
saw his men, some hundred or more, in 
loose order at the ford of Spey. Queen 
Mary’s heart leapt for battle, real crossing 
of swords to crown all this feigning and 
waiting ; but the enemy drew off to the 
woods, and nobody barred her road to 
Aberdeen. Uncomfortably for herself, 
she lodged at Spynie on the way, where 
Bishop Patrick of Moray made her very 
welcome. He was Lord Bothwell’s uncle, 
true Hepburn, a scapegrace old Catholic, 
anathema to the good Lord James, and 
proud of it. Something of Bothwell’s 
gleam was in his cushioned eyes, some- 
thing of Bothwell’s infectious gaiety in his 
rich laugh. Like Bothwell, too, he was 
a mocker, who saw things sacred and 
profane a uniform, ridiculous drab, 
shrugged at the ruin of the faith in 
Scotland, and supposed Huntly had been 
paid to be a traitor. ‘The Queen’s fine 
temper made her sensitive to depreciation 
of the things she strove at; under these 
rough fingers she was bruised. She felt 
cheapened by her intercourse with this 
bishop ; and not only so, but her business 
sickened her. ‘The old pagan made light 
of it. 
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and the other hanged. 


Tis but a day in the hedgerows 
for ye, Madam. Send your terriers— 
Maitland and sic-like--into the bury, you 
shall see the Gordons bolt to your nets 
like rabbits, and old Huntly squealing 
loudest of all.” 

Now, the Gordons had been fair in her 
sight, noble friends and hardy foes. But 
if George Gordon was to squeal like a 
rabbit, then war was playing at soldiers, 
and she a tomboy out for a romp. She 


left Spynie feeling that she hated the 
Gordons, hated their fault, hated their 
chastisement, and hated above all men 
under the tent-roof of heaven the whole 
race of Hepburn. 

“Vile, vile scoffers at God and His 
They make a toy of me, these 


vicars ! 
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Hepburns. Uncle and nephew—I am a 
plaything for them.” 
“Just a Honeypot, Madam,” said 


Livingstone, and was snapped at for her 
respect. 
“Am I ‘Madam’ to you now? What 
have I done to make you so petulant ?” 
“T wish you would be more ‘Madam’ 
to the Hepburns,” replied the maid. “I 
could curse the whole brood of them.” 


John Gordon defended two good castles, 
Findlater and Auchindoune. He _ ex- 
pected, and was prepared for, a siege ; 
but when the reinforcements came up 
from the Lowlands, somewhat to his con- 
sternation the Queen joined them at 
Aberdeen and hung about that region 
indefinitely, as if the autumn were but 
begun. Perhaps the suspense, the 
menace, told on old Huntly’s nerves; at 
any rate, something brought him to his 
knees. He sent petition after petition, 
promise upon promise ; was reported by 
Ormiston to be very much aged, tremu- 
lous, given to sobbing, and when not so 
engaged, incoherent. This worthy went 
to Strathbogie, hoping to surprise him ; 
failed to find him at home, but saw the 
Countess and a young girl, strangely 
beautiful, the Lady Jean, sole unmarried 
daughter of the house. The Countess 
took him into the chapel. 

“Do you see that, Captain Hay?” 
says she. 

‘What in particular, ma’am ?” 

There were lighted candles on the 
altar, a cross, the priest’s vestments of 
cloth of gold laid ready. She pointed to 
these adornments. 

“There is why they hunt us down, 
Captain Hay, because my lord is a 
faithful Christian gentleman. And woe,” 
cried she, “woe upon her who, following 
wicked counsels, persecutes our holy 
religion! It had been better for her that 
she had never been born. Tell your 
mistress that. Tell her that Gordon’s 
bane is her own bane. Ah, tell her 
that.” 

He repeated the piece to the Queen 
in council, and she received it in a cold 
silence, looking furtively round about her 
at the lords present, for all the world (says 
Hay of Ormiston) as if she would see 
whether they believed the words or not. 
Her brother sat on her left, Morton the 
Chancellor on her right; Argyll was there, 
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Ruthven, Atholl, Cassilis, Eglinton. Not 
one of them looked up from the table, 
or saw her anxious peering. Atholl 
whispered Cassilis without moving his 
head, and Cassilis nodded and stared on. 
What did she think during that constrained 
silence? Gordon's bane her own bane! 
Could it be true? Perhaps the gibe of 
old Bishop Hepburn came to her timely 
help: “Rabbits in a bury, and old 
Huntly squealing first and loudest.” 
She threw up her head, like a fretful 
horse. ‘‘ My lords,” ‘she said inher 
ringing, boyish voice, “ you have heard 
the message sent me by the Countess of 
Huntly. I am not of her mind. Gordon 
has tried to be my bane, but is not so 
now. I think Gordon’s bane is Gordon’s 
self, and fear not what he can do against 
me. And if not I, why need you fear? 
Take order now, how best to make an 
end of it all.” Order was taken. 
Huntly was summoned before the 
council, and sent his wife. The Queen 
would not see her. ‘The royal forces 
moved out of Aberdeen; John Gordon 
cut to pieces an outlying party ; then the 
Earl joined hands with his son, and the 
pair marched on Aberdeen. ‘The fight 
was on the rolling hills of Corrichie, down 
in the swampy valley between, over and 
up a burn. Their cry of ‘ Aboyne! 
Aboyne!” bore the Gordons into battle ; 
their pride made them heroic ; their pride 
caused them to fall. It was a case, one 
of the first, of the ordnance against the 
pipes. No gallantry—and they were 
gallant; no screaming of music, no slogan 
nor sword-work, nor locking of arms, could 
hold out against Kirkaldy’s cannon or 
Lord James’s horse. ‘They huddled about 
their standard and so died; some few 
fled into the lonely hills; but Huntly was 
taken, and two of his tall sons, and all 
three brought to the Queen. John of 
Findlater and Adam were in chains ; the 
old man needed none, for he was dead. 
They say that when he was taken he was 
frantic, struggled with his captors to the 
last, induced so an apoplexy, stiffened 
and died in their arms. They guessed 
by the weight of him that he was dead. 
All this they told her. She neither looked 
at the body nor chose to see the two 
prisoners; received the news in dull 
silence. ‘‘ Where is the Lord Gordon ?” 
She did ask that ; and was told that he 
had not been engaged. 
“Coward as well as 


traitor,” she 
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gloomed: “what else is left him to 
adorn ?” 

“* Madam, tumbril and gallows,” croaked 
Ruthven, like a hoody crow. 

Next morning she awoke utterly dis- 
enchanted of the whole affair. Nothing 
would content her but to be quit of it. 
“T seem to smell of blood and filthy 
reek,” she said to her brother James, 
‘*“’Take what measures you choose. Ruin 
the ruins to your heart’s content. ‘The 
house was Catholic, and I suppose the 
stones and mortar are abominable in your 
eyes. Pull them down; do as you choose 
—but let me go.” 

He asked her desire concerning the 
prisoners. ‘This caught villain Findlater, 
for instance. 

“You seek more blood?” she asked 
bitterly. “Take his, then. He has had 
his fill of it in his day ; now let him afford 
you a share.” 


Adam Gordon? She took fire at his 


name. “You shall not touch a hair of 
his head. I do not choose—1 will not 
suffer it. He is for me to deal with.” 


He swore that she should be obeyed ; 
but she called in Maitland, and put the 
lad in his personal charge, to be brought 
after her to Stirling. At this time Mait- 
land was the only man she could trust. 

Lastly, her brother hinted at the reward 
of his humble services to her realm. 

“Oh, yes, yes, brother, you shall have 
your bonny earldom. God knows how 
you have wrotiht for it. But if you keep 
me here one Miore hour, I declare I shall 
bestow it on Mr. Maitland.” 

He thanked her, saying that he hoped 
to deserve such condescension by ever 
closer attention to her business. She 
chafed and fidgeted till he was gone, 
then set about her escape. With a very 
small escort, she pushed them to the 
last extremity in her anxiety to be south. 

There should have been something of 
the pathetic in the struggle of a girl to 
get out of throne-room and _ council- 
chamber; one might almost hear the 
shrilling of wings; but Scots gentlemen 
fearful of their treadings must be excused 
for disregarding it. They told her at 
Dundee that the Duke of Chatelherault 
lay there, awaiting her censures. Hatefui 
reminder ! 

“What can he want with me at such 
an hour, in such a place as this?” 

“ Madam, it is for his son-in-law’s sake 
he hath come so far,” 
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She flamed forth in her royalest rage. 
*‘ Ts the Lord Gordon so poor in heart ? 
Can he not beg for himself? Can he not 
lie? Can he not run? He can hide 
himself, I know, while his kinsmen take 
the field. Let him learn to whine also, 
and then he will be armed caf-a-fie.” 
The old Duke was refused : let the Lord 
Gordon surrender himself at Stirling 
Castle. 

‘Thither went she, shivering in the cold 
which followed her late fires; and sat in 
the kingly seat to make an end of the 
Gordons. ‘hither then came the young 
lord whom she had once chosen to 
bewitch, walking upright, without his 
sword. He could not take his eyes from 
her face when he stood before her ; nor 
could she restrain her fury, though many 
were present ; no, but she leaned forward, 
holding by the balls of the chair, and 
drove in her hateful words fiercely and 
quick. 

“Ah, false heart, you dare to meet me 
at last !” 

He said, “I have offended you, and 
am here at your mercy,” 

“What mercy for a liar ?” 

‘*There should be none.” 

“ For a disobedient servant ?” 

“None, Madam, none.” 

“For a craven that hides when war is 
adoing ?” 

He answered her steadily. “* Whether 
is that man the greater coward, who fears 
such taunts as these, and for fear of them 
does hardily ; or he that refuses to draw 
sword upon his sovereign, though she 
throw in his face his refusal? If I was 
able to dare your enmity, it is a small 
thing to me that now I must have your 
scorn. ‘here is no man in this place 
shall call me craven; but from your 
Majesty I care not to receive the name, 
because I am proud to have deserved it.” 

This was well spoken, had she not been 
too fretful to know it. 

“Do you think, sir,” cried she, “to 
scold me? Do you think me so light as 
to forget? Iam of longer memory than 
you. ‘Trust Gordon, said you! ‘Trust 
Gordon? I would as lief trust Judas 
that sold his master, or Zimri that slew 
his.” 

Young Gordon held his peace, not 
knowing how to wrangle with a woman. 
At the door there was some commotion— 
hackbutters looking about for orders, the 
captain of the guard forbidding the entry, 
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his hand_uplifted toishut men out. They 
told her that Lady Huntly was there. 

“Let her in,” says the Queen. “I will 
show her this son of hers.” 

The widow came, feeling her way down 
the hall; distracted with grief, using her 
hands like a blind man. Beside her, 
really leading her, was a tall girl, ex- 
ceedingly handsome, dark-haired, pale, 
with proud, shut lips. She looked before 
her, at nothing in particular—neither at 
the young Queen stormy on her throne, 
nor at the circle of watchful men about 
her, nor at her brother’s bowed head, nor 
at the full doorways. She saw nothing, 
seemed to take no part, to feel no shame. 
Except the Queen only, she looked the 
youngest there; with the Queen, whose 
eyes she held from the beginning, she was 
the only girl among these grim-regarding 
men. 

‘Who is that? Who is that girl?” 


the Queen asked Maitland, without 
ceasing to look. 

“Madam, it is the Lady Jean 
Gordon.” 

“She has a frozen look, then. Why 


does she not see me? Is she blind?” 

“They say she is proud, Madam.” 

“Proud? What, to be a Gordon ?” 

She watched her the whole time of the 
process, finding her a cold copy of her 
brother, admitting freely her great beauty, 
admiring (while she grudged) her impas- 
sivity. She herself was all on edge, 
quivering and intense as a blown flame ; 
her face hued like the dawn, her eyes 
frosty bright. The other was so still ! 
But the Queen was never quiet. Her 
eyelids fluttered, the wings of her nose ; 
her foot tapped the stool; she saw 
everything, heard every breath. Jean 
Gordon had no colour, and might have 
been carved in stone—a sightless, patient 
and dumb goddess, staring forward out of 
atemple porch. Huddling in her great 
chair, resting her chin on her hand, her 
elbow on her knee, Queen Mary watched 
her closely, sensing an enemy ; and all 
this while Lady Huntly called upon God 
and man to testify to Gordon’s bane. 

“ Malice,”—thus she ended her wailing, 
—‘* Malice hath wrought this woe ; far- 
reaching, insatiable malice! There was 
one that craved a fair earldom, and 
another the fair trappings of a house: 
there was one must have the land, and 
another the good blood. Foul fare they 
all—they have their desires in this world ! 
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Where is Huntly? He is dead. Where 
is my fine son John? Dead! dead! 
Where is Adam, my pretty boy? Fetters 


on his ankles, Madam, the rats at his 
young knees. Come, come, come: you 
shall have all the Gordons. There you 
have the heir, and here the widow, and 
here the fatherless lass. Let them 
plead for your mercy if they care. I 
have no voice left but a cry, and no tears 
but bloody tears. What should I weep 
but blood?” 

The Queen still looked at Jean Gordon. 
“Do you plead, mistress?” she asked 
her. 

“T do not, Madam.” 

She turned unwillingly to Gordon, 
“What do you plead, sir?” 

** Nothing, Madam.” 

She flew out at them all. “ Insolence ! 
This is not to be borne. You think to 
save your faces by this latter pride. You 
should have been proud before—proud 
enough not to promise and to lie. You 
expect me to be humble, to sue you to 
plead! If my mercy is not worth your 
asking, it is not worth your receiving, 
My Lord Gordon, surrender yourself to 
the law’s discretion. Madam, you gain 
nothing by your reproaches; and you, 
young mistress, nothing by your silence. 
The council is dissolved.” 

Lord Gordon walked into ward. ‘The 
Queen told Maitland that all the forms of 
law must be observed; by which Gordon’s 
execution was to be understood. 

When she reached Holyrood she sent 
for Adam Gordon: this shows you that 
a thaw had set in. She received him 
in private, alone. This proves that she 
wanted something yet from the Gordons, 

The lad stood shamefully by the door, 
red with shame, and by shame made 
sullen. But the Queen had melted 
before he came ; the tears stood waiting 


in her eyes. “Oh, Adam, Adam 
Gordon, they have hurt you! And you 
have hurt me!” , She held out her 


arms. 

He looked at her askance, he fired up, 
he gulped a sob; and then he jumped 
forward into the shelter of her and cried 
his heart out upon her bosom. After a 
time of mothering and such-like, he sat 
by her knee and told her everything. 

His father’s exorbitant pride, Findlater’s 
ambitions, the clamours of the clan and 
want of ready pence, had undone the 
house of Huntly. Findlater was restless. 
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He knew that the country would have 
him chief; he knew that he was a better 
man than his father or the heir ; and old 
Huntly knew it too, and would never lag 
behind. His brother Gordon, said Adam, 
was an honest man. For why? He had 
refused to bear arms against her Majesty, 
when it came to that or ruin. That hurt 
him so much with the kindred that he 
had gone away. If he was a coward, 
Adam held, such cowardice was very 
noble courage. “And be you sure, 
Madam, from what I am telling you, that 
he loves you over-well.,” 

** He should love his wife, my child.” 

“His wife, indeed! Not he!” cried 
Adam. “Why, he loved your Majesty 
from the very first, and begged you to 
trust him. And should he go back upon 
his word ?” 

“Well,” said the Queen, smiling, “maybe 
I will try him again.” 

**So please your Majesty, think of 
this,” Adam said. “A man, they say, 
weds with his hand. But he loves not 
with the hand.” 

“Would you wed with the hand, 
boy ?” 

He blushed. ‘I would, Madam, if I 
must. But I would cut it off first.” 

The Queen was delighted with him. 
She asked about his sister; was very 
curious. How old was his sister Jean? 
She was told. Nineteen years! Younger 
than herself, then—and looking so much 
older. Was she affianced? Not yet. 
What made the men such laggards in 
the north? She looked proud and cold : 
was she so indeed ? 

“She is cold,” says Adam, “ until you 
warm her.” 

“A still girl,” says the Queen. 

And Adam, “Ay, deep and still.” 

The Queen became pensive. 

_ “TI think I might be pleased with her 
in time.” 

Adam knew better. ‘No, no, Madam. 
She is not one for your Majesty.” 

“How so?” 

“Madam, so please your Majesty, 
when you love it is easy seen, and when 
you hate also. All your heart beats in 
your face. But Jean hides her heart. If 
she loves, you will never see it. If she 
hates, you will never know it, until the 
time comes.” 

“ And when should that be, Adam ?” 

“Eh,” says he, “ when she has you fast 
and sure.” 





This singular character attracted the 
Queen. She thought much of Lady Jean 
Gordon, and for many days. 


Hateful ceremonies were enacted over 
the ruins of the house of Huntly. The 
old Earl in his coffin was set up in the 
Parliament-house and indicted of his life’s 
offence: a brawling indeed in the quiet 
garden of death. They flung shame upon 
the witless old head; they stripped the 
heedless old body of the insignia it wore. 
The Queen made a wry face when she 
heard of it. 

““Whose is the vulture-mind in this ?” 
she asked, but received no reply from her 
stony brother. She bade them stop their 
nasty play and deliver up the corpse to 
Lady Huntly, to be buried. Then she 
learned that the widow and her daughter 
and the condemned lord had _ been 
present. She turned pale: “I had no 
hand in this—I had no hand !” she cried 
out breathlessly, and was for telling the 
mourners. Adam Gordon told her that 
they would be very sure of it. 

“Well,” she said, “I will trust them to 
be as true-minded as thou.” 

She shortly refused to allow Gordon’s 
execution, and told her brother so. 

“You and your friends,” said she, 
“have paddled your hands long enough. 
Go you to your homes and wash. Lord 
Gordon shall ge to Dunbar to await my 
pleasure.” 

“Tell him,” she said to his brother, 
“that because he asked not his life I give 
it him; and say also that I trust him to 
make no escape from Dunbar. Remind 
him of his words to me aforetime. If I 
trust him again he must not prove me a 
fool.” 

They say that, at this pungent instance 
of royal clemency, Lady Huntly broke 
down, fell before her, and would have 
kissed her feet. The Queen whipped 
them under her gown. 

“Get up, madam. But get up! That 
is no place for the afflicted. You do not 
see your daughter there.” 

It was very true. Lady Jean stood, 
composed and serious. 

“ How shall I find the way into that 
fenced heart?” thinks the Queen. 

But now she turned her face eagerly 
towards England, whither, Mr. Mait- 
land assured her, ran an open, smiling 
road. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DIVORCE OF MARY LIVINGSTONE, 


(To an Italian Air). 


THE ranging eye of the Muse, sweeping 
up the little with the big, rediscerns 
Monsieur de Chatelard, like a derelict 
ladybird, tide-swept into Scotland once 
more. It is true, unfortunately, that you 
have not yet done with this poet, though 
the time is at hand. 

He came warily pricking back in 
October ; and, nosing here and _ there, 
found a friend in a certain portly Italian 
gentleman, by name Signior David, who 
professed to be deeply attached to him 
on very short notice, and whose further 
employment was, discoverably, that of 
foreign secretary to her Majesty. Need- 
ing alliances —for his venture was most 
perilous — Monsieur de Chatelard had 
sought him out; and found him writing 
in a garret, wrapped in ample fur. A 
cup of spiced wine stood by him, a sword 
and toothpick lay to hand: no Italian 
needs more. He was a fine, pink, fleshy 
man, with a red beard, fluff of red hair 
in his ears, light eyelashes, blue eyes. 
His hair, darker than his beard, was 
strenuous and tossed. He was not very 
clean, but his teeth were admirable. 
Monsieur de Chatelard, coming in with 
great ceremony, credentials in hand, 
hoped that he might have the satisfaction 
of making Signior David a present. 

The Italian was franchise itself. “ Per 
la Madonna, my lord, you may make 
me many presents. I will tire you out 
at that pastime.” He ran his eye over 
the Marquis D’Elbceuf’s letter. “ Aha, 
we have here Monsieur de Chatelard, 
poet, and companion of princes! Sir,” 
said he, “let two adventurous explorers 
salute each other. If I were not a brave 
man I should not be here; still less 
would your honour. A salute seems little 
testimony between two such champions. 
You are Amadis, I am Splandian. We 
should embrace, Monsieur de Chatelard.” 

They did; the poet was much affected. 
“T come with my life in my hands, 
Signior David.” 

“Say, rather, on the tips of your 
fingers, dear sir!” 

“You see in me,” continued 
Frenchman, “a brave man. 
as much, and I thank you. 
more. You see a poet.” 


the 
You said 
But you see 
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“Aha!” cries the other, tapping his 
chest with one finger ; “and here is the 
fellow who will sing your verses as merrily 
as you make them.” 

“ Allow me to perorate,” says Monsieur 
de Chatelard. “You see also, signore, 
a disgraced lover’ of the Queen, who 
nevertheless returns to kiss the hand that 
smote him.” 

“* Sanguinaccto/ my good friend,” Signior 
David replied: “I hope I don’t see a 
fool.” 

Monsieur de Chatelard considered this 
aspiration with that gravity it deserved. 
He hesitated before he made answer. 
“T hope not, Signior David,” he said 
wistfully ; “ but, as a lover, 1am in some 
doubt. For a lover, as you very well 
know, is not (by the nature of his case) 
many removes from a fool. He may be 
—he is—a divine fool. Fire has touched 
his lips, to make him mad. He speaks— 
but what? Noble folly! He does—but 
what? Glorious rashness !” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the Italian. ‘ But 
does he not know—when a Queen is 
in the case—that he has a neck to be 
wrung ?” 

“‘He knows nothing of such things. 
This is the sum of his knowledge—I 
love! I love! I love!” 

The Italian looked at him with calmness, 
“I speak for my _ nation,” he said, 
““when I assure you that an Italian lover 
knows more than that. He considers 
means, and ends too. Hungry he may 
be; but how shall he be filled if you slit 
open his belly? He may be thirsty; 
but if you cut his throat? However, I 
am speaking into the air. Let us be 
reasonable. How can I serve you, dear 
sir ?” 

“Signior David,” says the poet, “I 
shall speak openly to you. Howsoever 
brave a man may be, howsoever dedicated 
to impossible adventure, there is one 
wind which, blowing through the forest, 
must chill him to the heart. It is the 
wind of Indifference. By heaven, sir, 
can you sing before mutes, or men 
maimed of their hands? And how are 
you and I to do admirable things, if no 
one admires, or cares whether we do 
them or not? The thought is absurd. 
Here, in this grey Scotland, which is 
Broceliande, the enchanted forest hiding 
my princess, I suffer acutely from my 
solitude. Formerly I had friends ; now 
I have none. Sir, I offer you my friend- 
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ship, and ask yours again. Be my friend. 
‘Thus you may serve me, if you will.” 

The Italian took up the fringe of his 
beard and brushed his nose with it. “I 
must know one little thing first. What 
do you want with your enchanted princess 
in the middle of your forest? Every- 
thing ?” 

Monsieur de Chatelard opened wide 
his arms, strained them forward, clasped 
them over his bosom, and hugged himsetf 
with them. 

“Everything,” he said ; and the Italian 
nodded, and sank into thought. 

“Tf I assist you to that, good sir,” says 
he presently, looking at his client, “it will 
be a very friendly act on my part.” 

“Sir,” replied the Frenchman, “I 
require a friendly act.” 

Signior David looked down, ever so 
lightly, at the jewel in his hand, which the 
poet had put there. “But!” and he 
raised his eyebrows over it, “it will be 
impossible for future rhapsodists to 
devise an act more friendly than this! 
It might be—I do not say that it will be, 
for I am a simple scribe, as you see—it 
might be a partaking which Achilles 
would never have allowed to Patroclus.” 

“But you, signore, are not Achilles,” 
urged Monsieur de Chatelard. 

The Italian shrugged. “I have not yet 
found Achilles in this country; but many 
have offered themselves to be Patroclus. 
Come,” he added, with a pleasant grin, 
“Come, I will serve you. We will be 
friends. For the moment I recommend 
discretion. Her Majesty returned but 
two days ago, and is already in the midst 
of affairs. ‘This annoys her extremely. 
She thought she had done with business 
and might begin her dancing. But I 
cannot think that she will dance very long, 
the way matters are tending.” 

Monsieur de Chatelard went away, to 
brace himself for the opening scene of 
a new act. He came often back again to 
see his friend, to submit to his judgment 
such and such a theory. How should 
the lover encounter his mistress, against 
whose person he had dared, but not dared 
enough, the storming of the sweet citadel ? 
Here was the gist of all his inquiry. 

“*Show yourself, dear sir, show your- 
self!” was his friend’s advice, whose own 
tactics consisted in never showing himself 
and in making his absence felt. 

The Frenchman, finally, did show him- 
self, with very little result one way or the 


other. The Queen, occupied as she had 
been with Huntly’s ruin, and now with 
the patching up of a comfortable fragment 
out of it, hardly knew that he was there. 
This is the way of it. A_ lightly-built 
young man with a bush of crimped hair 
springs out of the press in hall at the 
hour of the coucher, and falls upon his 
knees. ‘Ha, Monsieur de Chatelard, you 
return?” If she smiles upon hin, it is 
because she smiles on all the world when 
the world allows it. 

‘* Sovereign, the poor minstrel returns ! ” 

“T hope he will sing more tunefully. 
I hope he will follow the notes.” 

“ All the notes of the gamut, Princess ; 
faithfully and to the utterance.” 

She nods and goes her way, to think no 
more about him. 

From this unsubstantial colloquy, the 
infatuated gentleman drew the highest 
significance. Why, what are the notes of 
the chant which a lover must follow? 
There is but one note; the air is a 
wailing monotone: Hardiesse, Hardiesse, 
Hardiesse! © Queen of Cyprus, give 
your vassal effrontery ! 


Amantium tre! She had hopes that 
the piping times were come, with an air 
cleaner for the late storms. She had won 
back young Adam Gordon, as you know, 
and sealed him to her by kisses and tears, 
She had hopes of his elder brother, now a 
faithful prisoner at Dunbar. James Earl 
of Moray proved a kinder brother than 
Lord James Stuart had ever been; 
Ruthven was gorged, somnolent now, 
like a sated eagle, above the picked bones 
of Huntly. Morton was at Dalkeith, out 
of sight, out of mind; Mr. Maitland 
wrote daily to England, where Sir James 
Melvill haggled with bridegrooms ; Mr. 
Knox reported his commission faithfully 
done. He had laboured, he said, and 
not in vain. Her Majesty knew that the 
two lords, Bothwell and Arran, had been 
reconciled. He took leave to say that, 
since her expedition to the north, he had 
rarely seen a closer band of friendship 
between ‘two men, seeming dissimilar, 
than had been declared to every eye 
between the Earls Arran and Bothwell. 

The news was good, as far as it went ; it 
made for the peace which every sovereign 
lady must desire. So much she could 
tell Mr. Knox, with truth and without 
trouble. But—but—the Earl of Bothwell 
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came not to the Court. He had been 
seen in towr, in September, when she 
was fast in the hills; he was now supposed 
to be at Hailes; had been at Hamilton, 
at Dumbarton, at Bothwell in Clydesdale. 
Why should he absent himself? If by 
staying away he hoped to be the more 
present, he had his desire. The Queen 
grew very restless, and complained of 
pains in the back. What he could have 
had to do with these is not clear; but the 
day came very soon when she had a pain 
in the side—his work. 

That was a day when there was clamour 
in the quadrangle, sudden rumour: the 
raving of a man, confused comment, 
starting of horses, grounding of arms ; the 
guard turned out. The Queen was at 
prayers—which is more than can be said 
for the priest who should have lifted up 
her suffrages ; for if she prayed the mass 
through, he did not. The poor wretch 
thought the Genevans were after him, and 
his last office a-saying. Whatever she 
thought, Queen Mary never moved, even 
though (as the fact was) she heard quick 
voices at the chapel doors, and the shout, 
“ Hold back those men!” 

She found Mr. Maitland waiting in the 
ante-chapel when she entered it. He was 
perturbed. 

“Well, Mr. Secretary, what have my 
loving subjects now on hand?” 

He laughed his dismay. ‘‘ Madam, 
here is come, with foam on his lips, my 
Lord of Arran, the Duke’s son.” 

“Poth he foam so early?” says she. 
“Give him a napkin, and I will see him 
clean.” 

Presently they admitted the disordered 
man, frowning and muttering, much out 
of breath, and his hair all over his face. 
Kirkaldy of Grange held his arm; the 
secretary and Lord Lindsay hovered about 
him ; through the half-open door there 
spied the anxious face of Des-Essars. 

“Speak, my Lord Arran,” says the 
Queen. 

“God save us all, I must, I must!” 
spluttered Arran, and plunged afresh upon 
his nightmare. 

If that can be called speech which 
comes in gouts of words, like the gobbling 
of water from a neck too narrow, then 
Lord Arran spoke. He wept also and 
slapped his head, he raved, he adjured 
high God—all this from his two knees. 
Mystery! He had wicked lips to unlock. 
He must reveal horrid fact, devilish 





machination, misprision of treason! God 
knew the secret of his heart ; God knew 
he would meet that bloody man half-way. 
In that he was a sinner; let him die the 
death. Oh, robber, curious robber! To 
dare that sacred person, to encompass it 
with greedy hands—robbery! God is not 
to be robbed—and who shall rob the 
King, anointed of God? Such a man 
would steal the Host from the altar. 
Sorcery! sorcery! sorcery ! 

When he stopped to gasp and roll his 
eyeballs in their sockets, the Queen had 
her opportunity. She was already fatigued, 
and hated noises at any time. ‘“ Hold 
your words, my lord, I beg of you. Who 
is your bloody man? Who steals from a 
king, and from what king steals he? Who 
is your sorcerer, and whom has he be- 
witched? Yourself, by chance ?” 

Arran turned her the whites of his 
eyes—a dreadful apparition. ‘The Earl 
of Bothwell ”—he spoke it in a whisper— 
“the Earl of Bothwell did beguile me.” 

“Then I think he did very idly,” said 
the Queen. “ He has been profuse of his 
sorcery. ‘Tell your tale to Mr. Maitland, 
and spare me.” 

And away she went in a pet. Let the 
Earl of Bothwell come to her or not, she 
did not choose to get news of him through 
a fool 

Yet the fool had seed for his folly. He 
was examined, produced witnesses; and 
his story bore so black a look that the 
council confined him on their own dis- 
cretion until the Queen’s pleasure could be 
known. Then her brother, Mr. Maitlard 
and others came stately into her cabinet 
with their facts. Mr. Knox, said they, 
had waited upon the Earl of Bothwell to 
urge a reconciliation with Lord Arran. 
The Hepburn had been very willing, had 
laughed a good deal over the cause of 
enmity—a kiss to a pretty woman, etc.— 
in a friendly manner. ‘The two lords had 
met, certain overtures were made and 
accepted. Very well; her Majesty had 
observed with what success Mr. Knox 
had done his part. But wait a little! 
Friendship grew apace, until at last it 
seemed that the one Earl cared not to 
lose sight of the other. Incongruous part- 
nership ! but there were reasons. <A few 
weeks later my Lord of Bothwell invites 
his friend to supper, and then and there 
proposes the ravishment of the Queen’s 
person—no less a thing! 

At this point of the recital her hand, 
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which had been very fidgety, went up to 
her lip, pinched and held it. 

“Continue, my lord,” she said, ‘‘ but— 
continue !” 

“‘T am slow to name what I have been 
slow to believe,” says my lord of Moray, 
conscious of his new earldom, “and yet I 
can show your Majesty the witness.” 

The plan had been to surprise her on 
her way from Perth to the south, take 
her to Hamilton, and marry her there to 
the Earl of Arran. Bothwell was to 
have been made chancellor for his share. 
He had asked no greater reward. The 
Queen looked down to her lap when she 
heard this. What more? My lord of 
Arran concealed his alarms for the 
moment, and told no one; but the 
secrecy, the weight of the burden, worked 
upon him until he could not bear himself. 
Before the plot was ripe he had confessed 


it to half a dozen persons. Bothwell 
threatened him ravenously; his mind 
gave way—hence his frantic penance. 


Here was a budget of treason for the 
Queen to take in her hands, and ponder, 
wildly and alone. Alone she pondered 
it, in spite of all the shocked elders about 
her. 

If he had done it! If he had—if he 
had! Ah, the adventure of it, the rush 
of air, the pounding horse, and the safe, 
fierce arms! Marry her to Arran, for- 
sooth, and possess her at his magnificent 
leisure: for of course that was the 
meaning of it. Arran and his Hamiltons 
were dust in the eyes of Scotland, but 
necessary dust. He could not have moved 
without them. Thus, then, it was planned 
—-and oh! if he had done it! So well 
had she learned to school her face that 
not a man of them, watching for it, 
expecting it, could be sure for what it 
was that her heart beat the tattoo, and 
that the’ royal colours ran up the staff on 
the citadel, and flew there, straining to 
the gale. Was it maiden alarm, was it 
queenly rage, that made her cheeks so 
flamy-hot? It was neither: she knew 
perfectly well what it was. And what 
was she going to do in requital of this 
scandalous scheme ? None of them knew 
that either; but she again knew perfectly 
well what she was about. She was about 
to give herself the most exquisite pleasure 
-in life—to deal freely, openly, and as of 
right, with her secret joy; to handle in 
the face of all men the forbidden thing, 
and to read into every stroke she dealt 
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her darling desire. None would under- 
stand her pleasure, none could forbid it 
her; for none could under-read her 
masked words. And her face, as glacial- 
keen as Athena’s, like Antigone’s rapt for 
sacrifice ; her thoughtful, reluctant eyes, 
her patient smile, clasped hands, con- 
sidered words—a mask, a mask! Hear 
the sentences as they fell, like slow, soft 
rain, and listen beneath for the exulting 
burthen: “If he had! Oh, if he had!” 

“My lords, this is a fond and foolish 
adventure, proceeding from a_ glorious 
heart to a distempered head. My dignity 
may suffer by too serious care for it. But 
as I may not permit any subject of mine 
to handle my person, to deal familiarly 
with my person, even in thought, I must 
take as much notice of it as the fact 
deserves. Let the Lords Arran and 
Bothwell be committed to ward during 


pleasure. Prepare such writs as are 
needful. ‘They shall see my sign-manual 


upon them.” 

She rose, they with her, and went 
across to the curtain of the private rooms ; 
she held the curtain as she stayed to look 
back. 

“ Be secret, Mr. Maitland, and swift.” 

“JT shall obey your Majesty in all 
things.” 

Sitting alone and very still, she wrought 
her hardest to be offended at this tale, 
as became a sovereign lady. She bit her 
red lip over it, frowned, covered her eyes 
—acting a horror which she could not 
feel. Resolutely then she uncovered 
them again, to look it in the face and see 
it at its worst. But what she saw, and 
exulted to see, wasa Man. And the face 
of the man was broad-jowled, flushed, and 
had a jutting under-jaw; its mouth 
snarled as it laughed, its eyes were blood- 
shot and hardily wicked, it was bearded 
from the throat. Wicked, daring, laughing 
Bothwell—hey, yes, but a Man! 

His plot—how could she but admire it, 
asa plot? It was a chain of fine links. 
Arran was heir-presumptive, and would 
hold the South ; Arran’s sister married to 
Huntly’s son—there’s for the North. In 
the midst, Bothwell with the wittold’s 
wife—herself. Now, if that were the 
plan, then Bothwell was her lover. 
Observe the plain word: her lover, not 
her adoring slave. Also, if that were the 
plan, and Arran a catspaw, then Bothwell 
would be her master. Another plain 
word for a plain proposal, with which no 
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woman, be she chaste or frail, is altogether 
offended. 

Certainly this young woman was not 
offended, as she dallied with each thought 
in turn—weighing, affecting to choose. 
Lover! Master! ‘This saucy, merry 
robber. How should she be offended ? 
It was only a thought. Lancelot had 
loved his queen, and Tristram his. Let 
the plot be put before these two to 
judge, Lancelot would have laughed and 
Tristram grieved. Arran had been like 
Tristram, and she curled her lip to think 
of him, and laughed aloud as she chose 
for Lancelot. Ah, how can you be 
offended with Love and his masterful 
ways? Or with the blithe lover, who 
laughs while he spoils you? It is son 
naturel; and must we not follow our 


nature? Love, which made George 
Gordon glum, made Bothwell merry. 
He would go, humming the same 


southern air, to battle or to bride-bed, 
to midnight robbery or the strife of love. 
He was a man, do you see? They had 
such in France, a plenty ; but in Scotland 
what had they but pedlars, hagglers, 
cattle-drovers, field-preachers? What 
other in Scotland would have shaped 
such a plan as this, and gaily opened it 
to a fool? The Evwl of Morton, do 
you suppose —that thick schemer? Her 
brother Moray, the new Earl, sour, 
careful merchant of his store? Dead 
old *Huntly, John of Findlater, wordy, 
bickering hillmen? Or George Gordon, 
chastened and contrite at Dunbar? Not 
one of them, not one. Gordon was her 
lover—accorded. But Gordon made 
eyes,—and this other, plans to carry 
her off. Oh, here is the difference 
between a man’s kiss and a boy’s. The 
one implies itself, the other all the 
furious empery of love. 

The slim, pale, wise young witch that 
she looked—sitting here alone, spelling 
out her schemes, glancing sidelong from 
her hazel eyes! Zemnez, she was playing 
with thoughts, like a girl hot upon a girl’s 
affair. Not thus meditates a prince upon 
his policy! She began to walk about, 
looked out of window, fingered the arras ; 
and all the while was urging herself to 
princely courses. As a prince, she would 
certainly make a high alliance; as a 
prince she must show disorderly subjects 
that she is not to be touched too 
The man must be reminded ; 
Let 


familiarly. 
prison walls would cool his fevers. 
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When 
he came out she would be affianced, 


him think of her in confinement. 


perhaps wedded—safe in either case. 
‘Then it would be lawful to see him again, 
and—oh, what a laughing Lancelot went 
there ! 


She kept her own counsel, having 
made up her own mind, and contrived to 
seem severe without being so. ‘The Earl 
of Arran was sent to Dumbarton, a 
nominal confinement ; but the other was 
warded in Edinburgh Castle, the length 
of astreet away. ‘‘ He is more dangerous, 
it seems, the farther off he is lodged,” she 
gave as her reason. It was easy to learn 
that he made good cheer, kept a generous 
table, saw his friends and had all the 
court news ; not quite so easy to pretend 
not to learn it. Yet, I suppose, she 
knew by the next day everything that he 
had said or done overnight. Des-Essars 
was go-between, not officially, of course, 
but as by accident. He had been in 
Bothwell’s service, could get tidings of 
the Low Countries out of him, of his 
mother and lordly father, etc., etc. Few 
beside Mary Livingstone remarked that 
this discreet and demure youth was 
off duty for half the day at a time. Then 
Bishop Hepburn, my lord’s reprobate, 
chuckling uncle, came to Edinburgh, and 
sauntered up and down the hill as he 
chose ; an old hand at a game as old as 
Troy town. Playing a round at cards with 
the Queen, he treated the late escapade 
as a family failing. But this was a false 
step of his: the Queen was not to be 
caught. 

“When you say that the thing 
was folly, you are more cruel than I 
have been. I have punished your 
nephew for presumption and crime, but 
have never accused him of being a fool. 
However, since you are in a_ position 
to judge, I am willing to take it from 
you.” 

He stood corrected, but did not cease 
to observe. ‘The Queen’s circumspection 
filled him with wonder, and at the same 
time taught him, by its accuracy, all he 
wanted to know. His lesson pat, he went 
up to the castle again. 

“Nephew,” he said, “the cage-door is 
not set open; but I believe you have 
only to turn the handle when you please.” 

“T shall not turn it just yet awhile, 
my good lord bishop,” said the Earl, 

















THE QUEEN’S QUAIR. 


playing a tune upon his knee; “I find 
this a fine post of observation.” 

It was Mary Livingstone who first 
found out the truth of matters, and by 
plunging into the fire to save her mistress 
succeeded in nothing but burning herself. 
When, after a sharp examination, she 
learned where Des-Essars had spent his 
free days, she could not contain herself. 
“Fine use for pages! Fine use!” 

This provoked a quarrel. ‘The Queen 
stamped her foot, flung up and down, 
shed tears. “You are too masterful, my 
girl, too much the husband. You mistake 
a game and play for a_ bout-at-issue. 
I do not choose to be mistressed by a 
maid of honour. There must be an end 
of this.” 

Livingstone listened gravely. 
with me as you will, Madam. Put me 
in my place. What is your pleasure ?” 

“To rule my people, child.” 

‘Rule, Madam, rule. Command me 
in anything. Forbid me everything, but 
one thing.” 

“T shall forbid you what is unwhole- 
some for you, and for me also.” 

“You shall not forbid me to love you,” 
said the maid, very white. 

“Nay, that I cannot do!” cried the 
Queen, laughing and weeping at once. 
So they kissed. 

But, for all that, she removed Living- 
stone from her side, and chose Fleming. 
Mr. Maitland, acceptable widower in that 
lady’s sight, rubbed his hands over the 
choice; and Fleming herself was so 
sweetly gratified that nobody could grudge 
her her promotion. She was a gentle- 
natured, low-voiced, modest girl, with the 
meek beauty of an angel in a Milanese 
picture. Older than the Queen, she 
looked younger ; whereas Livingstone was 
younger and looked older. No doubt 
this one felt her fall; but, being as good 
as gold and as proud as iron, she held 
her head the higher for her lower degree, 
and smiled benevolently at the raptures 
of the new favourite. 

“My dear,” she said to Fleming, “ do 
not think that I grudge thee. In truth, 
I do not. What I said was done ad- 
visedly. I knew what must come of it; 
I sought it, and shall put up with it. 
I have a deal to think on, these days, 
and my thoughts will be my _night- 
company.” 

“She will never love me as she loves 
thee,” says Fleming ; and was answered : 
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“TI care not greatly if she do or no; 
nor will I measure loves with any one. 
Our affair the now is to get her fast 
wedded.” 

“So saith Mr. Maitland at all hours,” 
said Fleming. 

But Livingstone tossed her head. 
“Fine he knows the heart of a lass, 
your Maitland body !” 

Fleming looked serious. “He hath 
spoken to me of my Lord of Lennox,” 
she said, in a lower tone. ‘This lord 
is near akin to our mistress; nearer, if 
the truth were known, than the Duke. 
He hath a likely son in England, a noble 
young man—my Lord of Darnley. The 
Queen of England holds him dear, and 
(they say) looketh to him to be her heir.” 

Livingstone made an outcry. “Then 
she looketh askew! It is well known to 
her and hers who the heir of England is. 
Who should it be but our own lady?” 

But Fleming persisted in her quiet 
way. ‘Mr. Maitland speaks of him as 
a hopeful prince—having seen and had 
speech with him. I do but use his own 
words. Sir James Melvill writes of him. 
Mr. Randolph owns him to be something, 
though unwillingly. And, says Mr. Mait- 
land, we may depend upon it that when 
Mr. Randolph admits some grace in a 
Scots lord, there is much grace.” 

Livingstone’s open eyes showed that 
the thing had to be considered. ‘There 
may be some promise in all of this,” says 
she. ‘ What you tell me of Mr. Randolph 
gives me thoughts. Had he nothing more 
to own? Has Mary Beaton got nothing 
from him?” English Mr. Randolph, you 
must know, was apt to open his heart to 
Mary Beaton when that brown siren 
called for it. 





“He told Mary Beaton,” Fleming 
replied, “that the Queen of England 


valued one lord no more than other, 
until—until—I_ know not how to put it. 
In fine, he said, that if any lord of her 
court was sought after by another, then 
his Queen would need that lord more 
than any other. Do you follow?” 

** Ay,” says Livingstone, “I follow thee 
now. My lord of Darnley, he is called ? 
Why, let him come up then: we can but 
look at him.” 

“Oh, my dear chuck,” Fleming pro- 
tested, ‘‘ princes are not wed by the eyes’ 
favour.” 

“They have the right to be,” said her 
mate ; “and it is only thus, let me tell 
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you, that our Queen will be well wedded.” 
She grew exceedingly serious. ‘“ Look 
you, Fleming, she is in danger, she is 
dangerous. I know very well what is 
passing up and down between this and 
the Castle rock. Ask me not—seek not 
to learn. It is not enough for her that 
she contract with this man or that. I 
tell you, she must want him.” 

Fleming blushed painfully, but there was 
no gainsaying the truth. “It is true, she 
hath a great spirit.” 

“ Ay,” muttered Livingstone grimly, 
‘fand needeth a greater.” 

“They say,” Fleming continued, “ that 
the Lord Darnley’s is a royal soul.” 

And Livingstone ended the council. 
“Let the young man come up. We 
can but look at him.” 


Mary Livingstone, the divorced, had a 
secret of her own, but made very light 
of it. ‘The Master of Sempill demanded 
her person ; said he could not be denied. 
Her father was willing, and his father 
more than willing ; yet she laughed it all 
away. “Iam husband of the Queen of 
Scots,” she said, ‘or was so yesterday. 
What should I do with the Master?” 

The old lord, her father, tapped his 
teeth. ‘‘ You speak pleasantly, daughter, 
of a pleasant privilege of yours. But the 
Master is a proper man, who must have 
a better answer.” 


5) 


“Let him bide till I am ready,” says 
the good Livingstone. 
“T doubt he will do it, my lass. He 


may spoil.’ 

“Then he is not worth the having, my 
lord,” replied the maid. ‘What use 
have I for perishable goods ?” 

The Master chose to wait ; and when 
the Court moved to Saint Andrews he 
waited in Fife. 

The Court went thither with various 
great affairs in train, whose conduct throve 
in that shrill air. ‘The Queen would work 
all the forenoon with Maitland and her 
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Italian, play all the rest of the day, and 
to bed early. She played at housewifery : 
bib and tucker, gown pinned back, all her 
hair close in a clean coif. The life was 
simple, the air of homely keenness, the 
weather wintry ; but the great fire was 
kind. All about her made for healthy 
tastes ; inspired the hale beauty of a life 
within the allotted fence, a taskwork 
smoothly done, and God well pleased in 
His heaven. Maitland, a pliant man, 
lent himself to the Queen’s humour ; 
Signior David was never known to be 
moody ; there were Adam Gordon and 
Des-Essars to give their tinge of harmless 
romance—a thin wash, as it were, of 
water-colour over the grey walls. Sir 
James Melvill, too, who had been to 
England upon the high marriage question, 
and returned, and was now to go again, 
arrived, full of importance, for last words. 
It had come to this, that the Queen was 
now to choose a husband. 

Sir James was struck by her modest 
air, that of a tutored maid who knows 
that she is called to matronhood. ‘“ Zece 
ancilla Domini!” In truth she was listen- 
ing to the words. 

“T shall strive in all things, Sir James 
Melvill, to please my _ good sister. 
Whether it be my Lord Robert * or my 
cousin Darnley, I trust I shall satisfy my 
well-wishers.” 

Soft voice, lowly eyes, timid fingers ! 
“Who has been pouring oil upon this 
beading wine ?” asked himself Sir James. 
Who indeed, but Saint Andrew, with his 
frosty sea-salt breath ? 

It was just at this time, as things fell 
out, that the Earl of Lennox, father to 
that “hopeful prince” of Mary Fleming’s 
report, came to Scotland, as he said, upon 
a lawsuit concerning his western lands, 
But some suspected another kind of suit 
altogether; among whom, for the best 
of reasons, were the Queen’s_ brother 
James, and Mr. Maitland the secretary. 
Another was Signior David, demonic 
familiar of Monsieur de Chatelard. 


(To be continued. ) 


* Lord Robert Dudley, later the too-famous Lord of Leicester. 



































Shelluk warriors, Fashoda. 


FROM LONDON TO FASHODA AND GONDOKORO 


IN 


T was a record journey and one that 
is not likely to be soon beaten, for 
after leaving London on Friday 

night, the 26th of last December, by 


the Indian mail, reaching Cairo the 
following Wednesday afternoon, we 


started up-country as fast as a perfectly 
managed system of train and steamer 
could take us, straight to Khartoum. 
On the way we only stopped once for an 
hour, to see the colossal rock temple of 
Abu Simbel, and then that same after- 
noon (by way of a contrast) inspected 
the great engine works at Wady Halfa, 
with ci-devant dervishes contentedly 
earning their living in the workshops! 
That sense of contrast between the old 
dominion and the new became sharper 
still as we proceeded in a comfortable 
train de luxe, “lighted with electricity 
and furnished with sleeping-cars,” through 
the very heart of the country which only 
five years ago was overrun by the savage 
fanatics of the Khalifa. At Abu Hamed, 
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where the ghosts of the fallen Sudanese 
troops are reported to stand every night 
as sentries over the graves of their two 
English beys—a row of neat little bathing- 
houses has been erected, where the dusty 
traveller can leave his wagon-/it and have 
a refreshing morning tub, hot or cold 
according to fancy, before continuing his 
journey, and at Khartoum we actually came 
in for an agricultural show! Certainly in 
the Sudan civilisation marches with no 
uncertain step. 

The show was the first of its kind to 
be held there, and very amusing it was. 
The “sheiks and notables” of the sur- 
rounding country took the deepest interest 
in the proceedings, and the exhibits were 
of a very varied description, ranging from 
dhurra and cotton to embossed leather 
books, camels, and native bedsteads, or 
angharebs. Another noteworthy fact was 
that every exhibitor won a prize, “pour 
encourager les autres !” 


That afternoon—the sixth after leaving 
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Cairo—we embarked on the Sudan 
Government steamer Amkeh, that was to 
take us on our further journey of nearly 
two thousand miles beyond Khartoum. 

Our party consisted of Lord and Lady 
Cromer, the Sirdar and Lady Wingate, 
my brother the’ Sudan Director of In- 
telligence and myself, the Sirdar’s military 
secretary, Lord Cromer’s secretary, the 
head of the R.A.M.C., and the head 
of the Sudan Government boats and 
steamers—a most official company, bent 
on pleasure and instruction. ‘The in- 
struction, I may 
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basking in the sun and quite oblivious 
of steamer and waterfowl alike. Then 
farther on there were myriads of crested 
cranes, marabout storks, spoon-bills, 
goliath storks and others, to be seen 
standing pensively on the bank, one of 
our party, the keenest-eyed of us, even 
maintaining that he could distinguish a 
Baloeniceps Rex in the distance among 
a flock of cranes! Abu Merktb, or the 
father of shoes, as the natives call the 
Baloeniceps, is an engaging bird like a 
deformed stork, with an enormous bald 

head, and aaé sstill 





say, began at once, 


more enormous 





for on turning into 
the White Nile 
just above Om- 
durman, the water 


beak, which he 
claps loudly when 
in a bad temper. 
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wooded and fairly 
fertile, those of 
the White Nile 
between which we steamed were for the 
first two or three days flat and sandy, 
and covered with rough scrub of mimosa 
and thorn. 

Some of us in consequence were just 
a little disappointed with the scenery, 
having pictured to ourselves a dense 
tropical forest swarming with parrots and 
monkeys; but at least we were not 
disappointed in the wild fowl and beasts 
of all kinds. On the very first day after 
leaving Khartoum we saw any amount 
of herons, geese and ibis fishing on the 
sand-spits, and among them very often a 
huge crocodile, contentedly stretched out 
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country was alive 
with it, and harte- 
beest, waterbuck, 
white-eared cob, and different kinds of 
antelope and gazelle, were often sighted 
at quite a short distance away, ‘They 
apparently knew no fear, but would stop 
to cast interested glances at the steamer 
and then airily canter off, as if they knew 
quite well that shooting from steamers is 
strictly forbidden by law. On one occasion 
four large elephants stood in a row on the 
bank to look at us! Each had a white 
paddy-bird sitting on his head busily 
hunting for insects, and quite undisturbed 
when the elephants leisurely shambled off, 
for the sight of the steamer speedily 
palled on them, to the untold woe of the 
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photographers, who one and all had 
dashed for their cameras, and one and 
all failed ignominiously in getting a 
snap-shot. Lamentations were loud and 
long; and although later on many more 
elephants were seen (on one occasion 
fifteen of them were feeding about a mile 
off), never again did they have such an 
opportunity at such close quarters. Then 
one day of days, as we were most of us 
lying limply and sleepily under the awning 
on the lower deck, gasping with the heat, 
there came an excited screech from the 
upper deck, and we rushed up breathless, 


A black lump representing a nose, and 
a little behind the lump two ears just 
showing above the water, were as a rule 
all that could be seen of a hippo’s large 
carcase. We often counted twenty or 
thirty in sight, for the river simply swarms 
with them, and they do so much damage 
to crops, and are so dangerous to the 
natives in their dug-outs, that the order 
has gone forth that they are to be treated 
as vermin and shot down as much as 
possible. We constantly saw their tracks 
on the bank, their big bodies leaving 
devastation in their wake, but only once 
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Dinka women. 


to see, waving above the sky-line, five 
long necks surmounted by five tiny heads, 
moving slowly along one behind the 
other! Giraffes they were in truth; and 
great was our luck, for they are hardly 
ever seen now, and are retreating farther 
and farther into Central Africa. With 
very strong glasses we could even make 
out the spots on their backs, and after 
they had passed out of sight we collapsed 
again on the lower deck, feeling that 
Africa had nothing more to: offer us in 
the way of a sensation! By this time, of 
course, we had seen innumerable hippos ; 
but they left so much to the imagination 
that they were not really very satisfactory. 


had the luck to see one actually waddling 
along ; the rest were generally peacefully 
blowing on the surface of the water, and 
dived as we approached. Hippos, how- 
ever, do not like the sudd, and during 
the three days that we steamed through 
it we saw none, though they reappeared 
again the other side. 

It may not be generally known how 
very carefully game is protected in the 
Sudan.. The country is divided into 
shooting districts, and the amount and 
species of game which may be shot by 
holders of licences vary according to the 
district. Animals and birds ‘are divided 
into classes: those that are absolutely 
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forbidden to be killed or captured, 
such as the chimpanzee, eland, giraffe, 
rhinoceros, zebra, wild ass, ground horn- 
bill, secretary bird and Baloeniceps Rex; 
and those, on the other hand, of whom 
a limited number only may be killed—ze. 
hartebeest, waterbuck, wild sheep, ibex, 
bustard, and others too numerous to 
mention here. Besides all these restric- 
tions, there is a large Officers’ Game 
Reserve between the White and Blue 
Niles, which is practically a sanctuary ; so 
it is evident that as much as possible is 
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pouring in from all sides. The village is 
some way from the river, and to get there 
we had to cross two khors in rough native 
punts. In the distance we could see 
dark figures excitedly running about, and 
then being marshalled into a kind of 
order by a wildly-gesticulating person in 
a flowing red robe and white head-dress. 
This, we learnt, was the Meck—the head 
of the Shelluks and chief of Fashoda, and 
a potentate who is rather fond of giving 
trouble. However on this occasion he 
was on his best behaviour, and, though he 
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done to prevent indiscriminate slaughter 
of wild beasts; this accounts also for 
the want of fear shown by all those that 
we saw: they were deeply interested 
and curious, but obviously not the least 
afraid. 

On the fourth day after leaving 
Khartoum we reached Fashoda, where 
such preparations were being made for 
receiving Lord Cromer that he was asked 
to give an hour’s law before disembarking, 
as we had arrived as usual before our 
time, and the natives were said to be 


had an evil countenance, nothing could 
have been more savagely dignified than 
his manner when he was presented to 
Lord Cromer by Major Matthews, the 
English officer in command. 

Behind him towered his bodyguard of 
gigantic Shelluks, none of them under 
seven feet high, armed with formidable 
spears and shields, and adorned chiefly 
with leopard-skins and bangles. Of 
course these were especially picked for 
their height, but the rest were very nearly 
as tall, and were all magnificently built 
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men. ‘The Dinkas also are just as finely 
proportioned, and this array of the warriors 
of both tribes was a wonderful sight, with 
their long-bladed spears, heirlooms from 
father to son, gleaming in the sunshine. 
Headed by Lord Cromer and_ the 
Sirdar, we proceeded along the lines of 
the warriors, received by them in absolute 
silence ; but when we came to the women’s 
lines it was quite a different matter, for 
here the noise of welcome was simply 
deafening ! The Sudanese women have 
a cry of welcome all their own: it is a 
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round the fetish-tree in the middle of the 
square. Between four and five hundred 
warriors took part, and though it lasted 
over two hours we watched it with 
breathless interest from beginning to end. 
It was most dramatic and exciting. A 
whole battle was acted before us, from 
the first stealthy advance of scouts, 
stepping high as through long grass, to 
the wild mélée at the end, when the two 
sides met with bloodthirsty war-cries and 
piercing yells and much blowing of conch 
shells and buffalo horns, with hootings 




















The war dance before Lord Cromer. 


long-drawn high B-flat, which sounds like 
a shake but isn’t, for they make it with 
their tongues against the roof of their 
mouths, so that it is a hard repeated 
vibration, and a most penetrating sound. 
It is also very difficult to do, for we tried 
ourselves with absolutely no success! It 
was accompanied by thumpings on tom- 
toms made of hollowed-out elephants’ 
feet and on any kind of metallic or 
wooden object that would make a noise ; 
the din was unspeakable, but most 
amusing. 

After the inspection came the great 
war-dance in Lord Cromer’s honour 


and whistlings anda general pandemo- 
nium. We could have watched them 
for hours, for each man fought for 
himself, and a whole series of elaborate 
duels took place all round us, each more 
interesting than the last. Many of the 
men had their bodies smeared all over 
with ashes to keep off mosquitoes, and as 
their faces were generally painted in white 
stripes, and their hair plastered with the 
mud and grease of years into every 
kind of strange coiffure, the effect was 
absolutely demoniacal. Finally came 
a solemn dance in which the women 
joined, jumping heavily up and down, 
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with the usual yells; and then gradually 
their fervour wore itself out, and one after 
another took his place again in the ranks 
round the square to watch the rest of the 
proceedings, taking a well-earned rest on 
the ground. 

The rest of the proceedings consisted 
of the presentation to Lord and Lady 
Cromer of a pair of beautiful elephant 
tusks, a Shelluk pipe and war-club, a pair 
of crested cranes, and a young lioness! 
The last present unfortunately had to be 
left behind, as there was no room for her 
on the steamer; and later on we were 
glad, as she would probably have de- 
molished the little grey monkey and the 
two servals, or wild cats, that joined our 
party afterwards. 

On our way back to the river we passed 
the remnants of Major Marchand’s little 
hut and garden, which he made during 
the months which he spent at Fashoda, 
waiting for the European explosion that 
never came. He seems to have been 
most popular with his English ‘‘ enemies,” 
for they one and all spoke of him as a 
“real good sort,” who had surmounted 
the greatest difficulties on his journey 
through the sudd, and had deserved 
better luck. Now his garden is no more, 
and his hut is replaced by a hideous 
erection, with a corrugated iron roof, and 
the English and Egyptian flags flying in 
front. Such is life! 

On our return to the steamer, the 
Meck and several native grandees came 
down to receive presents in their turn, 
and the dressing-up that then went on 
was one of the funniest sights of the day. 
The Sirdar and the military secretary 
assisted them by sheer force into their 
gorgeous robes of honour, cramming the 
long black arms into sleeves as a rule 
several sizes too short for them, and tying 
turbans with more haste than skill. A 
looking-glass was then pressed into the 
hand of each honoured guest, and he was 
despatched like a child at a school-feast, 
to make room for the next. The sight 
of rows of black giants sitting gravely on 
the bank, their turbans having generally 
come unrolled again, gazing at their own 
countenances for the first time in their 
lives, was, to say the least of it, comic. 
However, the whole thing came to an end 
at last, and after many polite farewells we 
steamed off on our way south to the 
country of the sudd. 

The cutting of the sudd by Aand, and 
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the clearing thereby of a water-way to 
Uganda, is assuredly a feat of which the 
Sudan Government has reason to be 
proud, Imagine a force of two thousand 
natives—led by English officers, of course 
—tearing and hacking for over two years 
at the dense growth of papyrus and 
ambach, with steamers dragging by 
hawsers at the great blocks of vegetation, 
to send them floating in fragments down 
stream, and then as a background to the 
picture the ever-present swamp-fever, de- 
scending with deadly effect on Europeans 
and natives alike. It is one more 
instance of the forces of nature being 
overcome by sheer obstinacy. ‘The 
nightmare possibility of being closed in 
before and behind by sudd, as actually 
happened to an Italian explorer a few 
years ago, is now a terror of the past, and 
there is a clear channel, wide enough in 
many places for two steamers to pass 
each other, all the way from the mouth of 
the Sobat river to Shambe, a distance of 
nearly three hundred miles. 

At one point the river widens suddenly 
into the vast stretch of marshes known as 
Twenty-five-mile Lake, and as we passed 
into it one evening at about sunset the 
effect of absolute desolation was some- 
thing indescribable, though it had an 
uncanny picturesqueness of its own. 
Forest fires blazed on the horizon, 
throwing up great masses of smoke in 
front of the setting sun, and obscuring the 
light though not lessening the heat, which 
was intense. The water was like a sheet 
of copper; not a cloud was in the sky, 
and nothing moved but ourselves and 
the brown, smoky veils, which came 
nearer and nearer as we turned and 
twisted in and out of the clumps of sudd, 
following the innumerable windings of the 
stream. 

Suddenly the sun vanished below the 
horizon, and we breathed again, for with 
the darkness came a blessed coolness ; 
and then by the light of the moon we 
pursued our way silently and at half- 
speed, the motionless white figure of the 
“reis” at the wheel standing out sharply 
against the sky. The air was alive with 
fireflies, which mingled indistinguishably 
with the stream of wood-sparks from the 
funnel ; luckily our other insect torturers 
preferred the lower deck, with its electric 
lights, so that here on the upper deck we 
were left in peace.- We moved slowly on, 
the silence only broken occasionally by a 
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rustle of reeds when our bows touched 
the wall of papyrus as we turned a sharp 
corner. ‘Then suddenly, without any 
warning, a wailing treble laugh pierced 
the stillness. In that mysterious blue 
moonlight the sound fairly made our 
blood run cold—it might have been the 
spirit of all those who had ever been lost 
in the sudd rising up to bar our way. 
With a whirr of wings and a parting 
screech a black shape passed between us 
and the moon, and only then did we 
know it for a long-necked glossy ibis, an 
uninteresting-looking bird by daylight, but 
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by the time we reached Mongalla he was 
almost out of danger, and could be left at 
the hospital there to pick up strength 
again. Egyptians as a rule have so little 
stamina that they go down like ninepins 
before this fever, and very seldom 
recover. 

Two days later we arrived at Kiro, the 
first Belgian station of the Lado Enclave, 
on the left bank of the river. Lord 
Cromer’s visit was totally unexpected, 
but the bank was speedily lined with 
3elgian troops, a most cut-throat-looking 
set of West Africans and Niam-niams 
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for those gifted with a taste for melodrama, 
a terrifying one by night. 

3y the afternoon of the fourth day we 
were practically out of the sudd, and 
quite glad to see solid bank and ordinary 
thorn-bushes once more. At Shambe we 
came across human dwellings again, a 
dismal malarious place inhabited by 
Dinkas and Nuers. An_ unfortunate 
Egyptian was found here in one of the 
huts, suffering from a very bad attack of 
blackwater fever, and was at once removed 
to the steamer, although Colonel Penton, 
the medical officer, had but small hopes 
of saving his life. However, injections of 
quinine had such a wonderful effect that 


(cannibals) ; and the officer commanding, 
who was a Swede, came down to receive 
us, and was most polite. The whole 
village was very spick-and-span, the 
huts forming a well-laid-out street with 
a “place” in the centre, and the officers’ 
quarters were surrounded by deep 
verandahs supported by brick columns 
and built a couple of feet above the level 
of the ground, in a futile attempt to 
circumvent the omnivorous white ants. 
The men were dressed in very workman- 
like blue jumpers and leggings, and looked 
ready for any amount of fighting ; so, as 
they have free permission to loot the 
surrounding country to make up to them 
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for getting neither pay nor rations, it is 
hardly a matter for surprise that the 
natives have almost entirely deserted that 
side of the river, and come across to the 
Sudanese side instead. 

The whole of the Lado Enclave is the 
private property of the King of the 
Belgians, and he has iet it out to various 
trading companies, who make money out 
of ivory and gum and do not care how 
they treat the natives. ‘The natural con- 
sequence is that every place has to be care- 
fully fortified : in fact, the officers allowed 
quite openly that they dared not go big 
game shooting for fear of being murdered. 

They do not seem to have altogether 
a bed of roses at these Belgian stations, 
for their regulations do not allow them to 
enter Sudanese territory at all, neither 
may they make use of the Nile in any 


way, either for transport or for their 
postage. If a Belgian officer therefore 


wished to go home, he would have to 
cross the Congo Free State and Central 
Africa on foot to Boma (no donkeys or 
camels can live in that climate), and get 
back to Belgium that way, a journey 
which would take him at least three 
months, and as he is only allowed four 
months’ leave the result is he can’t go 
home at all. 

The morningafterleaving Kiro(Jan.2oth) 
we reached our farthermost point, Gondo- 
koro, the first post on the Uganda frontier, 
where we were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the two administrators, civilian 
and military. In the Sudan all admini- 
stration is in the hands of one military 
Mudir; but here things are managed 
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differently, and red tape demands that 
the two administrators should keep their 
functions severely separate, even to a 
brick-kiln each! We spent a most inter- 
esting couple of hours inspecting the 
station, notwithstanding the heat, which 
was terrific; however, banana-trees and 
euphorbias afforded us a certain amount 
of shade, and iced drinks a temporary 
coolness. On our way through the village 
we passed some beautiful Nuer oxen 
browsing contentedly in an enclosure: 
they are about the size of the great 
Campagna oxen plus a hump, with magni- 
ficent horns, and are of the same soft 
creamy colour, A very fine specimen 
has lately been brought down to the 
Cairo Zoo. Other animals were con- 
spicuous by their absence, with the ex- 
ception of a family of fox-terriers, who 
seemed to thrive very well, though their 
master said regretfully that he should 
have to send them home, as the reflected 
heat from the sand is so bad for short- 
legged dogs. ‘They gave a very British 
touch to the scene. 

On leaving Gondokoro we turned back 
northwards, and after a short visit to Lado 
steamed steadily down-stream, meeting 
a north wind, which was very refreshing 
after the sweltering heat of the last 
few days. Our time was beginning to 
run short, so on the return we stopped 
at very few places except those wood- 
stations where we had to pick up fuel, 
and we reached Khartoum on the seventh 
day after leaving Gondokoro, all of us 
being most heartily sorry that our deeply 
interesting journey had come to an end. 
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THREE SWINDLES. 
IL—THE BEAUTIFUL LADY AND THE AMICABLE DENTIST, 


A DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS. 


BY SIR F. 


Y previous story, the first of 
“the Three Swindles,” left the 
question unanswered as_ to 
whether the Russian gentleman was, or 
was not, “a fraud.” In the following 
narrative, No. 2 of the short series, 
there is no room for any doubt. The 
case was one of undeniably clever 
swindling. It occurred many years ago, 
and may have been, possibly was, fully 
reported in the Police News of the day. 
The names used in mg story are, of 
course, not the real ones of the dramatis 
persone. 
* + # * * 

Most residents of position in London, 
and many visitors from the country, who 
had, at the period of my story, the 
misfortune to suffer from toothache, were 
well acquainted with the large old- 
fashioned house in Hanover Square the 
door of which bore a highly polished 
brass plate with “Mr. Carter” engraved 


on it. The owner of this house, plate, 
and name was a celebrated dentist: 
middle-aged, most courteous, with a 


soothing manner and a strong wrist, who, 
while talking to a patient of the weather, 
theatres, and the latest fashionable news, 
would be examining his or her mouth 
with the eye of an eagle; and as he 
directed the sitter’s attention to the 
wonderful vocalisation of the latest 
operatic star, he would deftly extract 
the tormenting molar ere anybody could 
say “Jack Robinson ”—that is, had the 
desire been exhibited on any one’s 
part to invoke this mysterious person’s 
name. ‘To put»the scene into more 
modern language, the sufferer’s tooth was 
out before he could say “knife!” ‘Though 
why “knife” But to proceed. 

One fine June morning, the season 
being at its height and Mr. Carter pretty 
well employed, there drove up to his 
door a neat brougham, out of which 
stepped a remarkably handsome lady, 
elegantly but in no wise extravagantly 
dressed, who ascended the steps and gave 
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a gentle, but not a timid, pull at the bell. 
She was the first caller; indeed, it was 
not yet ten o'clock, and the performance 
at Mr Carter's did not begin before 
ten. ‘The dentist’s butler, sympathetic 
and respectful, opened the door, and 
had just commenced explaining to the 
lady that she would have to take a seat 


in the waiting-room “until,” he said 
compassionately, ‘‘Mr. Carter is dis- 


engaged ”—for he would not have given 
his employer away for worlds, Mr. Carter 
being at that moment finishing his break- 
fast while reading his newspaper,—when 
the lady drew from an elegant card-case 
a nice bright dainty-lcoking little card, 
and placing this in the butler’s hand, 
backed by a five-shilling piece underneath 
it (there were such coins in those days 
denominated “ cart-wheels ”—something 
appropriate, by the way, in bestowing one 
of these pieces on the assistant of a 
Carter), she said in a low voice—“a 
most excellent thing in woman ”—and in 
the sweetest persuasive manner possible, 
most earnestly, “I wish to see Mr. Carter 
—at once.” “Certainly, madam,”  re- 
sponded the butler, yielding to her silvery 
tone ; “this way, madam, if you please.” 

And he ushered the fair visitor into 
the waiting-room: that awful place of 
detention which, no matter how delightfully 
it may be decorated, always recalls the 
conciergerie, in the dreadful guillotine 
days, where the gaoler used to come in 
and call out the numbers of the poor 
wretches who had to take their turn in 
mounting the tumbrils ex route for the 
scaffold. This fine June morning there 
were no victims in waiting ; Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Pyke—such was the name the 
butler read on the card—had the apart- 
ment all to herself. She had scarcely 
time even to commence making a mental 
inventory of the furniture and pictures 
when the butler reappeared and at once 
ushered the visitor into his master’s 
sanctum. ‘There she found Mr. Carter 
examining her card. 
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‘Mrs. Montgomery?” he asked, politely 
inclining. 

“Pyke,” added the lady, in a tone of 
gentle reproach. 

Mr. Carter felt he had been guilty of 
a solecism in good manners, and was at 
once devotedly at her service in reparation 
for his fault. ‘Mrs. Montgomery Pyke,” 
he said to himself, “‘is an uncommonly 
handsome woman,” and, aloud, he _ re- 
quested her to be seated, and to explain 
to him the object of her early visit. 

“T thank you so much for seeing me,” 
began Mrs. Montgomery Pyke, “and I 
will not detain you one single moment 
more than is absolutely necessary, as I 
shall have to pay you another visit.” 

Mr. Carter bowed, and would have 
expressed himself as delighted to hear it, 
had it not occurred to him that, if she 
came as a patient, such a formula, though 
ordinarily polite, would scarcely, in this 
instance, be appropriate. So he merely 
bowed again and assumed his most 
attentive attitude. 

Mrs. Montgomery Pyke continued: “I 
have a nephew who is suffering greatly 
from his teeth,—the pain drives him 
nearly mad at times.” 

“Let me see him,” interrupted Mr. 
Carter decisively. 

“That is exactly what I wish you 
would do, Mr. Carter,” said the lady in 
a saddened tone, “ but he is so nervous, 
so dreadfully nervous, that if he thought 
I was bringing him to you to undergo 
an operation, he would—well, really I 
don’t know what he would zo¢ do—but 
I should never get him here.” 

“My dear madam,” quoth Mr. Carter 
benevolently, and in his most reassuring 
manner, ‘‘I have had several cases of 
that sort.” 

‘““Where the patients are violent?” 
asked the lady nervously. 

“Certainly,” he returned: ‘‘most violent. 
In such extremities I have always an 
assistant, an able” —he smiled pleasantly 
as he added with emphasis—“ and mus- 
cular assistant. With an anesthetic and 
a little mechanism—quite harmless—ad- 
justed to keep the mouth open——” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Montgomery 
Pyke radiantly, “then you do use chloro- 
form. Oh, how merciful! ‘That will get 
rid of. all the difficulty—and all the 
pain !” 

Mr. Carter was touched. “Your 
nephew, madam,” he said, feeling that he 
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was touching on rather delicate ground 
where age was concerned, “is presum- 
ably young,—and I hope strong ?” 

“Oh yes!” replied Mrs. Pyke, evidently 
much relieved. ‘And our own doctor 
at home—we live at Pendley Park, near 
Efton, you probably know it ”—Mr. Carter 
bowed most politely, not as indicating 
his perfect acquaintance with the place, 
but as intimating that wherever such 
a really very very handsome lady might 
happen to reside, it would be of no con- 
sequence to him, for does not “love,” or 
even admiration, ‘ make all places alike ?” 
“and,” she continued, ‘our doctor, Mr. 
Trevor, a very clever man, by whose 
advice, I should mention, I have brought 
Charlie up to you-——” 

“Charlie,” interpolated Mr. Carter, 
“being the nephew in question ?” 

** Quite so,” resumed Mrs. Pyke ; “and 
he, that is, Dr.*Trevor, said that Charlie 
could stand any amount of an—an 59 

“Anzsthetic application,” suggested 
Mr. Carter. 

“You must pardon me,” apologised 
the lady simply and sweetly, “if I am 
not well up in these learned expressions. 
But I have called expressly to say that 
you certainly have my permission to use 
chloroform, or anything,” she added, 
placing her shapely, well-gloved hands 
on Mr. Carter’s arm as she rose from 
her chair, “if you can but relieve him. 
But, when he comes, he must suppose it 
is merely to make a morning call, with 
me, on a friend ; and indeed,” she added, 
with just a suspicion of tears in her voice, 
“TI feel that you are indeed a friend to 
both of us, for it will save him from the 
recurrence of agonies which I fear might 
end in lunacy ; and it will save me from— 
well, you can imagine my anxiety !” 

“Indeed I can,” said the sympathetic 
Mr. Carter. “You may depend upon 
me to do my very best. I will think 
the matter out, and let you know. Can 
he come to-morrow?” he inquired, as he 
inspected his engagement-book. 

“Certainly,” answered Mrs, 
gomery Pyke. 

“Will twelve o’clock suit you?” in- 
quired Mr. Carter. 

“ Perfectly,” said Mrs. Pyke ; and down 
went the hour of the appointment in Mr. 
Carter’s special notebook, with a mem. 
for Mr. Moule, the anzesthetic operator, 
to be present ; and also for Watson, his 
muscular assistant,-to be in attendance. 
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“Mr, Carter pressed her hand sympathetically. 
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Then, selecting one of his professional 
cards, he wrote the hour and date of the 
appointment on it, and handed it to Mrs. 
Montgomery Pyke. 

“T have taken up your time, Mr. 
Carter, I am afraid,” said the lady. 

“Not in the least,” said that gentle- 
man, detaining the hand she had grate- 
fully offered him rather longer than might 
have been absolutely necessary. 

“But,” she continued, with feeling, 
“Charlie is my only nephew, and I have 
promised my sister to look after him, 
for he has no father alive.” 

*“*Nor,” inquired Mr, Carter hesitatingly, 
“any uncle?” 

“No,” answered the lady gravely, as 
she raised her expressive eyes to Mr. 
Carter’s and then bashfully withdrew them, 
“he has no uncle. Charlie is my sole 
charge.” 

Mr. Carter pressed her hand sympatheti- 
cally. ‘The clock struck, and three cards 
were mysteriously thrust in through a slit 
in the door. 

“ Excuse me,” said Mr. Carter, suddenly 
reminded that the business of the day had 
begun, and that this prelude of pleasure 
must here come to an end. He rang a 
small bell. 

The butler appeared. Mr. Carter 
motioned with his hand towards the lady. 
The butler kept the door open. 

“Oh, one moment, Mr. Carter,” said 
Mrs. Montgomery Pyke, pausing at the 
door, “but it just occurs to me that if my 
nephew sees your professional card with 
the time of appointment on it he will at 
once discover our little plot, and I shall 
never get him to come here.” 

“Of course, of course,” 
Carter: “here is my visiting card. Will 
you kindly ” he presented a couple of 
cards as if he were making a call, and 
Mrs. Montgomery took then. 

“Thank you so very very much for 
all your trouble,” she said, as she bade 
farewell to the fascinated dentist. 

Then she was shown out. Mr. Carter 
settled his tie, stroked his chin medi- 
tatively, smiled, winked unprofessionally 
to himself, then consulted his watch, com- 
posed his features, and sounded another 
, bell twice, which was answered by a 
second attendant, who proceeded to show 
in the first patient of the day. Work had 
started. 


agreed Mr. 





* * * * 


Mrs. Montgomery Pyke drove off. 
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How she spent the day is of no import- 
ance to the present story. ‘The First Act 
is finished. 

* * # 

The Second Act commences in Bond 
Street ; at the shop of Stafford & Co., 
jewellers. ‘Time about 10.45. Elegant 
lady descends from brougham, and one 
of the chiefs of Messrs. Stafford is at 
once in attendance. ‘The lady is our 
friend Mrs. Montgomery Pyke. A light- 
haired, rather pale-looking, youthful as- 
sistant is evidently suddenly smitten by 
the lady’s attractions. His name is Mr, 
Jukes, and he is usually selected by the 
old hands to deal with a certain class of 
customers. Young Mr. Jukes is worth 
double his salary to the firm: he can 
persuade with a look; he can insure a 
purchase by an inflection of voice ; and 
many a lady coming in to buy a 
““oew-gaw” for a small outlay of ten 


guineas at the most, has kept her 
name on the books of Stafford & Co. 
credited with amounts varying from 


twenty to two or three hundred pounds ; 
Mr. Jukes making his commission 
accordingly. Decidedly Mr. Jukes was 
worth his salt. 

When Mr. Jukes’s eyes lighted on Mrs. 
Montgomery Pyke’s beauty he was a gone 
man: that, is he would have been in the 
ordinary course of things “awfully gone 
on her,” but that conscience whispered to 
him with no uncertain sound, “ Business 
is business: beauty is beauty : percentage 
on profits.” 

Perhaps ‘‘pleasure with profit” occurred 
as a motto for the guidance of Mr. Jukes 
on being told off by his manager to 
attend their new client. That, in the 
ordinary course of business, he might not 
have been called to serve the beautiful 
lady is quite possible, nay, more than 
probable, but somehow her lovely eyes— 
“they are lovely,” thought the impression- 
able yet businesslike Jukes to himself— 
seemed to seek Mr. Jukes, and to single 
him out in preference to all others 
as the one man to serve her purpose. 
And was Mr. Jukes not ready? Aye, 
ready and willing. 

So Mr. Jukes was on one side of the 
counter, sly, simpering, but always with 
one eye to business, while the other—well, 
any one can imagine what he did with 
the other,—and Mrs. Montgomery Pyke, 
drawing off her gloves the better to handle 
the specimens of jewellery, displayed her 
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beautifully moulded hands and _ taper 
fingers, adorned—if the term “adorned” 
can be applied to nature’s work so 
perfect in itself—with a few very hand- 
some and most valuable rings, which she 
removed and placed in her purse, so 
that she might leave her fingers free for 
trial of intended purchases. “She did 
not require anything very expensive,” she 
explained to Mr. Jukes. 

_ “Certainly not, madam,” quoth the 
artful Mr. Jukes, immediately proceeding 
to show her tiaras, bracelets, rings and so 
forth which, if bought ex é4/oc, must have 
left the purchaser very little change out of 
five thousand pounds. 

She requested him, in the most guileless 
manner possible, to assist her in fitting 
on rings and bracelets, also in untwisting 
the former from her taper fingers, and 
unfastening the latter from her well 
moulded and admirably rounded arms. 
She did not hurry; she did not worry : 
she evidently was ignorant of the value 
of every article before the price was 
mentioned; and when the sum _ was 
named she raised her eyebrows, looked 
sad, assumed a resigned air, and supposed 
that that, whatever it might chance to be, 
was beyond her means. 

But Mr. Jukes foresaw a big haul. He 
would advise his employers ‘‘ recuder pour 
mieux sauter.” So by allowing a reduction 
here and there, Mr. Jukes, artful salesman 
that he was, did an excellent morning’s 
business and made up a packet of about 
eight hundred pounds-worth for the lady 
who had vowed and declared that four 
hundred pounds-worth of dcjouterie was the 
very utmost with which her dear uncle 
could possibly present her on her birthday. 

Mr. Jukes smiled. ‘A very handsome 
present,” he ventured to observe, with 
considerable diffidence, and he threw just 
such expression into his eyes as might 
have been properly translated by an acute 
observer who would substitute ‘ person ” 
for present. Mr. Jukes looked across the 
counter; Mrs. Montgomery Pyke did so at 
the same moment. Jukes felt a thrill: a 
sort of “hysterica passio all down his back,” 
that would have inspired him to throw the 
eight hundred pounds-worth of treasure 
over the counter at the lady’s feet, where 
he, having overcome all obstacles by vault- 
ing across the counter, would have thrown 
himself, exclaiming in his frenzied ardour, 
“ Hang the discount for cash! I resign all 
for you! for you, for you, my darling !” 
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But discount and discretion prevailing, 
Mr. Jukes only inquired the name and 
address of the purchaser to whom the 
parcel should be credited. 

“I would pay the bill now and take 
them with me,” said the lady, “ but that 
Tam not quite certain whether my uncle 
will approve. He might wish me to 
change some of them; and as they are 
his gift, I think he ought to see them 
first.” 

Mrs. Montgomery Pyke had become 
charmingly confidential. She did not 
speak loud—her tone was “soft and low.” 
To the happy Jukes it was just like love- 
making; only that it was he who was 
being courted, it was he who was being 
drawn into a declaration, it was he who 
was being soothed and flattered: in fact, 
he was the conqueror. What wonder, 
then, that he should yield willing assent 
to any proposal coming from fer! ‘The 
proposal, too, was all in the way of 
business, with a strong dash of romance 
infused. 

“If”—she suggested dreamily, as one 
in view of perfect felicity—‘“ if you could 
come up to my uncle’s house and bring 
this packet, we could show them to him” 
—(we//), “and he would give you the 
cheque for those that he selected, and you 
could then fetch others for his approval.” 

Here was an offer! It was as good 
as an assignation. But Mr. Jukes was 
cautious: the chief’s eye was on him. 

*T do not know, madam, if I could be 
spared,” he said, appealing to his superior. 

But the superior was no fool. He saw 
which way the land lay, and, inclining 
politely towards the lady, he answered 
readily: ‘‘ Certainly, Mr. Jukes can attend 
personally. If,” he added with a re- 
servation, “the distance 2 

The lady at once interrupted. “It is 
only a few moments from here.” And 
she presented Mr. Carter’s private card. 
At once the chief recognised the name, 
and was only too anxious to oblige. 

“Mr. Jukes shall attend you with the 
goods at any time convenient to you, 
madam,” said the manager obsequiously. 

Mr. Jukes suppressed his emotion. He 
was jubilant. 

Mrs. Montgomery Pyke addressed Mr. 
Jukes directly, looking right through 
him, so to speak, and piercing his frame 
with a glance so electric, that, as he 
subsequently described the sensation to 
a confidential friend, it was as if “the 
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quiver that I felt had been choke-full of 
Cupid’s darts.” 

** You will be there, if you please,” said 
Mrs. Pyke, addressing Mr. Jukes and 
recalling him to his senses, “at twelve 
o’clock to-day, to the minute. May I 
depend on you ?” she added, irresistibly. 

Depend on him! Heavens, yes! He 
would be there to the moment, or perish 
in the attempt! He did not utter these 
words. He simply replied, “I will be 
there, madam, punctually.” 

Their eyes met. 

** Please,” she continued, as she rose to 
leave, “ present this card to the servant.” 
She wrote on it her name in full. ‘“ And 
I will see you at once, and show the parcel 
to my uncle. Good-morning.” 

So she was bowed out of the shop, the 
manager holding the door, the doorkeeper 
attending her to her carriage. ‘Then the 
manager rubbed his hands. “Good busi- 
ness,” he said cheerily to Mr. Jukes. 

The latter gave a smiling assent, but 
said nothing. His thoughts were too 
deep for words. And this closes the 
Second Act of the drama. 

+ * 

The Third Act. We are again in 
Hanover Square, at the dentist’s house. 
It wants some twenty minutes to midday. 
Mrs. Montgomery Pyke has been shown 
in by the polite butler, to whom, for his 
distinguished services, she has presented 
another silver medal of the same size and 
value as that of yesterday. 

Can she see Mr. Carter ? 

Certainly she can: no difficulty whatever, 
as Mr. Carter has so arranged matters 
that already Mr. Moule, the administrator 
of the anesthetic, is in the operating-room, 
and the muscular Watson is ‘‘all there,” 
in waiting, with shirt-sleeves tucked up. 

On hearing this Mrs. Montgomery Pyke 
betrays some emotion, and perforce is 
compelled to place her delicately perfumed 
handkerchief to her lips. ‘The butler 
fears it may be a spasm, but she recovers 
herself as Mr. Carter’s bell sounds, a 
patient is shown out, and she by his 
express order is admitted to his sanctum. 

Mr. Carter welcomes her. Again she 
cannot thank him sufficiently ; but she 
regrets to say there is a difficulty. 

“ What may it be?” asked Mr. Carter. 

“* My nephew is suspicious,” she replies. 
“ He is suffering agony at this moment, 
but he pretends to conceal it. His face 
is not swollen, but he is very pale and 
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has a twitching nervous manner which is 
the result of physical pain and of his 
abject dread of an operation. He will be 
very violent, I fear.” 

“Not the least chance of it, my dear 
madam,” said Mr. Carter, consolingly. 
‘“* He will come in here as for a morning 
call. I will ask him to sit in this,” 
and he indicated a cleverly constructed 
operating-chair, which presented no sort 
of formidable appearance. ‘I sound my 
bell, and while I am talking with him 
on the weather, about yourself, or any 
subject that will interest him momentarily, 
the anesthetic administrator quietly enters 
by that door on the right, unperceived : 
I open your nephew’s mouth, insert the 
gag, and in ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour at most he will be freed from 
all cause for trouble, and will join you 
in the next room.” And Mr. Carter 
beamed again. ‘At all events,” he 
continued, “within half an hour I will 
guarantee his being freed from all pain; 
and though perhaps he may feel the 
effects for a few hours, yet, I assure 
you, he will sleep it off, and by dinner- 
time this evening,” finished Mr. Carter, 
triumphantly rubbing his hands, “ your 
nephew will be better than he has ever 
been in his life!” 

“Oh, what excellent news!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Then she paused—and, pressing 
Mr. Carter’s arm, Mrs. Pyke asked, some- 
what shyly: “May I know—you will 
excuse me—what I shall be indebted to 
you for this? You'll pardon my asking, 
but I have my cheque-book with me ce 

* Another time, my dear lady, another 
time,” interrupted Mr. Carter, with genial 
gallantry. ‘You know the old saying, 
‘no cure, no pay,’—so you must wait 
results, and if you will kindly give me a 
call to-morrow, and let me know how our 
patient progresses 

“Oh, certainly I will,” she answered 
effusively. 

“Stay!” said Mr. Carter, “I think 
there is the bell. One moment,” and he 
went to the side door previously indicated : 
**Mr. Moule, are you ready ?” 

A round, ruddy-faced man appeared, 
with an apparatus like an eccentric sort 
of bagpipe, and professed himself entirely 
at Mr. Carter’s disposal. 

“ Good,” said Mr. Carter. Then he 
opened a green baize door on the left, 
and called “ Watson,” whereupon a wiry 
little man, with the long arms of a 














“ ‘Let me go!’ he shrieked.” 
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feather-weight champion, appeared on the 
scene. Watson touched his forelock. 

‘“We are prepared, you see, my dear 
lady,” said Mr. Carter, smiling and _per- 
fectly satisfied. ‘‘So for the present, 
au revoir. You need not be in the least 
alarmed.” 

And once again she was bowed out and 
found herself in the hall. 

At this moment the clock struck twelve, 
and the butler answered the front-door 
bell. It was Mr. Jukes with the parcel. 

“Oh, how good of you to be so 
punctual!” exclaimed Mrs. Pyke. “‘Thanks! 
I will show these to my uncle at once.” 

And thereupon Mr. Jukes delivered 
the parcel into her fair hands. ‘Then she 
turned to the butler. 

“Will you kindly show Mr. Jukes,” she 
requested, “into the waiting-room ? ” 

‘Certainly, madam. This way, sir,” 
and Mr. Jukes, bowing and smiling in his 
very politest manner, was ceremoniously 
ushered into that apartment, where the 
butler with great consideration placed at 
his disposal several back numbers of 
illustrated journals and odd volumes of 
literature. 

But Mr. Jukes had not long to wait. 
Within three minutes a side door opened, 
and Mr. Carter, looking in, inquired, en- 
couragingly, ‘‘From Mrs. Montgomery 
Pyke ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mr. Jukes, pre- 
senting the card that lady had given him. 

“Will you step this way?” said the 
spider-dentist to the assistant-jeweller-fly. 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Mr. Jukes with 
alacrity, and suited the action ‘to the word. 


The butler returned to the hall. Mrs. 
Montgomery Pyke was not there. He 


opened the front door and looked out. 
The brougham had vanished. Clearly 
the lady had stepped into her brougham 
and had driven away. 

**T suppose as she couldn’t abear the 
idea of the sufferin’ victim,” quoth the 
butler to himself: then he added, “She'll 
be coming back to fetch the young gent. 
Uncommon fine woman!” The butler 
anticipated a further gratuity. 


No sooner had Mr. Jukes entered the 
operating-room than Mr. Carter addressed 
him in the pleasantest conceivable 
manner. 

“Will you kindly take that chair?” he 
requested. 

“Certainly, sir,” assented Mr. Jukes, 
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somewhat astonished. 
Jukes, is of course, the uncle. But where 
was the niece? QOh, no doubt she had 
gone to show the packet of jewellery to 
her aunt and cousins. 

“Now,” said Mr. Carter, still in his 
most amiable style, but with a determina- 
tion in his manner there was no mistaking, 
* you won't give any trouble, will you ?” 

“‘Trouble, sir?” repeated Mr. Jukes, 
somewhat startled. 

“You've been suffering a great deal 
of pain, I know,” he went on to the 
astonished Mr. Jukes; “but in a few 
moments that will be a thing of the past. 
Now,” said he suddenly, ‘“‘let’s have a 
look at your mouth and see what the 
trouble is.” 

Mr. Jukes started up. “Trouble! 
There isn’t any trouble, sir!” he pro- 
tested. : & 


This, thought Mr. 


“T came here 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Mr. Carter, 
cutting him short; ‘I’ve heard all about 
it from your aunt.” 

“My aunt!” gasped the bewildered 
jeweller. “What aunt? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Oh yes, you do,” quoth Mr. Carter 
genially. Then he added, quickly, 
**Come, sit down quietly. Let’s have a 
look. Open your mouth.” 

Open my Ni 





mouth!” screamed the 
unfortunate victim. “ But I came here 
to——” 

“Yes, I know: you came here to make 
a call—with your aunt—on a friend,” said 
Mr. Carter, still pleasantly, but with his 
sleeves tucked up meaning business ; 
“and I’m the best friend you'll ever have 
had, as you'll own when I’ve relieved you. 
Come, pluck up and be a man. I dare 
say there'll be only one or two of the 
teeth to come out.” | 

“Teeth!” Mr. Jukes shouted. Then 
he jumped up and made for the green 
baize door. It opened, and he was in 
the iron grasp of Watson, the muscular 
assistant, in shirt-sleeves. ‘“ Let me go!” 
he shrieked. ‘“ Here, sir—what the I 
don’t want any teeth out: I came to— 
I came to——” 

Sut before he could finish the sentence 
he was forcibly placed in the operating 
chair, Mr. Carter had dexterously shoved 
the india-rubber gag in his mouth, and 
Mr. Moule, the anesthetic professor, 
entering swiftly, had thrown the chloro- 
formed handkerchief over his face. 

In less time than it takes to tell, Mr. 
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Jukes was fast asleep in the chair, uncon- 
scious of everything. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

“ Why,” exclaimed the dentist, “‘ except 
for one tooth that’s a bit shaky, and that 
can’t have caused him any pain to speak 
of, he has about as sound a set as any 
young man of his age could possibly be 
blessed with!” He considered for a 
second, and then said, “Tl remove that 
one.” And out it came. 

Mr. Carter examined it; so did Mr. 
Moule ; so did Watson. It showed just 
the slightest indication of decay—nothing 
worth mentioning. 

“Tt might have lasted him for some 
years,” said Mr. Carter, considerably 
puzzled. 

“IT gave it him pretty stiff,” said Mr. 
Moule, the administrator of anesthetics ; 
“T expect it'll be a good half-hour before 
he comes to. You won’t require me any 
further, Mr. Carter, will you ? ” 

“No, thank you, much obliged,” answered 
Mr. Carter, and Mr. Moule withdrew. 

“Put him on the sofa, Watson,” said 
Mr. Carter, addressing the muscular 
attendant. 

Then Mr. Carter retired to his dressing- 
room, and after washing his hands and 
making himself tidy, bestowing extra 
pains on himself in the process, he rang 
the bell. ‘‘ Ask Mrs. Montgomery Pyke 
to step in here,” he told the butler. 

The butler stared. 

“T mean,” explained his master, “the 
lady who introduced this young gentle- 
man.” 

“The lady ain’t here, sir,” 
answered. 

“Not here ?” 

“No, sir. She went away about half an 
hour ago,” said the butler—‘ just when 
that young gentleman went in to see 
you, sir.” 

“Did she say when she was coming 
back ?” asked Mr. Carter. 

“No, sir,” replied the butler; “she 
never said nothing at all. I didn’t see 
her.” 

“Didn’t see her ?” repeated Mr. Carter, 
mystified. 

“No, sir,” the butler went on. “ The 
young man there, sir,” indicating the 
senseless form recumbent on the sofa, 
“come to the front door at twelve o’clock 
with a parcel. The lady was looking out 
for him, and she took the parcel from 
him and told me to show him into the 


the butler 
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waiting-room ; and while I was giving him 
some of the books to pass the time, you 
come in, sir, and called him, and when I 
went out into the hall again the lady was 
gone. I suppose as she went off in her 
brougham, which was at the door.” 

* And left no message ? ” 

“NO, Sif.” 

“Um! odd,” 
“That'll do.” 

The butler retired. 

“Watson,” said Mr. Carter, addressing 
the athletic assistant, ‘‘I have to go out. 
Just see to—to-—-Mr.—I don’t know his 
name ”—it suddenly occurred to him that 
this omission on the aunt’s part was rather 
singular—‘‘and attend to him when he 
revives, Get him a cab and anything 
he wants, if Mrs. Montgomery Pyke 
doesn’t return to fetch him. And, by 
the way, ask him to leave his card and 
address, as I have only Mrs. Pyke’s in the 
country.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Watson. 

“One moment.” Mr. Carter paused, 


muttered Mr. Carter. 


and then sat down at his desk and 
wrote :— 
MY DEAR MRS. PYKE, 
Your nephew is all right. It is a 


mysterious case, and either he suffers from 
excessive nervousness, or he is the victim of 
some strange hallucination. More to-morrow 
when I see you. Our appointment is for 
twelve o’clock midday. 
Yours truly, 
BERNARD CARTER. 


P.S.—I regret that I cannot remain at 
home to see you when you call for your 
nephew this afternoon, but important engage- 
ments take me out of town, and | do not 
return till late this evening. 


“When he awakes,” said Mr. Carter, 
instructing the faithful Watson, “ give him 
this for his aunt,” and so saying he 
addressed the envelope, sealed it, placed 
it on the table, and within another five 
minutes he was en route for Waterloo 
Station, to fulfil an engagement out of 
town. 

* * + + 

Mr. Jukes slept on, insensible ; Watson 
still watching. Mr. Jukes had had an 
overdose—so much was evident. Watson 
called in the butler; they both sat and 
watched him. In spite of much shaking, 
of powerful adjurations, of applications of 
handkerchiefs and sponges steeped in 
cold water, still he slept on, inanimate, 
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insensible. Then there seemed to come 
over the pair of watchers a queer sort 
of drowsiness, as if chloroform was still 
in the air; and so, watching the sleeper, 
the two guardians dozed off. 

There they slept until the chiming 
clock struck three, and the butler suddenly 
started up as a footman bustled into the 
room exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, here you are! 
why, I’ve been a-lookin’ for you ‘igh and 
low heverywheres ! ” 

“What’s the matter?” asked his 
superior officer, shaking himself, and at 
the same time arousing Watson. 

“Why,” replied the footman, “ there’s 
a man come up here from ‘Stafford & 
Co’s ’—here’s the card—and he wants to 
know if we can tell him anything about 
‘their Mr. Jukes.’” 

“ What on earth——I’ll go out and see 
him,” said the butler, awaking to a sense of 
responsibility. And he went to interview 
the visitor in the hall. 

At this juncture the irresponsible Mr. 
Jukes suddenly showed signs of returning 
animation. Seeing this, Watson, who was 
an adept at the business, did all that 
was necessary; but, even then, it was 
some considerable time before Mr. 
Jukes could regain sufficient conscious- 
ness to recognise the chief shopman, his 
companion at Stafford’s, who had entered 


the room and identified him as the 
missing Mr. Jukes. 
“Oh! he’s ‘your Mr. Jukes,’ eh?” 


quoth the butler. ‘“ Well, here’s a letter 
which master left for him when he woke 
up, which he has to give to his aunt.” 

“ Aunt!” murmured Jukes, still ‘in 
amazement lost.’ 

“Yes,” said the butler, reading the 
address. ‘‘‘ For Mrs. Montgomery Pyke’: 
that is your aunt, isn’t it ?” 

“Good heavens, no!” exclaimed 
Jukes, now thoroughly aroused,—‘“ no 
relation whatever! I never saw or heard 
of her till she came into our place this 
morning.” 

“Well,” insisted the butler with 
authority, ‘‘any way, you’ve got to give 
it her.” 

“ But,” protested Jukes, “I don’t know 
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where 


she is, or 


who she is, what 
she is.” 

‘Collect yourself, my boy,” put in the 
assistant from Stafford’s with authority : 
“didn’t she buy the jewellery that you 
brought up here for her ?” 

‘Then came the horror of the situation. 
Where was the jewellery ? 

“Was ¢hat the jewellery in the parcel 
you brought with you?” cried the butler, 
suddenly enlightened. 

** Yes,” said Mr. Jukes, by this time not 
only wide awake, but fully alive to the 
awful stroke of misfortune that had befallen 
him ; and the shopman corroborated him, 
adding, “It was eight hundred pounds- 
worth.” 

“The devil!” suddenly ejaculated the 
butler. 

*What’s the matter ?” eagerly inquired 
the footman, Watson, and the foreman 
from Stafford’s, all shouting together. 

“Matter!” echoed the butler, 
then became as one struck dumb. 

“ Matter!” re-echoed Jukes, leaping up, 
with a cry of despair: “I’m ruined— 
robbed: it’s a gigantic swindle! Eight 
hundred pounds !” and, overcome by the 
nervous reaction after the chloroform, 
and by the awful shock to his system, 
the unfortunate Jukes fell back on the 
sofa, sobbing hysterically. 

* * * * 


and 


Stafford & Co. at once put the matter 
into the hands of the police, where it 
remained. 

* * * * 

Mr. Carter, returning to town at night, 
heard the story from the butler, Watson, 
and the footman. His letter to Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Pyke lay on his writing-table. 

He tore it up and threw the fragments 
into the waste-paper basket. He sighed 
as he did so, muttering to himself: “She 
was a deuced handsome woman. And,” 
he added, as he disposed of the last scrap, 
“* d——d clever.” 

* + * * 

If Mrs. Montgomery Pyke was ever 
heard of again, it was not by that name, 
which however might possibly have come 
out in evidence, 
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BISMARCK, BY HIMSELF. 
THE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK TO HIS WIFE: 1870-71. 
BY DR. LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 


T is said that Napoleon was once three years ago created’ astonishment 
asked, at St. Helena, what regard more than anything else. Was it possible 
he had for his wife, and replied: that the builder of an empire, the “‘ man 

**A little more than for yesterday, a little of blood and iron,” the stern, unbending 
less than for to-morrow.” One is reminded Bismarck, could write letters so passionate 
of this in reading a number of letters and so sentimental as these! ‘The love- 
which Bismarck wrote to his wife during letters threw a vivid light on a phase of 
the progress of the Franco-Prussian War, the great Chancellor’s character with 
and which have just been published in which only a few had been acquainted, 
book form in Germany.* Judging even and they raised the writer of them to an 
from these letters alone, one cannot help — even higher position in general estimation 
but feel certain that, if Bismarck had than he had previously occupied. I 
been asked such a question as that put venture to think that these letters which 
to Napoleon, he would have replied in I have before me will confirm this view. 
very similar words. They have a threefold interest. ‘They 

How intensely human a man Bismarck — show us that after many years of married 
was, we had but little definite knowledge _ life Bismarck’s love for his wife was at least 
until comparatively recently. But the as deep and as strong as ever before ; 
more posterity learns the details of his they give us several most interesting, and 
colossal achievements in politics, the in some cases even surprising, experiences 
greater becomes the desire to gain some which Bismarck went through in ’7o 
knowledge of his private life and of the and ’71; and they show as clearly as 
views which he expressed in the home- possible what Bismarck’s attitude was in 
circle and to his intimate friends. The regard to the vexed question of the 
publication of his ‘ Love-letters” two or bombardment of Paris. 


* “Bismarck’s Briefe an seine Gattin aus dem Kriege 1870-71.” Stuttgart and Berlin, 1903. 
(J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger.) 
Copyright strictly reserved. 
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It is easy to gather from these letters 
that Princess Bismarck was her husband’s 
confidante, indeed, one might almost say 
his lady-confessor. She was, of course, 
inferior to him in mental ability, but 
he went to her with all his troubles, 
his difficulties and his hopes; to her he 
constantly poured out his whole heart, 
much the same as Goethe did to Frau 
von Stein. At times the style in which he 
expresses himself becomes almost poetic 
in its tenderness, and the effect and 
charm of his communications to her are 
heightened because details of the war, 
inquiries concerning his children and 
matters of domestic economy, and gentle 
indications of his love as husband and 
father, are put together with no regard 
for nicety of arrangement, but hurriedly 
and without restraint. It must be re- 
membered that they were written at a 
time when, as he says, the day was several 
hours too short for him. But, though 
the pressure of his work \.was so very 
great, he managed to find time to write 
home at least three or four times a week,-— 
which, however, was not sufficiently often 
for so anxious and affectionate a wife 
as Princess Bismarck. But she cannot 
fail to have found infinite happiness in 
the keen interest and joy he showed 
in those matters which, of course, lay 
very near to her heart. What woman, 
knowing her husband was the prime 
mover in one of the most momentous 
political events of a century, could fail to 
be touched by the fact that he was so 
thoughtful of trifles as to remember to 
ask about the underclothing which one 
of his sons wore? ‘This is what Bis- 
marck did, and in practically every letter 
some such small matter is mentioned. 
Then there is his whole-souled joy in 
being able to tell his wife that one son 
had been promoted and the other de- 
corated with the iron cross, and many 
other delightful instances of love and care, 
which illustrate so vividly the gentler, 
the more beautiful side of his character. 

Turning now to the passages in these 
letters in which matters of a_ political 
character are mentioned, the following is 
particularly interesting : 

“Tam here with the French delegates 
(Favre, etc.), and three times already have 


we transacted business for hours. Every 
time Alsace is mentioned they are 
afflicted with such severe abdominal 


pains that we have to discontinue the 
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discussion on that point. They think 
they could pay 5,000,000,000 francs, and 
seem ready to do so, if only we will 
leave Strasburg to them, but I tell them 
that we will speak of the money question 
a little later. We must first of all decide 
on what shall be the German frontier and 
secure it, for as soon as they recover their 
power they will attack us again. I told 
them so, but they denied it with many 
gesticulations, and made vows of peace.” 

In another place he tells his wife how 
he works in his bedroom, while Favre sits 
and writes in his (Bismarck’s) small sitting- 
room, from 1o am. till 12 pm. That 
he had kindly feelings for the repre- 
sentatives of the humbled Power, a 
passage in which we have an interesting 
pen-picture of Thiers is in itself almost 
sufficient evidence. 

Bismarck says: “Day after day I 
transact business for six or seven hours 
with Thiers and Favre, and find my little 
friend Thiers clever and chivalrous, but 
not a man to do business with by word of 
mouth. ‘The froth of ideas comes from him 
impetuously, as if from an uncorked bottle, 
which tries one’s patience, for it hinders 
one from coming to the drinkable matter 
which alone concerns us. But he is a 
brave little fellow, grey-haired, honest and 
courteous, and with good old French 
manners, and it has been very difficult for 
me to be so hard against him as I have 
been obliged to be. The rascals knew 
this, and that is why they sent him here.” 

sut of all the letters in this book the ones 
which have so far attracted most attention 
are those which refer to the bearing of the 
Parisians towards the Germans after peace 
had been declared, and those which 
throw light on Bismarck’s attitude in the 
matter of the bombardment of Paris—see 
letter dated “ Versailles, 28-29 October, 
70.” Long extracts from these have 
recently been published in the French ° 
press, and on all hands French writers 
have said that they had no idea that 
Bismarck was a man of such humour and 
temperament as this private correspond- 
ence shows him to have been. Most 
of the comments have naturally been 
devoted to the letter in which it is said 
that Parisians fraternised with the German 
soldiers—-see concluding part of the one 
which is dated ‘ Versailles, March 5, ’71.” 
There is a general agreement that it is 
almost impossible that Frenchmen would 
have fraternised with Germans on such 
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an occasion, and it is said that Bismarck 
must either have dreamed or been mis- 
informed. M. Albert Goullé, the editor 
of LZ’ Aurore, has contributed to his paper 
personal reminiscences of ’71, from which 
the following may be quoted: “The 
Chancellor did not himself see that which 
he described. He only repeated what he 
had been told by officers who witnessed 
this spectacle. It is possible that some 
individuals, not thousands but, perhaps, 
two hundred or three hundred, accom- 
panied the German soldiers. What kind 
of people were they ?- Bismarck describes 
them accurately when he says they raised 
their hats when the command was given 
for prayers, and regretted that something 
of the kind was not customary with us. 
They were the Clericals and the Monarch- 
ists. ‘They were the party followers of 
those who advocated ‘peace at any 
price,’ the uncompromising opponents of 
those who cried ‘war to the end’; they 
were the inhabitants of those constituencies 
which sent as their representatives in the 
present chamber, Messieurs Millevoye, 
Binder and their followers.” 

With regard to the question as to who 
was responsible for the postponement of 
the bombardment, a matter which is still 
hotly disputed by historians, we can be 
sure, judging from these letters, that it 
was not Bismarck. Asa matter of fact, he 
did all he could to force on the bombard- 
ment of and the march on the French 
capital. Apart from this, the charge so 
often brought against Bismarck, namely, 
that it was he who delayed aggressive 
measures, is partly disproved by von 
Blumenthal’s “ Journals,” which have quite 
recently been published in this country, 
and in which there is abundant evidence 
that it was von Blumenthal and others 
who were with him who were opposed to 
a bombardment, but, as he puts it, “on 
purely military grounds.” 

I have selected for translation seven of 
the letters contained in this interesting 
volume. - They are typical of the whole, 
are dated, and call for no further com- 
ment. 


HoMBuRG, August 8, ’70. 
My DEAR HEART,— 

We arrived here from Mainz by 
train yesterday evening. Eygenbrod saw 
our Dragoons [Bismarck’s two sons] at 
Kaiserslautern, and gave half a sausage to 
each of them. Provisions are scarce, and 
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accommodation still more so. I am 
staying with Karl, ninety soldiers and 
many cavalry servants, not with the Chan- 
cellor’s etc. It is really outrageous how 
the princely onlookers monopolise every 
place. Roon (Minister of War) and I 
have to be separated from our assistants 
in order that these onlooking Royal 
Highnesses may have their servants, horses, 
and adjutants at hand. 

I do not understand your rather un- 
Christian, blaming and complaining 
undated letter, which reached me yester- 
day. I wrote to you three times with my 
own hand from Mainz, and telegraphed 


twice. This is my fourth letter, the third 
telegram having been sent yesterday 


evening after I had received yours. ‘To- 
day’s letter will have to be sent by way of 
London. Things are becoming unsettled 
in Paris. After the terrible lying and 
boasting, our victories have, of course, 
come to the Parisians as something quite 
unexpected. It is only with difficulty 
that one can learn here particulars of the 
battles ; but 8,000 prisoners and some 40 
guns, to say nothing of 6 machine-guns, 
have been taken. The one thing that 
Frenchmen themselves admit is that our 
men fight like heroes, “un élan irre- 
sistible,” even in face of the deep 
intrenchments which they have always to 
encounter. The only thing I can blame 
our men for is that they show too 
great fearlessness of death. ‘That is why 


the poor infantry have suffered such 
terrible losses, especially among the 
officers. The rivalry which exists be- 


tween the Bavarians and the Prussians, 
and also between the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
Armies, makes the men rush into the 
fray as if they were merely running a 
race for a wager. 

Bavarians, like our men, fight splen- 
didly. Our good Senfft has been killed: 
at Weissenburg, I believe. Roon’s 
youngest son is slightly wounded in the 
leg. The cavalry are not exposed to such 
dangers, and have not suffered one- 
twentieth as many losses, as the infantry, 
who should abandon their custom of 
pursuing the enemy Berserker-like ; but, 
then, such good blood as that of our 
soldiers is rare in the world. Here there 
is nothing else to be seen but sky and 
Saxons, who are angry because they have 
not yet met the enemy. 

I embrace you and Marie. 
V. B 
36 
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HERNY, 14 August, °70. 
My Dar Linc,— 

If you will look on the map, 
perhaps you will find at a few hours’ ride 
distance from Metz in the direction of 
Falkenburg the village in which we are 
to-day ; but you will not see the many 
flies which compel me to keep shaking 
my head whilst I am writing. I am 
staying in a peasant’s cottage, which has 
been deserted by its inhabitants. But 
the woman next door has remained, and 
yesterday she treated me toa hen which 
made my acquaintance, whilst alive, two 
hours before it was placed on the table. 
My good teeth, however, could do 
nothing with its dead body. On the 
other hand, I have discovered that a 
tender rabbit stewed is very eatable to 
hungry people, even though it delighted 
them an hour before by its playful 
jumping. I also eat, with the appetite of 
a healthy man, grilled and raw bacon, 
and I have taken so much garlic with ‘it 
that my breath seems to smell like a 
saltpetre cellar. But all this agrees with 
me very well, and I should be quite 
content if I could once in a way receive 
a word from Bill and Herbert; but the 
Dragoons are always thirty or forty miles 
in front of us, they being to-day on the 
other side of the Moselle, between Metz 
and Nancy. May God protect the be- 


loved youngsters against disease and 
wounds! As regards the latter, danger is 


always least in the cavalry. The poor 
infantry lose terribly, for they have fought 
as troops never fought before. . . . The 
Bavarian reports are printed in Munich, 
and are then copied by the Berlin papers, 
in which, despite the slow postal arrange- 
ments, we read the news of what is 
happening to the 3rd Army Corps before 
the reports from the 3rd Army reach 
the King. Our men behave very well 
in their quarters. . . . You will have re- 
ceived my watch. It stopped suddenly 
in the night. Perhaps I broke it in 
winding it up....I have bought a 
thick silver watch for ten francs, The 
iron crosses have not yet been distributed ; 
very likely they are not ready, ‘That is 
perhaps quite as well, for, if a few wore 
them, there would be no restraining the 
others, who would put their heads into 
the mouth of the French guns, They are 
already like Berserkers. The Frenchmen 
say that our soldiers are so accustomed to 
practice-shooting that they entirely forget 
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that bullets are now being fired—a splen- 
did testimony to our fortitude. Now 
farewell, my heart. Embrace our daughter 
for me, and pray for our two sons with me. 
v & 


VENDRESSE, 31 August, ’70, 
My DEAR HEART,— 

Yesterday we at last attacked the 
enemy, a little to the south of Sedan, 
which, as any map will show you, is on 
the Meuse. ‘They must have thought 
either that we were not so near or that 
they were stronger. Shortly, we met them 
south of Beaumont. Justave (General 
von Alvensleben), with the 4th Corps, 
and our brave 26th and 66th, together 
attacked two French divisions, one after 
the other. Besides these, the 86th (the 
Holsteiners) and the 31st (the Nord 
Hauser Jager), who were on the left wing, 
as well as the Saxons, the Bavarians and 
the Wiirtembergers, were engaged. The 
most difficult work was done by Justave, 
together with the good Schonhausern. 
The enemy were pursued for ten miles. 
Sometimes they stopped and worked the 
machine-guns, which resembled an engine 
puffing out steam. Up to the present 
eleven of these not particularly destructive 
instruments of slaughter are reported to 
have been captured, together with about 
twenty guns and seven thousand prisoners. 
Crowds numbering hundreds of prisoners 
are constantly being brought in. I saw 
more than a thousand together at Beau- 
mont, where they have been placed in 
a stone-quarry. Among them was a priest 
who is reported to have fired on our 
wounded. I ordered that his frock should 
be taken from him at once, and if his 
guilt is proved he will be made one of 
the order of the Cordeliers, but will have 
to wear his cord round his neck... . 
The son of a Fischbeck road-repairer 
saluted me with an arm which was slightly 
wounded. I gave him what money I 
had on me. We have no report of the 
termination of the pursuit, which has been 
continued to the other side of the Meuse 
and below Sedan, The French must have 
lost at least fifteen thousand men, and 
the Army of MacMahon and Failly is 
destroyed. The Napoleons, father and 
son, have visited their troops ; we could 
see their staffs at a distance through 
the field-glasses. The Dragoons have not 
taken part in the battle. I feel as well, 
physically, as ever I did in my life. 
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Future plans are uncertain, Gortschakow 
does not show himself to be so excellent 
a man as his Emperor. 
Kind regards to the children, 
Vi, Be 


VERSAILLES, 21 October, ’70. 
My pDEAREST HEART,— 

I have a quite guilty conscience 
concerning my irregularity in writing, but 
perhaps you will place some of the letters 
I wrote in August, when I was not so 
overwhelmed with business, to the credit 
of the present letterless time. Every 
day is several hours too short for me, 
and from to-morrow things will be still 
worse, for the ministers of the South 
German states are on the point of arriving 
to discuss the re-establishment of the 
ancient Empire... . 


22nd, 

I sleep well, but never long enough. 
Your letter of the 18th arrived yesterday. 
You are so industrious that I am ashamed 
of myself; but yours is the only hand- 
writing over which I rejoice when I see 
it, excepting, of course, that of the children. 
Thank Herbert for his letter. 


23rd. 

I have torn up what I wrote in my 
anger in the middle of the night, for the 
post occasionally falls into the hands of 
the enemy, and my complaints might 
become public indictments. As this is 
Sunday morning, I don’t care to refer to 
this matter again. 

The autumn rains are falling, but they 
are not very cold. Has Bill under- 
clothing, etc.? Give Herbert the money 
he requires for his equipment and for a 
good horse, It is possible that he could 
buy a better one here; that happens 
sometimes. As regards what Bill requires 
in riding equipment I have heard nothing. 
He has a horse, and another is being sent 
to him, and probably he has obtained 
all other things on credit in Berlin, Ask 
him if that is so, when you write to him, 
so that you can settle the bill. It is 
likely that by now people are in urgent 
want of ready money—the tailors, and 
others. .. . I want Herbert still to be 
careful when riding, and not to be too 
soon in considering himself strong again, 
for his wound was serious. ... His 
regiment is stationed at Vilette, near 
Mitry. ... Give him and Marie my 
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cordial love. I must not delay the 
courier any longer. God guard you all. 
¥. 


VERSAILLES, 28-29 October, ’70. 
My Dar.Linc,— 

It is already past twelve, and I 
have only just concluded my interviews— 
useful and unnecessary—which I began 
early in the day. I sent you a telegram 
yesterday informing you about Metz ; but, 
as I shall not be up to-morrow before the 
courier starts, I must to-night write to 
you of my indignation at the assertions, 
reported to you and to many newspapers, 
that I have prevented the bombardment 
of Paris, and am, accordingly, guilty of 
having protracted the war. For weeks 
past it has been my hope that I should 
be awakened in the morning by the 
thunder of the guns, over two hundred 
of which stand ready, but are not fired. 
Even if they were fired it would not be 
on Paris, but only on some of the forts. 
There is in this matter some intrigue, 
made by women, archbishops and 
scholars ; and influence from certain high 
quarters has been brought to bear in 
order that the praise of foreign countries 
and other favourable expressions of 
opinion shall not be lessened. Everybody 
here complains of hindrances from some 
unknown source. One says that the 
transport-trains are kept back in order 
that the artillery shall not arrive ; another 
declares that the preliminary preparations 
were inadequate ; a third considers that 
there is not sufficient ammunition, and 
a fourth that the protective measures are 
not complete ; while a fifth asserts that 
everything is ready, and that all that is 
wanted is the order to fire. And all this 
time people are starving and sickness 
spreading. The war is protracted, the 
neutrals complain that in their opinion 
there has been too much delay already, 
and France arms herself with hundreds 
of thousands of rifles imported from 
England and America. I preach these 
facts every day, and yet people maintain 
that Iam guilty of the protraction which 
is causing the death of many brave soldiers. 
And this is done in order that they may 
be praised by foreign nations for up- 
holding the laws of civilisation. Pray 
contradict these lies to every one, and 
convey my affectionate regards to our 
children. . . . I feel quite well. There are 
many ministers here. We shall probably 
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summon the Reichstag to assemble here 
at the end of November (the 2oth), 
as well as the Federal Diet and the 
Congress of Princes. Ves 
VERSAILLES, 1 January, ’71. 
My DEAR HEART,— 

The first time that I write “’71” 
must be to you; that will bring us luck. 
I have begun well. It is good to find 
on rising a letter from you and one from 
Herbert. Here is a convincing proof 
that our artillery is better than that of 
the French. Mont-Avron was bombarded 
and occupied in one day without loss. 
Those who have hitherto opposed the 
bombardment are converted, though they 
were rather sour-looking over the rapid 
success of the artillery ; but all of them 
admit to themselves that this would have 
been done two months ago if a dozen 
people of influence had not for various 
reasons hindered it. More particulars by 
word of mouth, for 1 am now in hopes 
of seeing you again this year, of which, of 
course, fifteen hours have already passed. 
Herbert’s happiness rejoices me. . . . All 
my anger has been driven into my left 
leg ; the old tendon* over the ankle-joint 
is rather painful. I have kept myself 
quiet for three days, and dieted myself. 
I advance this as an excuse for not 
making New Year visits; for standing a 
long time, unavoidable at Court, still 
pains me. The Grand Duchess Helen 
has sent me some delicious caviare and 
six baschliks; she is always equally 
gracious and kind. For Marie’s good 
courage I thank God. ‘There is at least 
one of us who does not look at the dark 
side of things. V. B. 

VERSAILLES, March 5, °71. 
My DEAR HEarr,— 

It is just five months to-day since 

I first entered this small room, and I have 
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made the resolution that, with God’s 
help, I will leave it to-morrow. Whether 
I do so or not depends upon Emperors, 
Grand Dukes, and travelling arrangements. 
Unless I travel by a slow train, I shall 
probably not be able to leave Lagny till 
Thursday ; and, if that should be the case, 
I shall stay for the night in Metz, proceed 
to Bingen the next day, and then speedily 
make my way to Berlin and to you. In 
the meantime, every one seizes me by 
the coat-tail and plagues me with questions 
which no man could answer. ... The 
King wants to see a great many troops. 
He imagines that he will not be able to 
see them afterwards, for there will not be 
any reviews during the next three years, 
and he thinks that he will not live beyond 
that time. But he is so well that one 
cannot see why he should not live till he 
is over eighty, as many others do. Your 
fear of the Parisians was unnecessary. 
I rode with Gordon (the Commander cf 
the r1th Division) through Porte Maillot 
into Paris on Wednesday. We turned 
round at the Arc de Triomphe, for I must 
not pass through it before His Majesty, 
Then I rode back with Wartensleben, 
(Lieutenant of the 5th regiment of Uhlans 
and Attaché), was recognised everywhere, 
and was hissed a little, but only by small 
boys. 

The King has not yet been in, for the 
French have so greatly hastened the 
ratification. I am sorry, for no harm 
would have befallen him either. At the 
tattoo on Thursday thousands of Parisians 
followed our soldiers ; and when the word 
of command, ‘‘ Helmets off for prayers,” 
was given, every one of them took off his 
hat, and it was said: ‘Voila ce qui nous 
manque,” and, to all appearances, sincerely. 
God willing, I hope to be with you all 
before the end of the week. 

V. B. 


* Bismarck says ‘‘ the old venous cord,” but, from an anatomical point of view, the tendon is 


evidently meant.—L. E, 
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A WOMAN’S HEART. 


LOVE—WISE AND 


BY R. 


OTHERWISE. 


NEISH. 


‘Love is the most terrible, and also the most generous, of the passions; it is the only one 


which includes in its dreams the happiness of some one else.”—KArr. 


I all that is strange and wonder- 
ful in this strange and wonderful 
world, there are few things more 

difficult to understand or more difficult 
to define than the varied emotions that 
move and govern that incomprehensible 
thing, ‘‘ A Woman’s Heart.” 


Love! magic word, all-absorbing 
emotion, how can we in mere words 


define it! what is it, real or unreal, and 
when does it attack us? We cannot 
say, for love knows no age. Does a 
woman ever cease to love? and if so, 
when? It is impossible to say ! 

To man love comes seldom, and when 
it comes is almost always evanescent. 
Passionate and daring during the hot 
years of youth, and stronger but less 
daring during the deeper time of man- 
hood, yet to a man always an evanescent 
emotion ; but toa woman it is often her 
life, for “* women live only in the emotion 
that love gives.” 

Women have endless ways of loving. 
The half-shrinking and generally wholly un- 
real love of the young girl who is standing 
timidly on life’s threshold has nothing in 
common with the mature love of a later 
womanhood ; and it is a certain fact that 
many girls, and many women too, marry 
without having in any degree realised the 
truer and inner meaning of the words “I 
love.” Unconscious of the depths of a 
passion by which they have never been 
stirred, they think they are ‘in love” 
because they have attracted to themselves, 
in a greater or less degree, some man 
who in return offers them marriage. 
Such women marry, and either “settle 
down” to life, or have to “settle up” 
with Fate, according to the strength of 
their temperament and the number of 
their opportunities. 


To those among them who are genuinely 
in love, or who gradually grow to feel a 
real and lasting, even perhaps an ideal 
affection for the man they have married, 
we have nothing to say, for they are 
happy and at peace, safely harboured 
from the storms and rocks that lie beyond 
their lives. 

It is the women who love unwisely to 
whom we would offer our humble advice 
and our gentle criticism, for to the woman 
who loves unwisely comes a terrible 
power for good or evil, and not only 
can she wreck her own life, but, what is 
infinitely sadder and of more importance, 
the life of him on whom she sets her 
undue affections. 

Let us see if we cannot analyse the 
different emotions of love, of which there 
are so many kinds and classes. The 
lowest is of course the merely physical— 
the desire that seeks nothing but its own 
fulfilment, and the Self that is looking 
only for its own happiness. 

A shade less ignoble is the humble, 
doglike fidelity that some women feel for 
lover or husband—the craven love that 
knows no rebuffs, and survives every form 
of neglect and ill-treatment. How often 
do we see it, more especially in the lower 
classes, where a man brutally ill-treats 
a woman, and she repays him by lying 
vehemently on his behalf to save him 
from justice--and sets him free to ill- 
treat her again. 

Such love is hardly ever reciprocated, 
for it is not man’s nature to care for what 
is openly thrust upon him, or what he 
feels he is in no possible danger of 
losing. 

The woman who feels this abject 
passion is never jealous and never ex- 
acting, but always meek or openly adoring, 
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and ready to forgive. When she is ill- 
treated she sheds tears where another 
woman would hurl vituperation, and it is 
by these humble, faithful and doglike 
women, so maddening in their meekness 
and reproachful humility, that men have 
been goaded into committing brutalities, 
and even murder. 

A strange emotion is Imaginary love— 
not ideal love, which holds worship, 
passion and self-sacrifice too, but imagi- 
nary love—a vague yearning after the 
unattainable, an undefined longing that 
makes a woman create a false halo round 
a false ideal. A young girl often imagines 
herself madly in love with a man who 
cares nothing for her, and who perhaps 
has never even so much as given her a 
thought. Her love is certain to end in 
disillusionment, if not actual despair, for 
real love idealises only what it has proved 
to be good, but imaginary love adores an 
object of its own creation ; yet she would 
never believe you if you were to tell her 
so. Her imaginary love is pathetic in its 
way, for it is always sad to see a girl 
or a woman investing with every lovely 
attribute an idol we know to be commonest 
clay ; yet, while sympathising with her, 
it is impossible to avoid a slight feeling 
of contempt. What we women want in 
love, as well as in all else, in this work-a- 
day world, is to exercise our common 
sense and to be always sincere—above 
all to be sincere with ourselves, to look 
not too critically, but yet with sense and 
judgment, at the object on whom we set 
our affections, before we indulge in the 
day-dreams which so often end in despair, 
and see if we cannot realise that, alas! we 
are often only dreaming. 

It is beautiful to imagine people better 
than they are, and beautiful to ascribe 
the best of motives to those we love, but 
it is wise to be careful not to overdo it, 
and not invest them with so great a halo 
of romance that if they ever belong to 
us we shall receive so rude a shock that 
our love will stand in danger of being 
killed as suddenly as it was born. 

Imaginary love is like a delicate flower 
or the sensitive plant, the too sensitive 
plant that shrinks at a touch, and such 
love is cured by living with the object 
of its imagination. 

I remember hearing a witty friend of 
mine discussing the merits of her brother 
with a girl friend who had fallen in love 
with him. 
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“ He is perfect,” sighed the girl. 

“Is he?” laughed my friend. ‘You 
live with him for a week, my dear, and 
hear what he says when the laundress 
has ironed one of his collars badly— 
you'll never think him perfect again.” 

But the girl was unconvinced, for it is 
impossible for a third person to destroy 
anything so intangible as imaginary love ; 
it can only work its own cure. It always 
seems to me not only senseless, but very 
hard on mere man, to love him entirely 
with one’s imagination and then expect 
him to rise to false heights and practise 
virtues he never pretended to possess ; 
and people who imagine they are in love 
should try and come down from the 
clouds of fancy to the level plains of 
common sense if they ever mean to face 
the dead level of matrimony. Nothing 
is more deceptive than imaginary love, 
and nothing more illustrative of the 
illusiveness of life, and the dangers and 
pitfalls of a too acute imagination. It is 
a delicate emotion—often wholly devoid 
of passion, and fed on the ambrosia of 
Imagination and the wine of Fancy, instead 
of the normal and healthy if less attractive 
bread of Common-sense and water of 
Reality. It is the useless search after the 
unreal and the non-existent. 

“Love,” said Balzac, ‘‘is the poetry of 
the senses.” Quite true; and life without 
poetry would to many of us be dull and 
sad; but there is no reason why love 
should not be the prose-poetry of life, and 
why it should not hold reality as well 
as fancy. Love that is merely imaginary 
is soon killed, for a coarse word is its 
speedy death-blow, and a_ chill wind 
withers a flower that is so untimely. Let 
us therefore be careful how we allow our 
imaginations to run riot, and when we 
think we love a man let us face his faults 
with our eyes open, love them with him, 
and not expect him to be a demi-god 
and live on heights on which only our 
heated and fervid fancy has placed 
him. 

There is much so-called love in the 
world that is not really love at all. 
There are young women who fancy they 
are desperately in love once or twice a 
year, and even oftener, but such fancies 
only indicate a deplorable want of self- 
restraint and self-control. It is generally 
women of this sickly-sentimental kind 
who, to use a common but forcible 
expression, are always ready to throw 














themselves at a man’s head, and who 
are the cause of such scathing remarks 
as a man of the world made to me only 
the other day on the subject of Woman’s 
fancies and Woman’s love. 

He is a man who is very popular with 
our sex, and I asked him amongst other 
things what he thought it was that made 
people fall in love. He gave me an 
answer that was irrelevant, and yet a 
volume in itself. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” he said, “ but 
T’ll tell you one thing about love—it’s 
the women who make the whole of the 
running.” 

What a criticism! Yet we women know 
it is often true, especially so of women who 
are always falling in and out of love. 
There are girls and married women too 
who can never leave a man alone, with 
whom they are thrown into any sort of 
contact ; they must have his admiration at 
any cost, even at the cost of their dignity 
and reticence, and if he does not court 
them—why, then they court him! 

If the man is for some reason out of 
their reach they are ten times more 
anxious to secure his love—which is not 
only undignified but unwomanly and cruel 
as well. Why deliberately make a man 
unhappy? What pleasure can it bring 
you to deliberately “‘ set to work” to gain 
a man’s love who, for instance, is too poor 
ever to marry you? Besides, it is surely 
his place to seek you, and yours only to 
be sought: if he wants you he will show 
it, if he admires you he will make every 
effort to be with you and see you as often 
as possible. Why hunt him? Leave 
him alone—for goodness’ sake, dear 
women, do leave the poor thing alone ; and 
if he never seeks you there will be some 
one else you will attract, and you will 
at least have the happy consciousness 
of having kept your modesty and your 
womanly reserve. 

It is quite legitimate to show a man 
you like him if he is openly and obviously 
seeking you; it is merely a vulgar coquette’s 
trick to repel a man you love for the 
sake of making him more anxious. Show 
the man who loves you that you are also 
attracted by him, but let him make the 
first advances, and let him be seeker and 
you the sought. 

It is a sad thing when a woman falls 
really in love with a man she can never 
hope to marry. It may be that her 
love is very earnest and real—if so it 
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will be the bitterest crisis in her life and 
his. It is the thing in life for which an 
emotional woman should always be pre- 
pared, for it is the woman who decides 
the fate of the man she loves. 

Supposing an unmarried woman meets 
a man who is married, and is continually 
thrown with him—and it is not always 
possible to avoid seeing a person—with 
the result that they both realise they 
have everything in common, then is the 
time for the woman to be strong; yet, 
alas! it is the woman who is generally so 
pitiably weak. You see it every day in the 
daily papers, that are so ready to blare 
out the details of her shame. Has she ever 
considered how much there is to sacrifice? 
Does, for instance, a woman who leaves 
her home for a man ever realise not 
only what shame but what trouble and 
misery she will bring upon herself? Let 
her face the situation calmly and try and 
analyse it from every point of view. 

On the lowest ground she is surely 
making a terrible and irretrievable mistake, 
for what real happiness can she expect ? 
She goes away with a man who takes 
her abroad, or buys her a house in 
the country—or perhaps, if she prefers it, 
takes a flat for her in London. What is 
the result? What sort of life does she 
lead? Analyse the life a woman leads 
with a man to whom she is married, 
assuming she is happy and they are 
thoroughly suited to one another. How 
much of their conversation is made up 
of remarks about the friends they have 
met and the people who have been 
to see them! It is impossible to live 
always at fever pitch—we are bound to 
come down sometimes from sentimental 
and artistic heights to sublunary and 
commonplace subjects ; but such subjects 
are in a great measure, if not entirely, 
debarred to the woman who leaves her 
home. 

The man cannot come home and say, 
“Oh! I saw Alingham to-day,” without 
her wondering what Alingham thinks 
about her. ‘‘ Does he know? What has 
his wife said? Will she cut me?” says 
the woman to herself. Cut you? Of 
course she will. Oh! you don’t care— 
you think it’s worth it. Is it? Is any 
man worth the mental agony of being 
ostracised ? 

“* Philistine !” you exclaim : ‘‘ you don’t 
know what it is to love.” 

Ah! dear lady, wait until you have 
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been cut by three or four women whom 
perhaps you know in your heart of hearts 
to be no better than yourself. 

You will have many such trials to face, 
and you won't even care to go to the 
play, or to a concert or a picture gallery, 
although you have so many thoughts in 
common on art and music, because you 
may meet acquaintances who will turn 
their heads away, while you—you will 
pretend you don’t care, but all the same 
an icy chill will fall on your heart, and a 
sudden and cruel realisation will come to 
you of how bitterly and irrevocably one 
woman can condemn another. You are 
branded a creature of shame, a person 
from whom mothers will keep their 
daughters, and brothers their sisters, for 
men always guard their sisters carefully 
from contact with “ that sort of thing.” 

Is any man worth it? I think not. 

Women, passion-stirred and adoring, 
do not think of these things ; they are 
ready to sacrifice everything, without in 
the least realising what “everything ” 
means. 

It is no very uncommon occurrence 
nowadays for a woman to leave her home, 
and the woman who “runs away ” is only 
a shade better than the woman who, 
imagining she is guarding her honour, 
defiles it ten times more by staying with 
her husband and yet dishonouring him— 
for all the world, your world, will know 
if you carry on an intrigue. You may 
think no one will know, because you treat 
him casually in public, and speak as 
though there were nothing between you. 
Pah! your world will judge you by your 
actions, and if you are always with one 
particular man he will get the credit of 
being everything to you. It may be true 
and it may not. If it is, it is even more 
cowardly than running away ; if it is false 
you would do well to take more heed 
of your reputation, and avoid, in this 
censorious and watchful world, not only 
evil, but even the “appearance of evil.” 

‘Therefore, sisters mine, if you should 
be unlucky enough to fall in love with a 
man who is out of your reach, control it 
—before it controls you. There is only 
one way—take heed in the beginning. 

Perhaps you think—for he has told you 
so over and over again—that if you do 
not go to him you will break his heart. 
Rubbish! Men’s hearts do not break so 
easily. Dear woman, it may be a terrible 
trial to you to part from the man you 
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love; but the tears of anguish you will 
shed in secret, because you want him, 
will be nothing to the tears of blood you 
will one day shed if you lose your purity. 
There will come a bitter reckoning, not 
necessarily swift, but very sure; it may 
be the condemnation and cruelty of your 
world ; or it may be the loss of your 
children, and a woman must be bad 
indeed who leaves little children; or it 
may be that the very man who once 
adored you so passionately and so entirely 
has gradually but slowly become a little 
tired of you. 

He still loves you in the way many 
married men love their wives, but he is 
no longer “in love” with you, and his 
commonplace affection does not satisfy 
you, for you have left yourself nothing 
else in life. You make scenes and even 
threaten to leave him; and instead of 
pleading humbly, he gives a sigh of relief 
and wonders how much he can afford to 
settle on you; or he laughs at you and 
tells you you are too sentimental and 
think too much of love: so you are, but 
it is only because you have no real home 
life now to distract your mind, and no 
social duties nor friends to entertain,— 
why, you dare not even travel for fear you 
meet people you know, the people who 
have become a terror to you. 

Love, true love, which is the most 
beautiful thing in God’s universe, can 
thus become your greatest sorrow and 
your bitterest curse. It may be your fate 
to suffer the sorrow, but it lies with you 
whether you feel the curse or not. If 
you love some one whom you ought not 
to love, conquer it if you are strong, and 
cherish it if you are weak, but never let 
it conquer you, and never suffer it to be 
desecrated, 

Suffer—ah ! yes, you will suffer, and 
bitterly enough too, no doubt; but out 
of your heavy cloud of suffering will 
radiate the light that ever surrounds the 
altar of self-immolation. 

Perhaps you say you don’t like self- 
sacrifice, and you have never pretended 
to be a good woman. Then be one 
now: let the love that has come with 
such sudden sweetness ‘into your life 
purify your nature of its dross, and 
remember that in time you will forget 
even your pain; but if you lose your 
honour you will never forget, and never 
in all your life have another really peaceful, 
happy moment. 














It may be that your love is far above 
the ordinary passion that moves the 
ordinary commonplace human being. 
Perhaps you are a woman who has gone 
through life caring nothing for men until, 
suddenly—quite suddenly, and when you 
are wholly unprepared—you have met 
your ideal, the man you love. Such love 
comes to few women, but it holds every- 
thing—passion, for his touch thrills you, 
a curious mental sympathy for his strong 
mind dominates and rules yours, and it 
makes you adoring and submissive, for 
his very presence makes you realise your 
woman’s weakness. You know he is 
wiser and better than yourself, and you 
know, too, he can have no very serious 
faults, or you could not have been so 
strangely drawn to him, and the failings 
you see only endear him to you. 

Happy woman if Fate has brought you 
together, for such an ideal union will 
surmount or ignore all the frets and jars 
of everyday life. But alas! if you can 
never be more to him than a friend—a 
poor tie, however close the friendship-— 
then, dear woman, your moment of trial 
has come. 

How are you going to bear it ? 

Nobly—as becomes your character and 
his. You are going to face life bravely 
without him, and whether Fate, strange, 
unreasoning and fickle, one day places 
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you in his arms, or leaves you to live for 
ever without him, nothing can take from 
you the precious knowledge that you are 
his other half—the half that would make 
him a perfect and harmonious whole. 
Knowing this, it would be as impossible 
for you to harm him as it would be for 
him to harm or lower you. No, you will 
both go on living bravely—you keeping 
the life you spend without him as pure 
and ideal as you can, always with a 
heartache, for the greater suffering falls 
ever upon the woman, and yet in some 
degree comforted because you possess 
your beautiful secret, his secret and 
yours, and you know that in spite of 
conventionality and the ties and laws 
of man, he loves you and you him. 
Gradually you will become glad and 
almost happy, from the feeling that your 
purity and your uprightness are helping 
to keep him what he is, and if Fate so 
wills it that you may never in honour 
whisper to him the tender words “I love 
you,” you can still say to yourself, “ I have 
been true and pure, and have done no evil, 
but have done my duty and borne my 
burden, and shown him who is so much 
stronger and nobler than I am that I too 
can be strong and noble, and that there 
is something worth loving in the woman 
he loves, and something in her that is 
worthy of his worship.” 





“IN THE LAND OF THE NEVER-NEVER.” 


BY ALEXANDER 


HERE is still a land sacred to the 
explorer, a land vast and trackless 
as a mighty ocean, over which grim 
Nature rules in all her solitary 

grandeur. Central Australia surely deserves 
its uncompromising title of “Land of the 
Never-Never” : many have given their lives 
to its dreary solitudes, and here and there 
amidst the mallee an axe-blazed stump bear- 
ing moss-grown symbols is all the record left 
to show where the pioneer has wandered. 
Here no high honour awaits the man who 
marks a course across the shimmering sands, 
the world’s applause is not for him; yet he 
takes his life in his hands in a sense as real 
as do those who battle with the frozen North. 

It has been my lot to command three 
exploring expeditions in this region of which 
I write, and my knowledge of the country 
is born of hard experience, so that my 
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reminiscences are rarely of a cheerful nature ; 
but one little incident cccurs to me now 
which may well bear repetition. It might 
have ended disastrously for my little party, 
but it did not, and hence my story. 

We were over a hundred days out, on 
a journey from Kalgoorlie to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and had reached that line of 
latitude which stretches through the heart 
of the island continent, on a route lying 
along the 127th degree of longitude. Fortune 
had been very kind to us during the earlier 
part of our travels, but now we were experi- 
encing the cruellest dry tracts imaginable, 
and our stumbling camel-train bore up only 
with great effort. The water-bags had 
become wofully flat, and we struggled over 
the blistering desert painfully, with parched 
lips and tongues swollen so that speech was 
almost impossible. We were not a large 
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“ outfit”—but four in all, and a like number 
of camels—and our prime object was to 
discover auriferous areas in the near vicinity 
of a plentiful water supply, which was just 
about as easy a task as finding a stable line 
of communication to Mars, though we did 
not know it then. 

“T tell you what, mates,” broke in Emu 
Bill, during our noonday halt ; “ it’s mighty 
certain we’ve struck a snag this time. This 
is the darnedest, miserablest salt stretch-——” 
He broke off abruptly, and fell to cursing 
the flies that besieged his face with an 
unusual fluency of expression. 

Phil, the geologist, smiled faintly. “You 
are a bushman, Bill,” he said, “ but you need 
to be within striking distance of water before 
you can smell it. I’m only a geologist r 

“Good old geologist !” interpolated Mac 
the irrepressible. 

“T’m only a geologist !” repeated Phil, with 
exaggerated humility; “but I’ve noticed 
that the ground surface has been gradually 
changing for the last few days. I shouldn’t 
wonder if we reach better country within the 
next twenty miles or so.” 

1 should mention that Phil was a young 
Englishman whom I had found sinking 
“duffers” near Coolgardie: a Cambridge 
man he was too, yet, like many others, he 
had gone “down on his luck.” I can only 
say that his misfortune was my gain, for he 
proved a true and brave comrade, and an 
unfailing help in time of need. 

“T believe you are right, Phil,” I remarked 
at this juncture. “The ground is surely 
hardening. Anyhow, we can only trust to 
Providence and hope for the best.” 

Shortly after we resumed our march, Mac 
alternately praising the weary beasts in his 
charge for their patient endurance, and 
anathematising them for their ponderously 
slow onward movement. Hour after hour 
our melancholy procession laboured along ; 
then, just as the evening shadows were 
closing in, a welcome break in the monoto- 
nous landscape appeared, to gladden our 
quivering eyes. In the dim distance a belt 
of timber stretched across our path, proving 
conclusively that Phil’s prophecy of a 
change in the land surface was about to be 
fulfilled. The sight added vigour to our 
failing steps and raised our drooping spirits. 
Eagerly we strove to reach the inviting 
mallee coppice before the thick blackness of 
night would envelop us and stop our further 
progress. But the attempt was vain: the 
stumbling gait of the camels could not be 
hastened, though Mac implored and _ be- 
seeched the wiry animals with an eloquence 
that was touching to hear. 

At length I saw that we must be content 
to halt in the open for one night more. 
“We can’t do it, boys,” I said, “so let us 
look for a decent camping-space where we 
are. We'll find water, if there’s any to be 
had, in the morning.” 
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We had barely time to gather a few mulga 
branches from the sparse brush now in 
evidence and start a feeble fire, before an 
impenetrable darkness enshrouded the land. 
Then we busied ourselves unloading the 
camels and preparing our frugal meal, which 
latter operation, for obvious reasons, did 
not take long. We were indeed in a very 
deplorable plight at this period. The water- 
bags contained but a very meagre supply of 
the precious liquid, and the camels were 
well-nigh dying on their feet from sheer 
exhaustion, 

The hour was now quite late, and we were 
about to roll ourselves in our blankets, when 
suddenly a bright light flamed up luridly 
among the trees ahead, directly in our 
course, and harshly through the still air rose 
the strains of a native chant. 

“ By the great howling Billy !” ejaculated 
Emu Bill, “ there’s a corroborree on to-night. 
It’s mighty lucky we didn’t reach that 
timber after all.” 

“If there’s ony niggers aboot, there’s 
bound to be water,” asserted Mac, with a 
chuckle of delight ; and certainly his reason- 
ing was sound. 

Higher and higher blazed the warning 
beacon, and louder and louder sounded the 
warriors’ dismal yells; and through the 
leafless branches of the eucalypti we could 
distinguish a wildly dancing band of ape- 
like figures. We gazed at the ominous 
spectacle in silence, and with mingled feel- 
ings. The presence of a native tribe in 
the neighbourhood was conclusive proof that 
an ample water supply was not far off; 
indeed, the aborigines of the interior almost 
invariably hold their corroborree ceremonials 
around the principal spring of the district, 
for according to their belief a mighty spirit 
has his abode in every desert pool or 
“soak,” and from the slimy depths thereof 
watches over the welfare of his people. 

I was recalling my various experiences 
with the natives of more southerly latitudes, 
and with little sense of comfort, when Emu 
Bill broke in on my musings by saying 
suddenly: “I wonder what the darned 
celebration means to-night, anyhow?” 

Mac and Phil had by this time gone to 
sleep, and we two sat alone by the dying 
fire. “I’m just a little bit afraid, Bill,” I 
answered, “that it has some bearing on our 
arrival % 

“Eh! what?” he interjected, then he 
laughed grimly. “I believe you’re right,” 
he said; “the skunks must have spotted us 
a long way off.” He relapsed into a gloomy 
silence, and began to draw with great care 
sundry diagrams on the sand. 

Meanwhile the whirling figures in the 
wood continued their mad career, and the 
flames from the great fire in their midst 
spouted high above the motionless mallee 
tips. The myriad stars twinkled merrily in 
the unclouded heavens, and the Southern 

















Cross constellation glimmered serenely 
almost directly overhead. A slender crescent 
moon just above the horizon lent its feeble 
lustre to the scene, so that a vague eerie 
half-light seemed to float on the surface of 
the land. Faster and still faster the mad 
“ Wangul worshippers ” rushed, and the night 
was filled with their harsh unmusical ravings. 
I watched the progress of events with quick- 
ening interest, while Emu Bill, with many a 
muttered malediction, examined the charges 
in his revolver and smoked reflectively. 
I was unwilling to awaken our sleeping 
comrades unless absolutely necessary—they 
needed all the rest they could get ; but Emu 
Bill recalled me to a sense of duty. 

“ve been watching the circus,” he said 
quietly, “an’ I kin see nary mourner in the 
crowd. For a dead cert. they'll be coming 
for us when they’ve worked up enough 
enthusiasm. They'll imagine us to be 
asleep by now.” 

I got up without a word and shook 
Phil back to consciousness, while Emu Bill 
aroused Mac by rolling him rudely out of 
his blanket, which impetuous action almost 
created a civil war on the spot. 

The corroborree fire continued to blaze 
up brilliantly, and we could see numerous 
naked savages piling-on the great logs and 
dancing amid the showering sparks like 
denizens of the nether world. The circling 
march of grotesquely garbed warriors had 
broken up in apparent confusion, but as we 
looked they rapidly re-formed on the edge 
of the zone of illumination, and, spreading 
fanlike to east and west, they came slowly 
yet steadily towards us. A moment more 
and they were obscured from view in the 
intervening shadows. 

“Things are beginning to look lively,” 
said Phil, adjusting his cartridge belt. 

There could indeed be little doubt as to 
the meaning of the wily natives’ tactics. 
Assuredly they meant to surround us while 
asleep and spear us at their leisure. 
We were to be their sacrificial offerings, 
apparently. 

“ A’ll gie them sacrifices,” growled Mac, 
peering into the gloom earnestly, over the 
gleaming barrel of his trusty blunderbuss. 
“A’ll mak’ them think an earthquake has 
broken loose,” he continued ferociously, 
“the bloodthirsty backsliders !” 

Indignation choked his fiery utterance, 
and he said no more, but toyed lingeringly 
with the triggers of his gun. A minute 
elapsed ; it seemed an eternity, but no signs 
of the enemy could yet be traced. _ Instinct- 
ively my eyes returned to the recent centre 
of affairs, where the impish “ fire-feeders ” 
were heaping on the logs with frantic glee. 
1 shuddered involuntarily. The suspense 


was rapidly becoming unbearable, and we 
expected every moment to be overwhelmed 
with flying spears from some unlooked-for 
corner. 


Each pigmy bush around, to our 
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overstrained vision, took on the appearance 
of a crouching warrior, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that we refrained from 
firing at random into the night. Slowly 
the seconds passed, then all at once a weird, 
unearthly chorus broke upon our ears ; it 
seemed to come from everywhere, and we 
turned about in dismay. The attacking 
horde were closing in on us from all points 
of the compass. Only when the ring had 


been completed had they begun their 
deadly advance. We had not reckoned 
on this. 


“T reckon we is bested, mates,” groaned 
Emu Bill, helplessly ; and it certainly did 
appear as if he spoke truly. 

Another minute dragged its weary length 
along, then we grounded our arms in 
despair; the swelling chorus from full a 
score of throats was drawing insidiously 
nearer, and we could only guess the 
positions of the various origins of sound. 
I turned to Phil, and was surprised to see 
him standing beside me, his head bent 
forward as if he were listening intently. 

“T’ve got them,” he whispered eagerly. 
“Unless there’s a dummy musician in their 
ranks, there’s a fifty yards blank in the 
circle straight out by the camels.” 

“How many do you make altogether?” 
I asked. 

He replied promptly. “They’re about 
two hundred yards off now, and coming on 
very slowly. They seem to be about thirty 
or forty yards apart. There must be at 
least two dozen of the beggars.” 

“Good old geologist!” murmured Mac 
heartily, a tribute of praise which even at 
that moment Emu Bill echoed with char- 
acteristic vehemence. 

There was no time to be lost, the fateful 
ring was closing every instant, so gripping 
my rifle tightly I made a course out in the 
direction as given by Phil, my comrades 
following in Indian file. And as we passed 
out by the sleeping camels I breathed a 
prayer for their safety, then with the hideous 
voices of the approaching warriors ringing 
in our ears we proceeded stealthily towards 
the saving gap and into the freedom beyond. 

Never before had I steered a course by 
such odd reckoning, yet the droning cries 
on either side of us as we neared the edge 
of the invisible circle guided me as well as 
glaring beacons might have done, and we 
manceuvred cautiously through the midst of 
the fervently-singing band, luckily escaping 
all observation. 

“It was like navigating through the 
Heads of Sydney Harbour,” exclaimed Emu 
Bill, flinging himself down on the sand 
immediately we had cleared the dangerous 
line. 

“We've got to thank our stars that the 
heathens have the good sense to say grace 
afore—supper,” said Mac, oracularly. 

“For Heaven’s sake keep quiet, boys!” 
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I implored. “They'll be back with a rush 
when they find out their mistake.” 

“But you ain’t goin’ to let them run 
the circus, surely?” complained Emu Bill. 
“Let’s pepper the beggars now.” 

I hesitated; to take life should be the 
explorer’s last resource ; but surely in this 
instance we were sorely enough tried. 
“Train your guns on the old camp, boys,” 
I said ; “ you'll see their black bodies against 
the glow of the ashes when they get nearer.” 

I had scarcely spoken these words when 
the monotonons chant of the over-sanguine 
natives ceased, and with piercing yells the 
savage horde swept on to their supposed 
work of extermination. I saw a perfect hail 
of spears strike and quiver in the glowing 
embers, then a fantastical array of demonia- 
cal forms swarmed before our eyes, and 
prolonged shrieks of baffled rage assailed 
our ears. Now was our opportunity. 

“Fire! boys,” I cried; “but aim low,” 
and at once the deadly weapons thundered 
out their leaden messengers. 

When I looked again only a_ fierce 
struggling mass of black humanity was 
visible, and the scattering sparks showed 
where our shots had taken effect. Once 
more we poured a well-directed volley into 
the surging crowd as they vainly tried to 
recover themselves ; but this time the flash 
of our rifles betrayed our presence, and half 
a dozen gaunt apparitions separated them- 
selves from the rest and charged down on 
us, shouting vengefully. 

Mac chuckled right joyously when he 
heard them approach. “Leave them to 
me,” said he, grimly: “a’ll gie them sacri- 
fices.” He levelled his breechloader with 
methodical slowness, and waited. 

“Let them have the small-shot barrel, 
Mac,” I instructed ; “that should be enough 
to stop them.” 

He grunted something 
reply,/ and I heard the triggers of his 
cherished weapon come back with an 
ominous double click. Then astrange thing 
happened: while the demoralised savages 
around our vacated camp kept up their 
frenzied rushing hither and thither, seeking 
aimlessly their hidden foes, our four camels, 
aroused apparently by the unusual sounds 
prevailing, stalked slowly forward into the 
thick of the mélée ; and there they stood, 
their long necks swaying curiously, like 
fearsome spectres from an unknown world. 
A howl of terror burst from the group who 


unintelligible in 
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had located our position, and to Mac’s disgust 
they turned and fled precipitately, an example 
which the rest of their stricken brethren 
thought fit to copy; and before we could 
realise what had happened, the entire 
assembly were in full retreat, leaving the 
bulk of their spears and boomerangs littered 
on the sand. 

“Good for you, Misery !” applauded Mac, 
rushing forward ; and the patient leader of 
the camel quartet, hearing the well-known 
voice, staggered to meet him, and knelt at 
his feet. I truly believe that had not the 
camels made their wonderfully opportune 
appearance, matters might not have ended 
quite so happily with us as they did. 

We found our blankets lying as we had 
left them, but transfixed with numberless 
spears ; and after carefully extracting these 
crude yet dangerous missiles, we replenished 
our fire with them and lay down to rest 
beside the cheerful flames, for it was now 
early morning, and the air ‘had become un- 
pleasantly chill. The corroborree beacon 
had been deserted, only occasional scattering 
sparks showing where the strange ceremonial 
had taken place ; and away in the distance 
the vague crackling of branches indicated 
that our would-be annihilators were already 
far from our reach. 

“Great centipedes! that was a close 
shave,” growled Emu Bill, before he dropped 
off to sleep. 

“ But we have the advantage of knowing,” 
ventured Phil, with his usual calm philosophy, 
“that we shall find water near where the 
beggars held their odd orgie, and that should 
recompense for much.” 

Then my eyes closed in slumber, and I 
entered a realm of fantasies, where hostile 
aborigines and dreary salt plains were alike 
unknown. The weary strain of the night 
was over. , 

My little tale is at an end, It is but a 
breath from a region of everlasting sand- 
wastes, 'a mere incident of many from an 
Australian traveller’s log. We found water 
after daybreak, as we had anticipated. It 
was contained in a deep-sunken rock-hole 
with an almost unfathomable bottom, wherein 
one might well fancy some dread monster 
to exist. We refilled the empty water-bags 
with thankful hearts, and, fearing another 
attack in force that night, renewed our 
march in the afternoon, heading due north ; 
but it was five months later when we reached 
the coast beyond the Leopold Mountains. 








NURSERY PICTURES. 


BY S. H. SIME. 











ACK and Jill went up the hill 
J To fetch a pail of water ; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
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THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 




















NO MORE—NO LESS. 


PROFESSOR CHAMBERLAIN (cadled in at a crisis): ‘‘ This, gentlemen, is the result of indulgence 
in Free Trade, considered by Professor Bannerman and others to be entirely normal and healthy, 
All I propose is that we make a very careful examination before agreeing with him.” 
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THE CHAMBERLAIN HEN: “ They may call this ‘ Protection’ if they like, but what else is a 
mother to do?” 
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A NOBLE RESOLUTION. 


Mrs. C.-B, MICAWBER: ‘ You needn't ask me, Master Copperfield, I never will desert Mr. 
Micawber,”’ 

















IN THE CASE OF “FREE TRADE v. PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS.” 


C.-B., K.C.: ‘‘May it please your ludship, my clients ask only that you should give your 
judgment at once—before you have heard the evidence!” 
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WEIGHING IN THE BALANCE. 
JOHN BULL (ferplexed): ‘‘ Now, Joseph, how are you going to get over the fact that three 
Chancellors of the Exchequer carry more weight than one Colonial Secretary?” 




















THE BOGEY MEN. 


J. B.: ‘It's a wonderful work of art, gentlemen, but don’t you think you're laying on the 
colour a trifle too thick?” 
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Illustrated by C. A. Shepperson. 
WHITE VIOLETS: A Story . é F , ‘ . Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 505 


Illustrated by Max Cowper. 
(CONTINUED ON NExT Pace.) 








Distinguished everywhere 


for Delicacy of Flavour. CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


EPPS'S| ow«. 


cocoa|RED 


Superior Quality, and 
Highly Nutritive Properties. 


DINNEFORD'S 











WHITE 


the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
— * HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, Delicious for Breakfast 


and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. and after Dinner. 


\DINNEFORDS 








In making use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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CONTENTS FOR AUGUST —( Continued). 


LITERARY GEOGRAPHY: TuHE LAKE or GENEvA.—II, : . . William Sharp 510 


lilustrated from Portraits and Photographs. 


THE SONG OF THE BEE: A Poem . , ‘ ° ° . Cloudesley Brereton 522 
THE QUEEN’S QUAIR: Book I., Cuaprers VII., VIII. ; : Maurice Hewlett 523 


With Illustrations from Portraits of the Period, and Drawings by D. Y. Cameronand A. S. Hartrick. 


LONDON TO GONDOKORO IN TWENTY-FIVE DAYS. Zhe Countess Valda Gheichen 541 


Lllustrated from Photographs. 


THREE SWINDLES.—II. Tue BeautiruL LAby AND THE AMICABLE DENTIST. 


Sir F.C. Burnand 549 
With Illustrations by L. Raven Hill. 


BISMARCK, BY HIMSELF: Lerrers oF BisMARCK TO HIS WIFE. 


Translated by Dr. Louis Elkind, ML.P. 559 


THE ROUND TABLE: 


A Woman’s HEART—LovE WISE AND OTHERWISE . : , : . R. Neish 565 
IN THE LAND OF THE NEVER-NEVER . ° . ‘ . Alexander Macdonald 569 


NURSERY PICTURE: JACK AND JILL . . . : : : : S. H. Sime 573 


THE MONTH IN CARICATURE : . ‘ : ‘ ‘ : . CR oe 








O@ All MSS. submitted to the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of the 
Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps, otherwise they will not be read or 
returned. It must be understood that they are sent at the Authors risk, and the Editor is 
not responsible for their safe custody or return. All Drawings submitted must also bear 
the names and addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps 
to defray the cost of return. MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editor, 
** Pall Mall Magazine,” 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 











Insvection Invited. 


CUPS, BOWLS, etc. 


for Regattas and all other Sports, 





at prices ranging from £5 to £1,000. 


All goods marked in plain figures at Manufacturers’ 
Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


Special Designs Prepared 


Presentation ee nti. Testimonial 
Plate. for Pr Sn a le: Plate. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SELECTIONS FORWARDED 
CATALOGUE Post FREE. ON APPROVAL. 
THE 
COLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 
Silversmiths to H.M. the King, LTD. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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You'll wanta 


KODAK 


For your Holidays. 





KODAK N.C. (Non-Curling) 


FILM 
TO PUT IN IT. 


KODAK NEW 

DEVELOPING MACHINE 
To Develop your exposures on the spot. 

KODAK 

SELF-TONING PAPER 


To print your results on. 


Taken by an Amateur. 


With this Combination there is no chance of failure. 


Ask for the Kodak Catalogue. Of any leading Dealer, or of 


KODAK, Ltd., 41—43, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 


“CAFOLIN” 


WRIGHT'S COAL 





(THE ONLY PURE LIQUID COFFEE) 
Produces instantly with Hot 
or Cold Milk the Most Deli- 
cious and Sustaining Drink. 
1/- BOTTLE MAKES 15 COFFEE Cups. 


APPLY TO YOUR GROCER OR TO 
THE “‘ CAFOLIN” CO., Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 
(SAMPLES FREE.) 
















. TRUE HAIR GROWER. 


When I was bald | came into possession 
of the secret of a genuine hair grower. My 
hair grew to ager yo length in about 
days. Hundreds of other similar cases. I 
, am selling the marvellous preparation. To 
‘ E —- it, I will post you a trial bog in 
w /jj,;;,. sealed plain parcel for only 2 stamps. r 
: Wy, it, as I did, and convince yoursell, 
Sa Yj Address— 

- ~ JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 


P s.E., 110, St. Martin's Lane, W.0. 








J a E Suitable 


won, NURSERY * 
ome SOAP 
4d, 4d 


TAR SOAP 











Burrow’s 
NATURAL 


Malvern 








PROTECTION 
4 against the Danger 
of TYPHOID from 
drinking Impure Water. 














Editorial Notice. 


MO 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


(Published on 18th August) 
Will be a HOLIDAY NUMBER, and a large 


proportion of space will be devoted to Fiction. 








Among the well-known Story Writers who will contribute are: 


SARAH JEANNETTE DUNCAN (Mrs. Cotes), 
THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, 
MRS. NEISH, 
E. NESBIT, 
ROSALINE MASSON, 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


and 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Number will contain some exquisite Landscape Drawings 
by Mr. WILLIAM IIYDE, in illustration of an Article entitled 
“The Pilgrims’ Way.” 


My First Stag 


A Sporting Adventure by Sir H. SETON-KARR, M.P. 


Edmond Rostand 


A Character Study of this Popular Writer, by his 
friend FELICIEN PASCAL. 


Literary Geography 3y mr. wituiam snare. 


This Series will be continued by the inclusion of the 
Country of R. L. STEVENSON. 


Master Workers 


Mr. HAROLD BEGBIE’S Studies of Contemporary 
Celebrities will also be continued. 





There will be other Papers of Current Interest, and the whole 
Number will be beautifully illustrated by the chief Black and 
White Artists of the day. 


[The rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.} 
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[A PIANOLA 


|) Jor: the -/ummer-: Evenings: 
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A Pianola for the Summer Evenings. \ 





Yj 
Yj Yj Y - X\\ | 
. . . \ NJ 
Yf AT this period of the year the long evenings often hang SS 
‘/ wearily on one’s hands. No amusement helps more to dispel 
their monotony than the pleasure derivable from music. It is 
no longer necessary to find outside musical talent, for the Pianola 
requires no previous knowledge of music on the part of the per- 
former—it makes every member of the family a musician, and able 
to play any kind of music on the piano. 

The Pianola is the standard piano player. 

It is used by Paderewski, Rosenthal, Sauer, Hofmann, Bauer, 
Dohnanyi, &c., and is endorsed by them and almost every other 
musician of note. 

The price of the Pianola is £65 on the two years’ system, and 
£53 nett cash. 

You are invited to call at our showrooms. 

Please write for Catalogue O. 


225 REGENT STREET, 
The Orchestrelle Co., LONDON, W. 


*." On completion of extensive alterations and re-decorations 
our business will be transferred to 
AECLIAN HALL, 135-6-7, NEW BOND ST 


(formerly known as the Grosvenor Galleries), 
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The Advantage of 


HAMPTONS 


Series of Twenty Departmental Ilustrated Catalogues is that they afford to 

Intending Purchasers of Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, etc., the great 

Satisfaction of assuring themselves, before calling to make their selections, of 
the fact that in providing 


Best Value for Money, Hamptons’ 
Productions Remain Unsurpassed. 








These Catalogues illustrate the latest productions in every article required for 

Completely Furnishing Houses in the most tasteful manner at the least expense. 

Any one or more of these Books will be sent free, on receipt of the necessary 
particulars of the applicant’s requirements. 


- 
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— 


Corner of a Library recently furnished 
in the Tudor Style by Hamptons 


For other examples of Artistic Interiors, see Hamptons’ New Book, No. C153, “ Estimates 
for Furnishing throughout, with Specimen Interiors in Colour,” sent free on application. 


Every Illustration in Hamptons’ Catalogues is a reproduction of a photograph 

made direct from the actual article, and Customers constantly remark, when 

personally inspecting in the Galleries the Furniture, etc., which they had 

provisionally selected from the Catalogues, that these books were of the greatest 

assistance to them in arriving at a decision as to the style that they would 

adopt for each room respectively, and in discovering, by comparison, the 
best value obtainable for each separate item. 


HAMPTON & SONS [2 
Pall-Mall-East: london: SW: 
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BIRDS CUSTARD 


powDER 














PRopUuCES THE RicHEestT CuSTARD 
WitHouTtT Eaas. 


The unfailing resource of every successful Hostess, 
and those responsible for Household Management, 


RICH IN NUTRIMENT.—DELICATE IN FLAVOR. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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| English For August. English 
Illustrated (” Illustrated 
Dagazine Dyagazine 





Where Painters are Made. 


Life in the Art Schools »of Paris, illustrated from Original 
Sketches by the Author. ~ 


The Gordon-Bennett Motor Race. 


The Lessons of the last great Motor Race, with numerous 
illustrations from photographs taken during the race. 


The Social Conditions of Servia. 


Illustrated from photographs of naticnal types, and views of 
Belgrade and vicinity. 


Over the Irish Channel. 


A description of a unique balloon voyage from the Isle of 
Man to Scotland, profusely illustrated from photographs 
taken from the balloon. 


Living Writers. 
F. ANSTEY, by E. V. Lucas. 
WILLIAM WATSON, by H. Buxton Forman. 
W. E. HENLEY, by G. K. Cuesterton. 


The Snare of Love. By A. W. Maxcumoyr. 





SHORT STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


On Sale Everywhere. Price Gd. 








— 


— 
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THE 


REVISED EDITION OF THE WORKS 


LEO TOLSTOY 








“T think I already wrote you how unusually the first 


been done.”—Lro Toustoy, 237d Dec., tgor. 


EDITED volume of your edition pleases me. All in it is excellent : AYLMER 
the edition and the remarks, and chiefly the translation, and ia 
BY yet more the conscientiousness with which all this has MAUDE 











_ are well renc 


Vou. I. 


‘| 
Sevastopol 


and other Military Tales. 
| Including : 
“The Woodfelling,” ‘ Meeting 
a Moscow Acquaintance in the 
Detachment,” and “Two Hus- 
sars.” Translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude. With Portzait, 
Map, and Prefaces. 
This volume contains a complete plan of 
transliteration from Russian into English, 


valuable to all who have to deal with Russian 
names. 


The Atheneum: “ A rendering of Tolstoy 
which is thoroughly competent and satis- 
factory, not to say authoritative. . . . The 
external simplicity and directness of Tolstoy 

Sok and the general get-up of 
the volume is excellent.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 
Cheap Edition. 6d. 





Vor. XXIV. 


Resurrection 


Translated by Louise Maude, 
with Preface, Appendix contain- 
ing fresh matter, and 33 Illus- 
trations, by Pasternak. 

The Westminster Gazette: “You are left. 
with an overwhelming impression that the 
thing described is real, that the characters 
are living beings, that their life and fate are 


of profound significance to the writer and 
to you.” 


The Morning Post: “The gravest work of 
the most earnest moralist of our time.” 


The Illustrated London News: “The 
translation is in every way admirable, and 
the illustrations could not be better.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 

The same unillustrated, 

cloth. 25. 


Cheap Edition, 6d. 





——— 


V 


THE PLAYS OF 


THE POWER OF DARKNESS, FRUITS OF CULTURE, AND THE FIRST DISTILLER. 


XX 


LEO TOLSTOY. 


Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 


(This volume contains a full, annotated, and chronological list 0, Tolstoy's Works.) 


The Academy: “Nobody ... who care for real drama can 
afford to let this volume of Tolstoy’s plays go unread.” 


“ The Power of Darkness: A play which 
is strong, tense, dramatic, national, splen- 
didly sincere.” —Morning Post. 


“ The Fruits of Cucrure: Bright, varied in 
colour, and acts well.”—Morning Post. 

“ The First Distiller is an admirable tragi- 
comic dramatization of ‘The Imp and 
the Crust.””—The Monthly Review. 








Lonpon : 


GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 
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BENGER’S FOOD 
is not only highly 
nutritive, but is most 
easily digested, and is 
so delicious that it is 
enjoyed by Infants, 
Invalids, Convales- 
cents, and the Aged. 


MK 


ONG =~ 
OF \ OREN" > 


SQV, CEG IW 


The London Medical Record 


» Says: 
‘It is retained whe. all 

other foods are rejected.’ 

The British Medical Journa. 


says: 
“Benger’s Food has 
by its excellence estab- 
lished a reputation of 
its own.”’ 


Benger’s Food ‘s sold in tins 
by Chemis.s &c.. everywhere 
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Fitted with s 


Exquisitely 
. cification Wire, 
For ful) ction cordially inv! 









THE SWIFT CYCLE 
pot: 15 & 16, 





London De 


= m ‘irst-gr Tyres. 
: i ims, First grade 

” 10 Brakes, Plated Ri Lt Ae te 

e for No. Ing 

ted at our Depots. 


80 Crtalngue. 


ra is 
POINT 
jlent Free-Wheel, Two 
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co., Ltd., Coventry. 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Dame Street. 














Dublin Depot: 34 
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WORLD'S BEST 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPAN yw. 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 
sag ABs gg OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE GREAT CONTINENTAL 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with 
upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations, For convenience 
of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names, Post Free, ONE SHILLING, 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, New Oxtord Street, London, W.C. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
THE UNDERSONG. By Hersert C. Macltwaine, Author of “ Fate the 
ALISON HOWARD. By Janer Exper Rair. Fiddler,” etc. 
BARBARA LADD. By Cuartes G. D. Roperts, Author of “The Heart of 
THE WAY BACK. By Aczert Kinross. the Ancient Wood.” 


“«« The Way Back’ has given us unmixed pleasure, as an example of subtle thought and wholly admirable art. 
If it do not prove one of the books of the season the fault will rest with the public taste, not with the writer.”— 


THE ROMAN ROAD. By “Zack.” > nee See 


‘*A work of real power.”—Daily News. “Clever, thoughtful, full of purpose.”—Daily Chronicle. 
PARK LANE. By Percy Wuirte. Second Edition. 


‘One of the best novels we have read for a long time, The love-story is pretty, the cynicism genial, and the 
satire delicate.”—Saturday Review. 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 
“A good novel, full of fighting and adventure . 
readers,” —Spectator. EES 


A. CONSTABLE AND CoO., LIMITED, WESTMINSTER. 





By FrRanKrort Moore. Third Edition. 


- . has a flash of picturesque romance very attractive to 
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REGISTERED. 


(Perfect fac-simile in Color.) 





THE CAPTIVE By Arthur Drummond 











Size of Plate, 18 x 12} In Viennese Mount, 32} x 25}. 


Price in Mount, £2. 2.each. Artist’s Proofs, 


EXTRACT FROM limited to 200 Impressions, £4. 4. each. 
THE ARTISTS 


COMMENT = To be had of all PRINTSELLERS, PICTURE DEALERS, 
"think the Pallograph STORES, &c., or direct from the Publishers, 


te onl only Art reproduchon 
that can really be termed 
[ac-simile ging @3 does 
the actual gualines of the 


wer PARTMENT 
zones SHOE LANE. LONDON. EC. 
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FOR 


TALES te 





HOLIDAYS. 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Aunt Diana. 2s. 6d. 
Little Miss Muffet. 25. 6d. 
Esther Cameron’s Story. 
Merle’s Crusade. 2s. 6d. 
Our Bessie. 2s. 6d. 
Averil. 2s. 6d. 
Cousin Mona. 2s. 6:/. 


By DEBORAH ALCOCK. 
Crushed, yet Conquering. 3s. 6d. 
The King’s Service. 35. 6d. 

The Friends of Pascal. 35. 6d. 
Under Calvin’s Spell. 35. 6d. 


By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
Barbara’s Brothers. 2s. 6d. 
The Head of the House. 2s. 6d. 
Lenore Annandale’s Story. 2s. 6d. 
Old Miss Audrey. 2s. 61. 
The Mistress of Lydgate Priory. 
Two Enthusiasts. 2s. 6d. 
Joint Guardians. 2s. 67. 


By TALBOT B. REED. 
TALES FOR BOYS. 
The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s. 
My Friend Smith. 3s. 6a. 


2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


35. 6d. 


The Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch. 


35. 6d. 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. 3s. 6d. 
The Master of the Shell. 2s. 6d. 
The Cock=-House at Fellsgarth. 
Reginald Cruden. 3s. 67. 
A Dog with a Bad Name. 3s. 6d. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
Cynthia’s Brother. 2s. 6d. 
Ralph Ellison’s Opportunity. 
A Scots Thistle. 2s. 6d. 
When the Bour-Tree Blooms. 3s 


By RUTH LAMB. 
Her Own Choice. 2s. 6d. 
Holiday Stories. 35. 6d. 
Not Quite a Lady. 2s. 6a. 
Only a Girl-Wife. 2s. 6a. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE. 
The Carved Cupboard. 2s. 6d. 
Dwell Deep; or, Hilda Thorn’s Life Story. 2s. 
Heather’s Mistress. 33. 6d. 
Legend Led. 2s. 
Odd. 2s. 
Odd made Even. 3». 6d. 
On the Edge of a Moor. 
A Puzzling Pair. 2s. 


35. 6d. 


35. 6d. 


35. 6a. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, fi "BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
The Awakening of Anthony Weir. 35. 6. 


By DAVID LYALL. 


Another Man’s Money. 3s. 6d. 
The Gold that Perisheth.  3,. 6d. 


By MARY E. PALGRAVE. 
Between Two Opinions. 2s. 
Deb Clavel. 35. 6d. 
riftwood. 5s. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
The Great Salterns. 1s. 6d. 
Lady Dye’s Reparation. 2s. 6d. 


By HESBA STRETTON. 
Cobwebs and Cables. ‘5s. 
Half-Brothers. 5s. 
Carola. 3s. 6d. 

Through a Needle’s Eye. 
Bede’s Charity. 2s. 6d. 
David Lloyd’s Last Will. 2s. 6d. 

The Children of Cloverley. 2s. 

Enoch Roden’s Training. 2s. 

Fern’s Hollow. 2s. 

The Fishers of Derby Haven. 2s. 

In the Hollow of His Hand. 2s. 

Pilgrim Street. A Story of Manchester Life. 2s. 
A Thorny Path. 2s. 


35. 6d, 


By ETHEL TURNER. 
The Wonder-Child. An Australian Story. 3s. 6d. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
A Lonely Lassie. 2s. 6d. 
A Young Oxford Maid in the Days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. G. de HORNE VAIZEY. 
About Peggy Saville. 2s. 6a. 
A Houseful of Girls. 2s. 64. 
More about Peggy. 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. O. F. WALTON. 

A Peep Behind the Scenes. 33s. 6d. 

Edition, 2s. 
Scenes in the Life of an Old Arm-Chair. 35.67. 
Olive’s Story; or, Life at Ravenscliffe. 25. 
Was I Right? 35. 6d. 
Winter’s Folly. 2s. 
The Wonderful Door; or, Nemo. 2s. 


Cheap 
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Superfiuous Hairs and Moles 


Can be REMOVED PERMANENTLY and SAFELY 
ONLY BY 


ELECTROLY 


All statements to the contrary are untrue and 


misleading. 


MRS. POMEROY, 


The premier authority, with the widest experience on this important subject, 
gives consultation and advice free (11 to 5; Saturdays to 1) or by correspondence. 


29, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON; 


39, Grafton Street, DUBLIN; 
LIVERPOOL; 
CAPE TOWN. 


35, Bold Street, 
18, Strand Street, 


These are the only addresses where Mrs. POMEROY’S Treatment is carried out, 
and the world-famous Pomeroy Toilet Preparations are obtainable. 
‘ Beauty Rules,” the Standard work on ‘‘ Care of the Complexion,” gratis 


and post free all the world over. 
































Hardtmuth’s 


Koh-i-Noor 
Pencils . . 


OCCUPY THE 
PINNACLE OF FAME. 












There are no pencils so good 
as the famous Harptmuti! 
PenciLs, which represent the 
highest degree of pencil excel- 
lence. They are used generally 
in famous colleges, art schools, 
elementary public schools, and 
iv offices, 









HARDTMUTH’S PENCILS 


Never Grit, Are Uniform, 
Don’t Snap, Last Longer. 
















In many varieties, for rough 
office work or the delicate work 
of the artist. 
























Of Stationers, Photographic 
Dealers, & Artists’ Colourmen. 


L. &C. Hardtmuth, 12, Gotden Lane, London, E.C. 


Jewellers, etc. 











WATERMAN’S IDEAL 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Fluent, steady, no leakage or blotting. 

These are the characteristics of WATERMAN’S 

Ineav. It is a constant source of delight to all 

who write ; atime saver and a real convenience, 
Always handy. Always ready. 

From 10/6 upwards, of Stationers and 


In silver and gold for 
presentation. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON. E.c, 
(173, Broapway, NEw York.) 
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For Summer 


Pleasure 


And thorough enjoyment, ashore or afloat, 

ou cannot do better than take a tin of 

UNTIN MIXTURE with you on your 

Holidays. It will help to make the time 

pass much more pleasantly. Always the 

same —the supreme pipe tobacco. «pop 
poy ne foe eo cee dag d phgeetnns 


get it locally send Is. 1d. tor sample packet, or 
20.2d. for sample tin, to the sole Manufacturers: 


THOMSON @ PORTEOUS, 
EDINBURGH, 


who will furnish address of nearest Tobac- 
conist selling LUNTIN MIXTURE. 











rm 








TYPEWRITERS 


BOUCHT, SOLD. 
REPAIRED, EXCHANCED, 
and leat on HIRE, 


ies) S.Tyy ewritten. 
Agents for 
“THE CHICAGO 
Price flo - 19- re) 
Cash oroy In 


TAY LOR'S Typewr ter Eo. Co ‘ltd 





74, Chancery Lane, LONDON. 

















Dose: 


Take CARTER’S: 








BILIOUSNESS. 


} INDIGESTION. 


y DIZZINESS. 


Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS 


Léok for the Signature fica Feo 





ONE AT NIGHT. 
vou MUST take SOMETHING SOMETIMES, 


50 Years’ 


Absolutely Cure 
\ SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 

FURRED TONGUE, 
CONSTIPATION. 


SALLOW SKIN. 


They TOUCH the L | V E. R 


Reputation. 











Small Pill. 
Small Dose, 
Small Price, 





“e 


| 
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Icilma 


An absolute necessity for all Motor-women, Cyclists, and Sports- 
women, and most useful for the toilet, the nursery, 
and every-day use. 





The marvellous beautifying and preserving effects of ICILIMA on the Com- 
I plexion and the Skin are due to the constituents of an African natural water which, 
\ under the name of ICILMA WATER, forms the hygienical and antiseptic base 
of all ICILMA preparations. 
ICILMA, prepared in Nature’s laboratory, can neither be equalled nor imitated. 
ICILMA is absolutely harmless, and can be used daily without the slightest fear. 
“s ICILMA is absolutely necessary where the water is hard. 
Madame Rejane says: ‘‘ Icilma is the modern fountain of youth.” 


icilma cures 






Iicilma prevents 
) Insect Stings, and cures 
Bruises, Sunburn, 
Cuts, Sun Freckles, 
Burns, Wrinkles, 
Nettlerash, Prickly Heat, 
Sore Eyelids, wg Chilblains, 
Irritations = Pimples, Styes, 
of the tissues, @ Blackheads, 
of the skin Roughness, 
and scalp. Acne. 





DISCOVERY OF ICILMA SPRING. 
From Photograph, Algeria, 1899. 

ICILMA Natural Water, whether as Water or in Icilma Fluor Cream, or in 
Icilma Natural Water Soap, is the most active and effective safeguard known of the 
Complexion and the Skin. Applied before going out, it prevents the effects of sun- 
burn, cold, or wind, and used regularly it prevents all irritations and gives to the 
skin a closeness of texture, freshness, transparency, velvety softness, and generally 
healthy condition absolutely unattainable by artificial preparations. 

Water, 1/-; Fluor Cream, 1/-; Natural Water Soap, 1od. 
Post free if your Chemist does not stock it. 

“ Hygiene of the Skin” explains scientifically the action of ICILIMA on the 
skin, and it will be sent with a Free Sample of ICILMA Fluor Cream on receipt 
of 1d. stamp for postage. For 5 Stamps we will send Samples of Soap and Cream, 


ICILMA (Dept. 65), 142, Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, W.C. 
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Globe Polish 





MOST OF US WANT POLISH. 





““A good shine on your door-knob will 
do more for you than 
in French after the door is open.” 


Imparts an unequalled lustre to all metals, and injures none. 
Sold everywhere. RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tredegar Road, 
Bow, London, E.; and Stockton-on-Tees. 


a ‘how-d’-ye-do’ 





Samet 










AN UNIQUE 

WHISKY 

Pies aka Ss 
s 









oe’ 
o LY 
Q * Grand 


e/ Highland 


Liqueur 
SCOTCH WHISKY. 
The Original 
20 Years Old Brand. 


Sold by all Wine Merchants and 
Stores, etc., and at the 
Cordon & Frederick Hotels. 

















THE... 


Pall Mall Gazette 


IS THE BEST 
EVENING PAPER 

FROM BOTH A . 

“ LITERARY” and _ 
“NEWS " STANDPOINT. 





FOUR EDITIONS DAILY. 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











Including postage to any part of yearly. =. 


the United Kingdom - - 16/- 7/6 
Including postage for abroad - 16/- 8/- 


Subscribers’ copies will be posted each month to 
reach them on day of publication. 
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The Grecian System 
of Physical Culture for 
Men and Women 


THE GRECIAN SYSTEM will reduce flesh, build up the figure, renew and strengthen 
every nerve, relieve indigestion, sleeplessness, constipation, torpid liver, sluggish 
circulation, rheumatism, weak heart and lungs. 

The GRECIAN SYSTEM cultivates for women the distinguished carriage of bearing and appearance of ease which 
at once bespeak culture and refinement, giving to her moral, mental, vital, perfect self-possession. It will do more in 
curing women of all diseases peculiar to her sex than any physician can do. It invigorates and rebuilds internal 
erganism. Society women, business women, singers, women in delicate health, school-girls, women in early life, 

middle life, or advanced years, all benefit under our treatment. we 

Our System is the secret of retaining 
youthfulness, also the secret of regaining 
it. It is ideal for men and women of all 
ages. It is perfectly fascinating to busi- 
ness and professional men, because of 
its combination of mind exhilaration 
with physical exercises. 

The retaining of a-man’s strength is 
essential to success in life. It is more— 
it is a duty he owes to himself and to his 
family. 

We teach men and women the kind 
of physical culture that gives them sound 
health, and brings to highest perfection 
the charms of grace. Mere muscle- 
building is not the object of the Grecian 
System. Strength without healh is 
valueless. The Grecian System is alto- 
gether unlike training for an athletic 
contest. It was ingroduced six years 
ago at a leading University. It is, ina 
word, the natural development of one’s 
latent forces by an agreeable and most 
interesting method, without fatiguing, 
suited to the convalescent and inva id, to 
the aged and the growing youth, ‘te the 
busy business man and the society woman, 
and all, any age or condition, who value 
health, long life, grace of carriage, and 
shapely figure, to say nothing of greater 
will power and strengthened nerves, 

Physical needs of no two persons are 
similar ; consequently each person of either sex should be given individual attention. ‘This we are able to accom- 
plish most successfully by correspondence. Ihe Preceptors of the Grecian System are specialists in scientific 
physical culture, preventive and curative, and each person who writes us and accepts our instruction is assured of 
painstaking and personal care from our hands. 


TAUGHT BY POST ONLY AND WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 


No apparatus whatever is used, no book, no chart, and it requires but ten to twenty minutes of your time each day in your room just 
before retiring or upon rising. There is no guesswork about it. Your individual condition is fully considered, and instruction given as your 
particular requirements demand. : 

We publish books, illustrated with photographs, showing what our System will do for members of either sex. These we will send free, 
together with condition blank for men and women, also testimony of intelligent men and women who have received untold benefit at our hands, 

All correspondence is treated in strictest confidence, and should be addressed either to— 


FLORENCE ELLIOTT (Directress) or CLARENCE ELLIOTT (Director), 


GRECIAN SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
14, Century House, Regent Street, London, W. 






















































ENGLISH 


BEST pp é MANUFACTURE. RAy 


sere GROUND 
WAYS NEVER 
Tov ss 









“LOR | 


Black Handle és isa ee ‘ei 5/6 Kropp Duplex Strop ... aa = ai 7/6 
Ivory Handle see an site me 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste ... ja ns as 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W.nw~ewowrr 
b 


BIS PEE 
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SCIENCE AND BEAUTY. 


The artificial life led by women of to-day is calculate’ to have 
its rapid and permanent effect upon their good looks, unless some 
very efficacious method of preservation is employed. The value 
of i lectrical Massage, properly applied, is well known to medical 
men and recommended by tiem. 


THE ELECTRIC MASSAGE ROLLER 


eradicates Wrinkles, Crowsfeet, aud all blemishes, inducing 
a clear complexion wih a healthy colour, and, while having a 
direct Jocal effect upon the skin, builds up and lends force to the 
system itself. It is also a specific agains: 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and 
other nervous attacks. The con- 

venience of this little instrument, 
measuring only 8} dy 14 in., must 
be apparent, as there are no 
wires nor parts to be fitted 
together before using. It 
can be used at home with- 

out any trouble, thus 
saving the  inconveni- 
ence, publicity, and the 
often extortionate fees 
of the Beauty Specialist. 
























Price 15/- post 
free. Recharges 9d. 
each. Cowp.ete. with 
spare battery, in special 
plush-lined case, 21/-. 


** FACALENE” 
MASSAGE 
CREAM 


is especially ettective if 
used immediately after 
the face, neck, etc., 
have been massaged 
with the roller. 


Price 4/6 per pot. 








We invite inspection of our showrooms, or write for our interesting 
booklet, sent post free. 
THE PORTABLE’ ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. 
(Dept 8S), 8, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. W. 





















BUCTANAN 


BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


1903 CYCLES. ty CARRIAGE £6 6 
’ any way 

LADY’S & GENT.’S tation for cash, £6/6/0; or send 40/- wi 
vy order, and balance, 86/-, on its arrival. 


EASY WITH 
aes, Ses CrCl Parments, 1 Q/= onpen. 
balance payable 4/-, 6/-, 
monthly until £6/6/0 has 
\\ 6/- extra cost booking. 
= DEREHA 


D ' AFNE Ss he freien ~ cotative 
outwar a ication: 
is deseribed in the tant ene of 5 
and THe REVIEW of EAR, NOSE 

and THROAT DISEASES. 

E AR 10,000 copies of this Medical Jour: 

nal have been set aside for Free 

DISEASES Distribution by post. Apply for 
one to The Editor, 10, Marble 

Arch, London, W. 













EMERsone 
8 SON'ss 
ROMO-se.\'S \ 
HEAD, 


= 












HOLIDAY HEADACHES QUICKLY 


CURED 


WITH 


BROMO-SELTZER 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 


Three sizes—13}d., 25. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 


EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y. 


THE EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, 
#, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 




















THE FAMUUS ‘The — given of 


the little ab” as the 
finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of _ testimonials. The 


“Mab” is rapidly super- 
<4 9” seding the big clumsy 
razors hithertoused. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “The MAB,” or 
you will be disappointed. 
PRICE. 


Black Handle .....- 2/6 
Dwarf svete unin CASE.” #6 


Black ........seeeeers /6 





ory / 
Sent post free same day as 


I 
ordered. 
**MAB’’ CO., 
73, Newhall Street, 
. BIRMINGHAM. 
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Furnish sh Your House with CROCKERY a\ CUINEA 


It is the fashion in good- 

on houses to send direct 
he Potteries whenever 

- domestic crockery needs re- 
plenisbing. : 

It is found that a sovereign gocs 
twice as far this wa 
Send your Postal Order for 
21/- to-day for our Special 
Guinea Crate, containing: 

A COMPLETE 





Dinner Service 
A CO 


Breakfast Service 
A COMPL 


Tea Geurtine 
We also give as a PRESENT 
A COMPLETE 5 Piece 


i Toilet Set (Full Size) 
to each eag © Cs = above pack- 
age. This FR E GIFT alene 
is worth ~ bey half the amount 
charged. 

Each Service is in beautiful 

Art Colours, and for six persons, 

BAZAARS CATERED FOR. BADGED GOODS A SPECIALITY. in mice florat designs. | All 
THESE GOODS ARE BEST ROYAL SEMI-PORCELAIN (Non-Crazing). finished in rich gold (/ 


required) for 10/ 


™ Dresden Pottery Co., Burslem *22i%ter: 


Satisfaction certain, and 50 per 


An unparalleled offer. Illustrated Book Free. STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES.  «”#. saved. 








* 
i alt —. = : | 
: A Bissell. 9/9, 10/6, “13/3, 149 & 17/8 = 
mw 
Carpet Sweeper : 
Cleans, softens and lifts the pile, renews the 
a : colour ; banishes the dust. a LU NG TON IC, THE Woaco's Ouas 
TTTTIIItltitiitiiit tt TTL R COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, AsTHMa: 


[RAME-FooD 

















BEST 
Y OR BES 
‘Guaranteed all Wool. Cannot Thicken, Harden, or Felt, P BAE 
Delightfully sh and Elastic. Non-irritating. Suitable for 
Delicate, Highly Sensitive, and 1 ender Skins. Strong os and f FROM 
Durable. y Garment ‘Bhrunk in Washing , Bopinces Sue 
Various Textures and . .. Insist on ** Wi LSEY ” Be 7 EARLIEST 
alities for Ladies’, ] and refuse imitations. - a a 
Gents’, and Children’s : : 5 ° 2 INFANC 
wear. Of all Drapers is 
Hosiers, and 
Outfitters. J 





ene 
DIRECT 
FROM WORKS 


SAVING RETAIL PROFITS 


1b, Sample Tin of FRAME-FOOD, or s-oz. I 
Sample Jar of “ iD” JELLY, sent free on receiptof a 


, to pay postage ; both samples sent for 4d. postage. (Mention Py 
SEND POSTCARD TO-DAY FOR Lis Pina ke D 00, Ltd., Battersea, London, 8.W. 
whica des full details and useful information. - -; - 


CHAS, RILEY, 62, MOOR ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 
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o—-— 


For 
a 


Da ligh 
| Daylight 
Films. 


The 
British Ensi ign 


Camera 


PERFECTION in PHOTOGRAPHY 
I$ REACHED BY USING AN ENSIGN. 


Takes Pictures 4} by 3}. 


PRICE COMPLETE for Roll Films, 

with ‘*Beck’’ Symmetrical Lens 2/6 
78, and ‘‘Unicum’’ Shutter, 

Adapter, with Focussing Screen and 



















hree Slides for Plates, 13/6. comune 
Send postcard for Price List and name of Ensign Film 


our nearest Agent. Casenatheinn 

ompetition, 

G. HOUGHTON & SON, Ltd., Particulars 
88 & 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. Free. 








































Ont 


TEETH 
AN BREATH 


The Opinion ofa 
Practising Dentist 


“The popular dentifrice 
known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- 
dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth.” 

G. F. J. Cotpurn, D.D.8., 
Author of * Popular Dentistry.” 


He might have added with 
equal truth: “It has invalu- 
able antiseptic properties.” 

















52 Years’ Reputation. Sold 
Everywhere. Prices 2/6 and 1/- 


London. New York, 


























KEATINCS | 
POWDER 


"£0" oq 








axcnie Models. Perfect Fit. 
Guaranteed Wear. 


CORSETS 
Will not split | Nor tear in 
in the Seams | the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in Italian 
Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 4/11, 5/11, 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 

“The best make of Corsets is the 
Y & N."—GENTLEWOMAN., 


CAUTION. 


See that the Registered Trade Mark 


“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 
is imprinted on every Corset and tax. 
. OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

old by Drapers and Ladies’ Out- 
fitters throuzhout the United —~4 and Colonies. 














PATENT METALLIC 
VENETIAN 


Makes the roum more cheerful, is light, durable, and 
elegant, is fireproof, can be fixed in half the usual space, 
Only requires washing to make it new after years of wear. 


HODKINSON&CPL° GANADA WORKS 


SMALL HEATH-BIRMINGHAM 




















THE AEROCRAPH Is 


of great assistance to the artist for 
Black and White and Water-Colour 
Drawings, Finishing Photographic 
Enlargements, Preparing Work 
for Process Engraving, Litho- 
graphic Work, Tapestry 
Painting, Pottery De- 

coration, etc. Great 
rapidity and 
superior 
results. 













Larger 
instruments 
for Mural Decora- 
tion, General Paint- 
ing, Lime Wash, and 
the like. Especial Air 
Compressors. Write for 
prices and particulars to— 


THE AEROGRAPH Co., Ltd., 
30, Memorial Hall Buildings, 











Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 












' 
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AT 


It is a well-known fact that 
the shortest road to Health 
and surest means of safeguard- 
ing it is the Turkish Bath, and 
everybody knows the Shower 
Bath accentuates and confirms its 
good effect. Nobody can doubt this. 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH 
wih CRESCENT SHOWER 


the 
forms the safest and surest jealth combination obtainable at 


home at a nominal cost, 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue 
No. 6, and Illustrated Booklets Sage 

A GERMAN BATH IN SCOTLAND. 
PFEBLES HYDRO. & HOTE 

















Century Thermal Cath. 






giving all particulars. 















valuable hints on Health and Hygiene, an 





j 


FOR HEALTH. 
‘AHNSVA1d HOU 


| Sle hl Mae a Weel y . | 
The Most Popular and Fashionable HYDRO. in Great Britain, 
Through the Static Lamaigies & Newest Electric Light, Sun and Air 
Baths, etc,, the Treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Nervous Debility, 
Obesity, etc., is now greatly shortened. Invalid Diet, Resident Specialist. 
Charming Scenery. Pure Bracing Air, Excellent Cuisine. Cycle Course, 


Golf, Tennis and Bowling Greens.—A, M. THIEM, Owner and Manager. 
Also of the WINKS? TOATET Gr ascow  Patranised hy Rovalty. 


GOOD HEALTH 


ALL TIMES. 






The *‘ Crescent,” unlike a rin 
or yoke, does not chill the entire 
body at once. The stimulating 
reaction is confined to one part at 
a time, and the spray can 
instantly removed or cut off. Can 

used in the bedroom or bath- 
room, or may be attached to any 
tap and full force from main ob- 
tained, either hot or cold. 


EFFICIENT—SAFE— 
HEALTHFUL 







Crescent Shower. 
A real health-giving luxury. A morning shower is a tonic to 
both body and brain, It exhilarates and invigorates. With 
the ‘‘ Crescent” you can take your shower bath without trouble, 

NO SPLASHING. NO WETTING OF THE HAIR. 
Century Thermal Bath Cabinet, Ltd., 
(Dept 6), 203, Regent Street, London, W. 







The Typewriter 
SAVES TIME, 
SAVES ENERGY, 
SAVES EYESIGHT, 
SAVES STATIONERY, 
IT’S BUSINESS-LIKE. 
The YOST gives the best results. 
Why is fully explained in our 
post-free Booklet. 


60, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





Stationers 
—and— 
Jewellers. 


e @ 
Prices. Post Free. 


10/6, 16/6, 
25/- to 
£20. 


Catalogue Free. 


e¢9 Z . y) 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, cheapside, London, £.¢. 


95a, Regent Street, London, W. 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
And Brentano's, 37, Avenue de Opera, Paris. 








BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
" BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 
over the World. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. | 





ri 
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GIVES A PERFECT BUST 


Remarkable Treatment that Develops the Bust six inches and rounds out 
the Figure. Improves the Neck. Fills out all Sunken Parts. Perfectly 
Safe and Harmless Treatment fully described. FREE TO ALL. 

Every woman who, through sickness or worry or any other cause, lacks the natural development of bust 
can easily regain a perfect figure by a new and remarkable treatment that quicklv enlarges the bust to full 
wroportions, Miss Moreton writes: * Diano acting splendidiy, already developed two inches.” Mrs. 
Crook writes: ‘* Diano has had wonderful eftect ; bosoms are getttng quite full.” Miss Gould writes: ** My 
figure is perfectly developed by Diano. Shall not require any more.” Mrs. Blake writes: ‘* Since using 
Diano my chest measurement has increased six inches.” These ladies have intimated their pleasure to give 
their experience to others, and full addresses will be given to dona-/ide applicants. /t ts a home treatment 
that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and is guaranteed to give the desired result without 
the slightest inconvenience. By sending your name and address to 


LADY MANAGER, A. W. EsPaNota Mepicine Co. (Dept. 110), 203a, Recent Street, Lonoon, W. 


“Bir will receive FREE full description of this remarkable method, which will enable you to attain perfect 
ust development at home at a very slight expense. The description is posted to you in a perfectly plain 
and sealed envelope, and you should have no hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily 
and surely the bust can be developed, and it will pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to do so. 


** The desire to possess Beauty is keenest where refinement is strongest.’’ 








HITCHING’S sx: BABY CARS. 





Pictorial List Post Free. 


As supplied to T.M. The King and Queen and Royal Family. 


86, NEW BOND STREET, \ gorner 
LONDON 32°, 331,OXFORD STREET,/ Block. 
& 28, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


LIVERPOOL {¢s,‘67, buxe sr. MANCHESTER | care” ancave. 


THE DEVONSHIRE, 


Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 


WITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade 
Baby Carriages in the World, having Special Facilities for the Supply 
of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 

BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 2 to 20 Guineas. 
Telegrams: ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘'2543, GERRARD.” 








{ 


TTA 


“The expert rider will find the 
Raleigh a light, smart, and dainty 
bicycle, and a revelation in easy 
running.’’—Irish Wheelman, Mar. 21°03. 





Varicose VEINS, 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable inaterial, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 

“Varix,”’ all about Elastic 


Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 


qRADE MAR, 


W.H. BAILEY &SON, 
38, OXFORD STREET, 











£IZ 12s. Cash 


EASY TERMS by Arrangement 


The Book of the Raleigh containing 

illustrated articles on Cycle Manufacture, 

the new Three Speed Gear, Catalogue, &c. 
FREE from all Raleigh Agents. 


London Depot - 41, Holbora Viaduct. 
Bristol Depot - - 83, Queen's Road. 


or by post from 
Raleigh Cycle Co. Ld. Nottingham. 

















‘ LONDON, W. 
LAE ESTELLE NO NEN IEG CAAT ELT OTS 


ALCOHOLIC 





EXCESS 2238 


by TURVEY’S TREATMENT. Each Case individually pre- 
scribed for by our duly qualified medical man. t 

This system of treatment is safe, effective, and permanen' 
in its specific action upon all phases of the Alcoholic or Drug 
Crave in either sex, and may be carried out 


at Patient’s Own Home. 


The WHITEHALL REVIEW says—“ The treatment succeeds 
in 97 pis out of @ 100." Success testified by Officials of 
Church of Eagent Temperance Society (London Diocesan 
Branch). See TRUTH. Treatise, Annual Report and Testi- 
monials post free. Write or call 10 to 5— 


MEDICAL SUPT., ‘*TACQUARU CO.,’’ 
45, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand. 
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BEING REVERSIBLE THEY 
] OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 


They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, being Hyyienic, Decora- 
tive, Durable, and Inexpensive. FASY TO SWEEP—DO NUT CULLECT DUST. 
Send for Patterns. Here are the prices of the 
Aiea ABINGDON CORD SQUARES. 
CARPET NN ART SHADES, BORDERED, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE. 
Part S.« 2 _Sizes—aby2 2by2} 2by3 aby3 3by3 3by3i sby4 3 by 44 to4 by 7sq. yards, 





—_ 















6- 76 /- 11/8 13/3 159 18/- 206 432/- 


‘i H Also made in ali widths for Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
~ for HARD WEAR / Abingdon Carpet Manutaoturing Co., 116, Thames Whart, ingtonee Thane. 7 

















EXCLUSIVELY 
RAD 


HIGHEST GRADE 


CIGARETTES 


j If you want a really refined Cigarette, one that will realise the 
highest delight a smoker can enjoy, try “ Abdulla” Cigarettes. 
**Only themselves can be their parallel.'’ 
Of ali the best Tubacconists, or direct from 
ABDULLA & Co., ita., 9, New Bond St., LONDON, W, 

















hepa 






| PEN al 


SS) » 
: Seif Cleaning “SS 
* 









eae 
Sontnce all 
that is best say & 
in Fountain &, S28 


Guaranteed 
free from acid. 











When ordering 
please send specimen 


$y ° Preduces quickly 
RI of nib generally used a lasting brilliancy. 
°s eRe 






THE “POST” TRADING CO. Ponsa ene J 
97, Queen Victoria St., London POLISH CO., LTD., 


| 
| 


Ceecesoooooooooooooe LIVERPOOL. 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


OF 


CLEVERNESS 


AUGUST 


CONTAINS $ 


Sylvia’s Husband . 
Where Did Love Go? . 
On Midsummer Night 
The Bell in the Fog 
Tragedy 

The Wire- -Tappers 

A Southern Balcony . 
The Moral Ballad of Gamaliel Ladd and his s Giddy Bride 
An Invitation to Luncheon 

Chopin’s Andante in F Minor 

The Next Table 

A Member of the Haute Pégre 

The Path Across the Moor ‘ 
When McCready Turned Missionary 
A Song of Loves ; 
Vers de Société in Foreign Tongues 
Ere Comes the Night 

“The Voices” 

In the Soul of Summertime | 

The Brothers ; 

A Rose Spray 

Expert Instruction . 

La Fiancée du Destin 

The Ill Wind ; 

The Story of Stella 

The Unpossessed 

Absorption . 

Handsome Jack 

Off with the Old 

Dust ° ’ 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 


. Charlotte Becker 

Madison Cawein 
Gertrude Atherton 
McCrea Pickering 
- Arthur Stringer 


Frank Dempster Sherman 


Guy Wetmore Carryl 
Margaret Johnson 
Mabel Earle 
Theodosia Garrison 


Prince Vladimir Vi aniatsky 


Seumas MacManus 
Anne O Hagan 
John Winwood 

Brander Mattheus 


Nannie Byrd Turner 


G. B. Burgin 
Clinton Scollard 

. Elia W. Peattie 
Felix Carmen 

. Hayden Carruth 
Jules Bois 

Sam Davis 


‘ James Branch Cabell 


. Helen Scott 
Elsa Barker 
. - Ehas Lisle 
Edward Boltwood 


Virginia Woodward Cloud 
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THE SMART SET PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


90-93 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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-EL DESTINO 


El Destino Cigars 





are manufactured in Mexico, on the spot 
where the tobacco is grown. 


El Destino Cigars are the same tobacco throughout, mild 





and sweet in flavour. 


El Destino Cigars are carefully selected before being shipped. 





El Destino Cigars are the best value of any cigars sold in 





the United Kingdom. 


El Destino Cigars have the largest sale of any cigar in the 





IF you cannot obtain the 


world. 


EL DESTINO CIGAR from your 


Cigar Merchant, send Is. to J. Dept., SPIERS & POND, Ltd., 
38, New Bridge Street, E.C., with whom we have arranged to 
forward you four sample cigars, post free. 


CIGARS. 


GARCIA Hnos: y Ca, Sucs. 


« »« SOLD AT. 


2d., 3d., and 4d. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Wh 


OP 


3 


Marred 
Beauty 


Remarkable Discovery that will interest every ( 


Woman with Superfluous Hair. 


PERFECTLY SAFE TREATMENT that perma: 
nently destroys the roots, fully described, 


FREE TO ALL. 


Hairy women need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures 
has come a genuine success. Their unsightly blemish can be so 
thoroughly destroyed that they themselves will wonder if they ever 
really had disfiguring hair. The Capillus Manufacturing Company 
are in sole possession of a 


MARVELLOUS HOME METHOD 


that removes superfluous hair for ever. 


iT SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS, 


going to the very root of the hair, destroying its life so that it will never 
grow again. The Company want it understood that this method is dif- 
ferent cntirely from the many powders, lotions, and cosmetics sold that 
only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this new method 


Beauty 


REMOVES THE HAIR FOR ALL TIME, AND IS SIMPLE AND HARMLESS. 

It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and will permanently 
remove superfluous hair without pain. By sending your name and addregs to the CAPILLUS MANU= 
FACTURING CO., 20, Century House, Regent Street, London, W., you will receive free a full 
description of this sintple and remarkable method which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair 
at home at a very slight expense. The description is posted to you in a perfectly plain and sealed 
envelope, and you should have no hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to learn how casily and surely 
superfluous hair can be permanently and painlessly removed, and 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO-DAY. DON’T NEGLECT TO DO SO. 
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DE LA RUE & Co’S FOUNTAIN PENS 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” (patentea) 


A FOUNTAIN PEN with SHUT-OFF VALVE. 
ORDINARY SIZE, ; EXTRA LARGE, 


10/6 16/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 
ORDIBARY SIIE, Or FLUID PENCIL (Patented) etsy Size, 








With 14-carat Gold Pen, lridium-Pointed. 








The Stylo may be considered the Handiest of all Writing Instruments, as it is always ready for 
use without adjustment, and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


DE LA RUE’S “SWIFT” WRITING INKS. 


OF GUARANTEED EXCELLENCE. MADE IN THEIR OWN LABORATORY. 
Best Black Writing Ink. Best Black Copying Ink. Universal Writing Ink. 
Blue-Black Writing Ink.  Blue-Black Copying Fluid. | Best Red Writing Ink. 
Blue-Black Combined Writing and Copying Ink. 











DE LA RUS & CO’S 


“Imperial Treasury” Writing Paper 
AND ENVELOPES 


Are unsurpassed for Purity of Colour and Regularity of Finish, 
possessing the excellences of Hand-made Paper together with the 
best characteristics of Paper made by Machine. 





ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR THE ‘‘PELICAN’’ PEN, THE ‘‘NOTA BEWE’’ STYLO, 
AND FOR THE ‘‘SWIFT’’ WRITING INKS. 





NEATLY BOXED. 
The Paper in Boxes of Five Quires; the Envelopes in Boxes of One Hundred. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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MAIL DAY .. 0 Maire THE 
REMINGTON 
eis TYPEWRITER 


DOES THE WORK. 











_ REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
100, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; 


263, Oxford Street, W., 
. AND ALL LARGE TOWNS .. . 


THE LONDON SHOE CO., mbes 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
TERMS — CASH. No. 980. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, Price 


The Latest Production of the 
LONDON SHOE Co., LTD. 































Real Russia, Tan Colour. Best 


Calf Kid, Patent Calf Golosh. Best Hand- 
Hand-sewn, Smart or Medinm Toe, 


sewn, Smart or Medium Toe, 





AGENTS For... 
DR. DAVIES’ 


TRIPLE SPRING INSTEP SUPPORT, 


] All Letter Orders, with the 
exception of Approbation Par- 
cels, forwarded post free to 
any address in the British @ 

Isles, as per Catalogue. ‘S 





No. 891. 







No. 983. | 
Price 
26/9 


Price 50/- per pair. Price 


/ i 30 = 


A perfectly smooth and seamless 
Boot. Broad, Medium Toe, Real 
WHALESKIN, Waterproofed 
Sole, Waterproofed Interlining. 


“ . ee eo ween Real White Buck, Best Red Rubber Sole, 
Real Russia, Smart Toe. Best Handmade. Tennis Boot. 


123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. (A! \ctsrs,) 16 8 117, NEW BOND ST. W. 
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owlands 
Kolgdor 


a soothing, refreshing, and emollient milk for the face, hands, and arms, warranted 
free from any leaden or metallic ingredients ; it 


REMOVES FRECKLES, SUNBURN, 


" tan, redness and roughness of the skin, caused by the use of hard water; soothes 
prickly heat, stings of insects, etc. ; keeps the 


SKIN COOL AND REFRESHED 


during the HEAT OF SUMMER, and 
RENDERS THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, and DELICATE. 
Sold in 2/3 and 4/6 Bottles by Stores, Chemists, and AA ROWLAND & SONS, 
67, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 














THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED 
WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


For Preventing and Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from 

Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Vomiting, 

Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Skin Eruptions, Feverish Cold, Influenza, 
and Fevers of all kinds. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule, and see that they are marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT; 
otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, 
Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S_ PATENT. . 

















TRELOAR’S 
LINOLEUM 


is well seasoned, therefore wears’ well. 





LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 























— 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 


BY J. JAMES. 


No proof is needed nowadays of the extra- 
ordinary popularity of the stage. Indeed, 
on certain subjects, the views of actors and 
actresses are 
not only 
sought for, 
but also carry 
considerable 
weight. 
2hat this 
should be the 
case in toilet 
preparations 
is perhaps 
inevitable, 
for they play 
noinconsider- 
able part in 
the actor’s life 
on the stage. 
Among such 
oe preparations, 
Photo) [Window & Grove. none, it is 
Miss Annig Hucues, safe to say, 
has been 
heralded with such an outburst of enthusiastic 
unanimity as Odol, of which Miss Annie 
Hughes writes: “Odol is a mouthwash 
which I always use, and have used for 
several years.” Odol finds no less favour 
with men, for Mr. Seymour Hicks writes: ‘It 
gives me great pleasure to place my appre- 
ciation of the 
merits of Odol 
on record. It 
is delightfully 
fragrant and 
most effective 
in the use for 
which it was de- 
signed, and no 
one, I am sure, 
need have the 
slightest hesita- 
tion in recome 
mending it far 
and wide.” 

It is largely 
by such recom- 
mendations that 
the reputation 
of any article 
designed for 
similar use is 
made. The use of Odol refreshes the mouth 
as a bath refreshes the body. Pleasant as 
are the effects and sensations of an ordinary 
bath, those produced by Odol might more 





























+ Photo) 


(Bassano, 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, 


aptly be compared with a Turkish bath. 

‘The appeal to the senses is an essential 
one in every article of this sort, and in 
its taste, as in 
its perfume, 
Odol satisfies 
the most 
fastidious, so 
that people 
have been 
known to use 
it far more 
often than is 
necessary for 
cleanliness, 
in order to 
obtain _ plea- 
sure from its 
flavour, and 
its perfume 
hangs on the 
breath with 
an aroma like 
that which as 
Shakespeare says— 

Breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 

To these qualities that brilliant actress of 
emotion and of comedy, Miss Winifred 
Emery, attests, not only on her own behalf, 
but on that of her gifted husband, Mr. Cyril 
Maude, for she writes: “I have tried Odol, 
and find it most delightfully refreshing. I 
now use it always. You might perhaps like 
to hear 
Mr. Maude 
has used it 
for some 
months, and 
likes it in 
every way as 
much as I 
do.” 

Mr.George 
Alexander, 
who is a 
leader in the 
theatrical 
world, has 
naturally 
not been 
behind his 
confréres in Photo) 
making the 
acquaintance of Odol, of which he writes : 
“TI have pleasure in testifying to the ex- 
cellence of your dentifrice Odol. I find it 
very fragrant and effective.” 

















Photo] (Russell & Sons. 
Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 











(Ellis & Walery. 
Mr. GeorGeE ALEXANDER. 
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The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


KIOSKONDERNEMING. 
J. G. ROBBERS , 
KIRBERGER & KESPER 
OAPORST. ». + « 
DECHENNE 

Pp. KATS 
DIETRICH & CO. 


OFFICE CENTRALE GUICHET 


KIOSKONDERNEMING 
KIOSKONDERNEMING. 


F. TENNANT PAIN, *" 


LAND 


CHAS, DE LANNOY & FILS 


KIOSKONDERNEMING 


NEDERLANDSCHE KIOSKEN 


BRUCH MARECHAL 


FESTERSEN & CIE. 
SCHMID & FRANCKE . 
C, E. ALIOTH 

GEORGE & CO. 

TH. ROUSSY & CO. . 
AGENCE DE JOURNAUX 
EISENRING . : ‘ 
. GEBHARDT 

B. FAIST . 

& M. GAUTCHY 
SCHLESINGER . 

B. FAIS. , 
SCHLESINGER . 
STAEMPFLI 
SCHLESINGER . 
HESS . . i 


Pr minh a> 


BRITISH SUPPLY STORES 


CARLO PRATESI 

G. P. VIEUSSEUX . 

B. SEEBER .. . ‘ 
BOCCAFRATELLI, . 
LUIGI CORSANEGO 
MARAGLIANO. 

P. MARCO . 
OTTAVIO BERTUZZI 
CESARE CASIROLI . 
DETKEN & ROCKOLL. 
G, VALETTI . 
LOESCHER & CO... 
ROSSI, LUIGI. . ‘ 
BOCCA FRATELLI . 
A. HEATH WILSON . 
PAOLO TATTA . 
G,GANDOLFO. ... 
R. VISEITI . . 
G. TRAMONTANO . 
CARLO CLAUSEN . 
ROUX &CO. ... 
POZZO BROS... .. ., 
SEBASTIANO ZANCO , 
GOBBO ZAGHIS ... 
SAVONA BASETTE ’ 
L.RELIN. . . . 


G.G, ZACHARIA . 


Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 
and 8, Rue Favart, PARIS. 


Railway Station and Kiosks, 
62, Voorburgwal. 

Library. 

69, Place de Meir. 

14, Galerie du Roi. 

97, Rue Neuve. 

52, Montagne de la Cour, 
6s, 67, Rue de l’Ecuyer. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
The Kiosques in the Town. 
Rue Neuve. 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre and the Kiosques. 
10, Corraterie. 

Rue du Bourg. 

Railway Station. 

Kapellplatz. 

Library, under the Schweitzerhof. 
Library. 

Au Bon Marché. 

Library, 

Library. 

Library. 

Library and Railway Station Bookstall 
Library, 

Kiosk Alpenquai. 


Library, 

15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
Library. (Station Bookstall. 
20, Via Tornabuoni. 

8, Via Cerretani, 

Station Library. 

Library. 

Library, Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library, Piazzo Duomo, 

2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 

Piazza del Plebiscito. 

Station Library 

307, Via del Corso, 

Kiosqueé in Piazza di Spagna, 
Library, Via del Corso. 

22, Piazza di Spagna. 

Library. 

21, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 

Hotel Tramontano. 

19, Via di Po. 

Galleria Subalpina. 

Railway Station Library. 

Kiosque near San Marco, 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Library. 

1, Rue Dumont d’Urville, 


Library. 
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The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 








CONTINENTAL 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 





HUNGARY. 
Buda Pesth . ° ° . 


WESTBAHNHOF 
” . . . OSTBAHNHOF . 
GERMANY. 
Aix-la-Chapelle 


J. A. MAYER .. 
LIBRARY BARTH . 


Baden-Baden C. WILD 
Berlin , : E. ILGES P 
“ . ; : ‘ . GEORG STILKE 
-" ‘ ° ‘ m LILIENTHAL e 
And the principal Railway Stations 
Cologne ie ee iM . C, A. NIESSEN 
~ ° irs F F. G. SCHMITZ 
Dresden ‘ ‘ . C, TITTMAN 
=" . . . . E. WEIGAND 
Bms . . ° . - L. J. KIRCHBERGER 
Frankfort-on-Main . » J. VATERNAHM 
Ss Hamburg J. W. BASEDOW 
Hanover. THEO. SCHULZE . 
Heidelberg . . : BANGEL & SCHMITT 
~ ‘ . ° '. CARL SCHMITT 
Homburg v. d. I. F. SCHICK 
Rosenheim . ° P ° ARNO LOTH ° 
Bad Schwalbach B. MAURER . . 
Stuttgart. ° P K. WITTWER . 
Wiesbaden . ° ‘ LUCKE ‘ ° . e 
‘ ’ . JACOB LEVI . . ° 


FRANCE. 
Aix-les-Bains , . 


Biarritz ° e e . 


MAISON MERMOZ. . 
SERENTE . . . 
V. BENQUET . : . 
L. JUGAND . ° 

VICTOR PERRIER. 

F, ROBAUDY : 
C.B. FAIST . es 
COURSIERES FILS ‘ 
COLLIARD ° : . 


ay - . . e ° 
ll. Cannes. ° F ° ’ 
en * te . . ° . 


Dieppe . ‘ . P ° 


Havre . . . ° ° BOURDIGNON 
Marseilles . ° : ° MME. DUMONT 


H. BLANCARD . . 
VVE. C. MATHIEU 

H. SINET . ; 
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J.CASTELLANI . . 
LEVENT & CHEVALIER 
MME. VVE. TIMOTEI 
F. TENNANT PAIN 
BRENTANO .. . 
BYRON LIBRARY. . 
. .  GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 
»~ i». © . »« « MEAS LIBRARY . 
THE CELTIC. . . 


Mentone ° . . . 
Monte Carlo . e ° 
Nice ° ° ° . e 


REPRESENTATIVE: 
21, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 


and 8, Rue Favart, PARIS. 


Railway Station Bookstall. 


” ” ” 


Library and Railway Station Bookstall 
Elisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben. 
Leopoldplatz 

Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden, 
31, Dorotheenstrasse. 


of Berlin. 


6, Domhof. 

Library, Hohestrasse. 

15 Pragerstrasse. 

RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 
Library 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

19-21, Brodschrangen. 

8s, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
5, Leopoldstrasse. 


Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

32, Friedrichstrasse 
Station. 

Railway Station. 

The Colonnade. 


and Railway 


Place du Revard. 


Place de la Mairie. 

3, Rue Mazagran. 

4, Rue d’Antibes. 

42, Rue d’Antibes. 

45, Rue d’Antibes, 

52, Grand Rue. 

14, Rue de la Barre. 
Librairie. 

Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
17, Rue de Paradis. 
24, Rue St. Michel 
Kiosque des Journaux, 
1, Avenue de la Gare, 
62, Rue Gioffredo, 

50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
14, Rue Castiglione. 
30, Rue Taitbout. 

37, Avenue de |’Opéra. 
8, Rue Castiglione, 
224, Rue de Rivoli. 

248, ” ” 

37, Rue Marbeuf. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards, and Railway Stations. 
Moyet. sti “wh Cl tlt a Ck ls 
Trouville. ‘ , . H.LEDUN ‘ . ; é 63, Rue des Bains. 
Vichy . .« . . ® GIROND BERNE . P . Place des 4 Chemins. 
Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France. 


Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Dome) 
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INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES. 


LONDON. 





County Fire Office ee oe 
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Eagle Insurance Company 
Economic Life Assurance Society . 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Provident Life Office , 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
Scottish Provident Institution 

Scottish Widows Fund . ‘ 
Sun Life Assurance Society .. oe 


Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
Scottish Provident Institution : 
Scottish Widows Fund.. 


County Fire and Provident Life Offices .. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 


North British and Mercantile oo 
Scottish Provident Institution 
Scottish Widows Fund.. 


County Fire Office ~ 
Eagle Insurance Company 
Provident Life Office 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company 
Provident Life Company 


County Fire Office oe io ee ee 
Eagle Insurance Company .. oe 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company . 
Provident Life Office eh ae 


Economic Life Assurance Society .. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Provident Life Office i 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 


County Fire Office oo oe eo oe 
Eagle Insurance Company ‘ os 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation... oe 
Scottish Provident Institution sie ¥a oe 
Scottish Widows Fund 


North British and Mercantile Insurance sheeted e* 


EDINBURGH. 


North British and Mercantile Insurance Company .. 


DUBLIN. 


GLASGOW. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


BRISTOL. 


LEEDS. 


LIVERPOOL. 







MANCHESTER. 


50, Regent Street, W., and 14, Cornhill, E.C, 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 

6, New Bridge Street, E.C, 

17 & 18, Cornhill, E.C. 

61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

50, Regent Street, W., and 14, Cornhill, E.C. 
Royal Exchange, E.C, 

17, King William Street, E.C. 

28, Cornhill, E.C. 

Threadneedle Street, E.C, 


64, Princes Street, E.C, 
68, George Street. 

6, St. Andrew’s Square. 
9, St. Andrew’s Square, 


Los eee 


113, Grafton Street. 
63, Upper Sackville Street 
5, College Green. 


102, St. Vincent Street 
29, St. Vincent Place. 
114, West George Street. 


61, Colmore Row, 
Eagle Insurance Buildings, Colmore Row, 
59 & 61, Colmore Row. 


Clare Street. 
Eagle Insurance Buildings, Baldwin Street. 
Provident Buildings, Clare Street, 


9, East Parade. 

Eagle Insurance Buildings, Park Row. 
Commercial Buildings, Park Row. 

9, East Parade. 


12, St. George’s Crescent, 
2, Exchange Street East. 
Bank Chambers, 3, Cook Street. 
5, Dale Street. 
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68, Fountain Street. 
64, Cross Street. 
96, King Street. 

o, Albert Square, 
21, Albert Square. 
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DARTRING' 
TRADE MARK. 


ONIN LYVG 





“MYVW FZqVaL 


GENUIPR 
‘LANOLIIRE 


Beware of substitutes in imitd§acke 


‘DARTRING’ Toilet ‘Lanoline’. 


This is genuine original ‘LANoLiNe’ specially prepared for toilet use. 





‘DARTRING’ 
TRADE MARK. 


It is an ideal application for roughness, redness, chaps, abrasions, 
and for use after shaving. Gives suppleness and elasticity to the 
skin by supplying it with the natural oil of lambs’ wool, specially 
purified for this purpose. 

In collapsible tubes, 6d. and 1s, 


‘DARTRING Lanoline’ Pomade. 


This is genuine original ‘LANoLINE’ specially prepared for the hair 
and scalp. 
When the hair is dull and falls out, and the scalp is dry and scurfy, 
cleanse it with ‘Dartring Lanoline’ Toilet Soap, and use this Pomade 
as a customary dressing. It gives a brilliant lustre to the hair, and 
renders it soft and silky. 

In 2 oz. pots, 1s. 6d. 


‘DARTRING  Lanoline’ Cold Cream. 


This is genuine original ‘LANOLINE’ prepared as a cold cream. 


Delightfully soothing and cooling to the skin. Use shows its immense 
superiority over ordinary cold creams. 
In 2 02. pots, \s. 6d. 


‘DARTRING Lanoline’ Toilet Powder. 


This is genuine original ‘LANOLINE’ specially prepared for use as 
a dusting powder. 

Finely powdered, delicately perfumed, soothing and emollient, it 
forms a unique hygienic dusting powder for use at the toilet table 


and in the nursery. 
dn tin dusting boxes, 6d. 


‘Dariring Lanoline’ Preparations are sold by all chemists 










The ‘DARTRING’ 
‘DARTRING? 3 Brand appears 
TRADE MARK. % on all the 


genuine original 
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‘DARTRING' 
TRADE MARK. 


‘DARTRING Lanoline’ Toilet Soap. 


This is genuine original ‘LaNoLiNe’ prepared in the form of a 
superior, luxurious soap. 
The free alkali in most soaps withdraws the natural oil from the 
skin. ‘Dartring Lanoline’ Soap—the original superfatted soap- 
yields its excess of ‘Lanoline’ to the skin, and thus nourishes, 
softens and beautifies it. 


In tablets, 6d.; boxes of three, \s. 6d. 


‘DARTRING Lanoline’ Pine Tar Soap. 


This is genuine original ‘Lanotine’ Soap with pure Pine Tar. 
Pine Tar is more efficacious than Coal Tar, and has a rich 
balsamic odour. ‘Dartring Lanoline’ Pine Tar Soap is the soothing 
and antiseptic skin soap which combines the virtues of Pine Tar 
with those of ‘Dartring Lanoline’. 

In_ tablets. 


‘DARTRING Lanoline’ Ichthyol Soap. 


This is genuine original ‘LaNoLine’ Soap combined with Ichthyol. 


By reason of its Ichthyol, this soap is specially adapted for washing 
sensitive skin when affected with disease. 


In tablets. 


‘DARTRING Lanoline’ Shaving Cream. 


This is genuine original ‘LANoLine’ prepared in the form of a 
delightful shaving cream. 


Lathers quickly, and leaves the skin pliable, cool and soft after 
using the razor. It is the cream that makes shaving a pleasure. 


In collapsible tubes, 1s. 


Wholesale: 67, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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¢ ’ 
DaARTRING 
, Lanoline’ is the. Genuine Original 


‘Lanoline’. It is the specially purified oil 





of lambs’ wool—the natural oil that makes 
wool soft, smooth, glossy and _ pliable. 


This ‘oil of wool” is physically and 
chemically the same as the natural oil 
of the human skin and hair. It is the 
basis of all “Dartring’ preparations—the 
genuine original ‘Lanoline’ preparations. 
They make the human skin and_ hair 
delightful to the touch and charming to 
the eye. 


REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS. 


‘DARTRING' DARTRING’ 


TRADE MARK. f BBS MARK. 


SEE INSIDE. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


Goerz-AnschutzZ 
Folding Camera 




















Taken in yahoth of a second. Ivor Castle, Photo, 


Is a Light, Compact, and Efficient Hand Camera, 
which, being fitted with the rapid 


Goerz Double Anastiamat 
and Focal Plane Sbutter 


needs less light than other instruments. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
106 and 108 REGENT STREET, W., and 54 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Sole London Agents for The Clyde Motor Bicycle. 



















STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


Goerz- Anschutz 
Folding Camera 


ne 


ee 


is both simple to set up and work and therefore presents - 
no difficulty to the amateur. The camera is adapted for 
use with plates, flat films, and daylight loading 
films: all are interchangeable and can if necessary be used with the same camera. 

The Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera being fitted with the simplest and most 
reliable form of 


j Amirrrn + ral : Anh 

FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER |/25th to 1/1000 «2... 
is indispensable for the photographing of objects in rapid motion, such as horses 
jumping, athletic events and sporting pictures generally. Being provided also 
with every adjustment required for the hand camera it is equally efficient for all ordin- 
ary work, ¢.g., Landscapes, Architecture, Portraiture, etc. 

This camera is also made in Stereoscopic form with which panoramic and panel 
pictures are obtainable. 





PRICES. 
}-plate, with six double dark slides and case .. hs Be um .. £1410 0 
5x 4 ditto ditto . 5 . a7 1515 0 
4-plate ditto ditto es - 4 - 1910 Oo 
Stereoscopic, 63x34, ditto ditto ‘i A 23 10 oO 


Hither Daik Slides, Changing Boxes, or Roll Holders can be supplied. 
Fully illustrated pamphlet and detailed price list free on application. 














Taken in ;¢yoth of a second with the Company’s Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 


106 & 108 REGENT STREET, W., & 54 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 
Goerz Crie der 
sinoc culars 


Are the Finest of Modern Field Glasses, and excel in every quality which is looked for in 
the perfect Field Glass. They are unequalled for their 


EXTREME BRILLIANCY 
LARGE FIELD OF VIEW, — | 
HIGH MAGNIFICATION, 
PERFECT DEFINITION, 
COMPACTNESS, 4n¢ are Vii denen oth te: senda 
ADJUSTABLE TO EVERY CONDITION OF EYESIGHT. 


~a ox PRICES in Leather Case. 


: 3x (For Theatre) £6 50 
6x (ForTheatre& Field) 7 10 0 
( 
( 


























9x (Forgeneral Fielduse) 8 15 0 


12x (For use where high 
magnification is re- 


quired) os 10 0 0 


The Glasses are also made in 
Monocular Form. 


yo 


A Pamphlet containing a full description 
of these Glasses will be forwarded free 


View shewing magnification obtained with the 12x on application to-— 
Goerz Trieder Binocular. 


The STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 196 & 108 REGENT STREET, 


4 Cheapside, E.C 



























THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


° Are the most suitable and perfect 
| e ‘ba Lenses for the Amateur. 
L UVVUVIS Ris ee 


ANI 


‘ 4 ; Fis . KCELULE! 
Anastiamats . == 
Eee Se They can be obtained in several 


series—from the fastest hand 

camera lenses to extreme wide angle lenses for the specialist. The Series III. 

—a universal lens capable of the most exacting work—is especially recommended 
for both amateur and professional use. 


It should be remembered that a good lens is most essential for a hand camera, 
as the small negatives have often to be considerably enlarged. 











Taken with the Back Combination of the Goerz Double Anastigmat. 


The Stereoscopic Company's Cameras 


FITTED WITH 


Goerz Double Anast lamat Lenses 


THE TWIN LENS ARTIST, a camera with atin giving full size of sata £21 0 0 
THE SPORTS for 12 plates, 4} x3} 3 15 15 0 
THE STEREO-PANORAM, a combined Stereoscopic and Panoramic camera 26 5 0 
THE STEREO-WENO, a daylight- loading film camera .. 15 15 0 
THE AL-VISTA PANORAMIC, No. 4B... 12 10 0 
THE DAYLIGHT amet the only spate loading camera with full size 

finder .. o} 18 18 0 


ALL OTHER PATTERNS FITTED To ‘ORDER 
FULL PARTICULARS of any of the above on application. 





rr ‘| AAP PAR eR ALer ar aVeleA Ms \al AT V7 
THE STEREOSCOPIC ¢ OMPAN 


106 a 108 REGENT SLREE I W. } CHI tAPS, Di E.C 
Sole London Agents for The Clyde Motor Bicy cle, 
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‘“* Excellent, 
of great value.” 
Lancet. 


NUTRITIOUS. 


DELICIOUS. 


In Tins, 2/6. 
Half-tins (samples), 1/6. 

















TOURISTS 


Travelling in AMERICA will not have reached the climax of RAIL- 
WAY TRAVEL until they have taken a trip through the beautiful 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 


and along by the side of 


THE GREAT RIVER MISSISSIPPI 


F through lowa to St. Paul and Minneapolis, to explore the lovely scenery 
of the Mississippi Valley, as seen through the windows of the famous 


‘“ PIONEER LIMITED,” 


of the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILROAD. 





This Train is a veritable 


PALACE ON WHEELS, 


with Electric Light in every berth, and Steam Heat throughout. This train is composed of Buffet, Library, 
Smoking Car, two Standard Sleepers, one Compartment Car, one Parlour Car, from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Sleeping Cars and Compartment Car from Chicago to Minneapolis. Dining Car, where meals are served 
a /a carte. Every possible luxury known to the railway world which money can buy will be found on these 
magnificent trains, which run, one each way, from Chicago at 6.30 p.m. ; Minneapolis, 7.20 p m. 


For information as to tickets for Sleeping Car accommodation apply — 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL TICKET OFFICE, ADAM ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Passengers wishing to take advantage of this route to the West have 
only to ask for their tickets v/@ the MILWAUKEE LINE at any office. 





j 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 14s. 6d. 

per month (second- 

hand, 10s. 6d. per 

month) on the Three 


Years’ System.—T.ists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. (Removed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS =: 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 
of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (Removed 
from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). 
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Soapmakers 
By Royal Warrants 
TO THEIR. MAJESTIES 


™ KING nd QUEEN. 





-HOL! 


*Good and sound 
ingredients are 
chosen in its 
preparation.” 


THE ‘‘*LANCET,”’ December 27th, 1902, says: 


ROOK’ 


GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


UCE 





BS SWEETEST °° J 
2, * OF ODOURS “x 


¢ 
, *Perrume 2% Per Borttce « Face Power I Per Box 
" Soap 2’ Per Box or 3 TABLETS 


oJ.GROSSMITH & SON oenuers, | ONDON 
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BUTTER - SCOTCH 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 


Congectionergs4 
ee lancet, 




















Served in a Moment. 











The Rev. W. F. DAWSON (Lichfield, Staffs.) 
author of the new book, ‘ Christmas 
During Nineteen Centuries,” etc., writes :— 
“T am glad to have discovered GRAPE= 
NUTS, for I find that four tea-spoonsful of 
them, together with a little cream or milk, furnish 
in a momenta palatable, nutritious, and sustain- 
ing food, easy of digestion, which is a boon to 
writers and other brain workers who are often 
busy after all the cooks have retiréd to rest.” 


GRAPE-NUTS is also an 
Ideal Summer Morning Food. 
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